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THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Iy THE Expositor of last July there appeared an article 
from the present writer entitled, ‘Did St. Paul Use a 
Semitic Gospel?’’ That article was confessed to be a 
mere side-issue to a much wider theme of investigation ; 
and though complete in itself, and of great importance, as 
seeming to prove that the words of the Lord Jesus existed 
in written form during the fifties of the first century, yet 
the stability of its positions must ultimately repose upon 
the establishment, on other grounds, of the wider ques- 
tion, Was the Gospel wholly or partially first written in 
Aramaic? If the reader was conscious of a slight totepov 
mpotepov in the process of argument, it may perhaps be 
condoned by the fact that the order of discovery is not 
always the order of logic. The task then to which we wish 
to address ourselves in a series of articles about to appear 
in this magazine is to prove the existence of an Aramaic 
Gospel embedded in our present Gospels, and to unveil tts 
contents. The method of research pursued in our investi- 
gations is certainly self-originated and independent, and 
though we shall occasionally come upon the track of other 
explorers, we shall for the most part strike out a path for 
ourselves. 

But before we proceed to the exposition of our method, 
it will be desirable to lay before the reader certain facts 
relating to the Aramaic language and to the Aramaic Gospel 
mentioned by Papias, and also certain theories respecting 
these facts, so as to lead to a clearer understanding of 
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the entire subject. This preliminary matter we will throw 
into the form of answers to some brief and well-defined 
questions. 

I. By whom was the Aramaic language spoken ? 

The Aramaic language was spoken by the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia and Syria; by the Mandeans, or Sabians, 
who lived in Assyria; by the Nabatheans, who at one 
time inhabited Petra and the Sinaitic Peninsula; by the 
Temanites of Northern Arabia; and, for at least two cen- 
turies before Christ, it was commonly spoken in Palestine. 
Besides this, for several centuries prior to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, Aramaic held the proud position of 
being the medium of intercourse between monarchs, states- 
men, and merchants over the whole of Western Asia. It 
was known to Rabshakeh the Assyrian (2 Kings xviii. 26), 
and also to the nobles of Jerusalem, but not, at that time, 
to the Jewish populace. Rabshakeh insisted, we find, on 
delivering his insolent message in the Jews’ language, 
msi, so that all could understand him; whereas the 
Jewish nobles begged him to speak Aramaic, N'37N, that 
they only might understand. So also when the adversaries 
of Judah wrote to Artaxerxes to warn him of the danger of 
allowing Jerusalem to be rebuilt, Aramaic was the language 
in which the letter was written, and in which it is still 
extant (Hizra iv. 11-16), and the decree sent by Artaxerxes 
to revoke the former one was in the same language (Ezra 
vii. 12-26). Similarly, in the court of Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon, the one language in which the courtiers, drawn 
from so many conquered nations, made themselves under- — 
stood to one another was Aramaic; as we find (Dan. ii. 
4) when the Chaldeans came in to interpret the king’s for- : 
_ gotten dream, they spoke DIN. A misinterpretation of 
this verse has been the cause of. much confusion all down Py. 
1e BESS. Because the Chaldean magicians spoke Aramaic, b We , 
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of Chaldwa; and hence Aramaic and Chaldee have been 
used as convertible terms. Luther, for instance, translates 
DIN in Daniel ii. 4 “ auf Chaldiisch,” but in Ezra iv. 7 
“aut Syrisch.”” As distinct from this supposed Eastern 
dialect, that of Syria and Palestine was called Western 
Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic. The cuneiform inscriptions 
have however revealed the fact that the language of 
Chaldza, though cognate, was vastly different from Aramaic; 
and thus it is totally misleading for our Bible lexicons to 
be called ‘‘ Hebrew and Chaldee’’ and for the Targums to 
be designated ‘“‘ Chaldee Targums.’’ The wide difference 
between Aramaic and the language of Chaldwa is demon- 
strated, we say, from the inscriptions; but it might have 
been inferred from Isaiah xxxili. 19 and Jeremiah v. 15, 
where we are told that the language of the Babylonians 
was one which none of the Jews could understand, whereas 
the Jewish nobles understood Aramaic. 

A convenient division of the Aramaic dialects is (1) Syriac, 
(2) Mandaitic, and (8) Palestinian-Aramaic. It is con- 
venient geographically, and it is also based on an im- 


portant grammatical distinction ; namely, that the regular 


pre-formative to the third singular future is, in the three 
dialects, 3, rs and ’ respectively.! 

II. What specimens of Palestinian-Aramaic have come 
down to us ? 

The specimens, as the name implies, are chiefly Jewish. 
The Aramaic portions of the Bible are Daniel ii. 4 to vii. 
98; Ezra iv. 8-16, vii. 12-26; and Jeremiah x. 11. The 


Book of Tobit also exists in Aramaic, in a unique MS. 


in the British Museum, which has been edited by Dr. 
Neubauer; but our chief documents are the Targums. 
~ When the Jews ceased to understand Hebrew, and the 
1 For further information, the student is referred to Kautzsch’s Grammatik 


des Biblisch-Aramiiischen, and Dr. Wright’s Comparative Grammar of Simitic 
Languages. 
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vernacular was Aramaic, it became a practice in the syna- 
gogues, in reading the law, to allow an interpreter, verse 
by verse, to translate the Hebrew into the vernacular. At 
first the interpreter was not allowed to read, he must utter 
his translation orally; but in course of time a guild was 
formed, and the translations became more uniform, until 
in the first or second century A.D. some one master-mind 
produced, as a “‘deposit’”’ of the work of his colleagues 
and predecessors, the so-called Targum of Onkelos. This 
Targum is in every sense the most valuable; and, with the 
exception of some subtle evasions of biblical anthropo- 
morphisms and of phrases adjudged to be derogatory to 
the Divine dignity, it is a remarkably accurate translation. 
There is in existence also a paraphrase of the Pentateuch ; 
that is,.a very free translation, embellished with legendary 
lore. This is of much later date than the Targum of 
Onkelos, and contains many Greek words. It exists in 
two recensions, known as the Targum of Jonathan and the 
Jerusalem Targum. Equally paraphrastic are the Targums 
on most of the rest of the Bible; except Proverbs, which 
is a fairly literal translation.!| The Samaritan Targum? on 
the Pentateuch is also in Aramaic, but with an admixture 
of foreign words from various sources. The specimens of 
the so-called Palestinian-Aramaic outside the Holy Land 
are (@) some papyrus fragments and stone inscriptions 
written by Aramzans and Jews who sojourned in Egypt, 
some of whick belong to the fifth century B.c. ; (b) the in- 
scriptions found in Tadmor (Palmyra) ; (c) some interesting 
Temanite inscriptions in North Arabia; and (d) the Naba- 
thean inscriptions on rocks and tombs in Petra, Sinai, and 


the Haurin. Some specimens of the last two are given 


1 The Jews of Wilna have issuedthe Pentateuch in five small volumes, with 


Targum and Rabbinic commentary. This is a fact worth knowing, as the 


Bibles of Bomberg and Buxtorf are difficult to meet with. 


2 Dr. Briill has brought out in cheap form an edition of the Samaritan 
Targum in Hebrew square letters. (Frankfort.) 
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by Dr. Neubauer in a valuable paper included in Studia 
Biblica. 

Ill. What are the peculiarities of Aramaic, as compared 
with Hebrew ? 

Hebrew and Aramaic belong evidently to two distinct 
groups of the great Semitic family. This fact has been 
very imperfectly recognised. Eichhorn, for instance, in 
advocating his theory of a Syro-Chaldaic Urevangelium, 
constantly used Hebrew by way of illustration;} and even 
Dr. Roberts speaks of Aramaic as ‘‘a Hebrew patois.’ ” 
Hebrew and Aramaic are cognate, but too unlike to be 
placed in the same group. The group to which Hebrew 
belongs contains also Phoenician, Canaanite, and Moabite. 
But what is very remarkable is, that there is grave reason 
for doubting whether any of these peoples spoke this lan- 
guage originally. The Phoenicians are said in Genesis x. 
to be a Hamitic people; and their love of the sea, their 
skill in trade and manufacture, and their city-life distinctly 
declare them to be non-Semitic: and yet all their literary 
remains are in a dialect closely akin to Hebrew; so that 
they must have been immigrants, adopting the language of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. The Phcenicians called them- 
themselves Kenaani, and thus were the same people as the 
Canaanites ; and consequently both were immigrants.’ As 
for the Abrahamide, the evidence is not so strong; but if 
Abram’s cousins in Haran were Arameans (Gen. xxv. 20, 
xxviii. 5), and if Laban, as a good Aramean should, called 
‘‘a heap of witness” NOITTW 12. (Gen. xxxi. 47), had not 
Abram spoken the same language 150 years before? If so, 
the Abrahamide and Moabites were Aramezans, and adopted” 
the Hebrew language from the older inhabitants ‘‘who were ~ 
then in the land.” | 


1 Binleitung in das Neue Testament, vol. i. 
2 Tur Exevostror. First Series. Vol. vi., p. 81. 
3 This view is ably advocated by Dr. Schrader in Riehm’s Handwirterbuch, 


~ art. ‘* Phénicien.” 
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But to return. When the Hebrew student takes up the 
Targums he finds himself in another field. This is not the 
place to dilate upon the grammatical differences; but the 
absence of the prefixed article, the rareness of the construct 
state, the disappearance of the ‘‘ Vav conversive,’ and the 
totally new conjugations will at once attract attention. And 
what strikes him more is, that some of the verbs which are 
most frequent in Hebrew are no longer to be seen. Such 
verbs as np?, to receive, 127 to speak, and Mwy, to do, are 
conspicuous by their absence. Perhaps the most remark- 
able thing is the thorough change in the simple verbs of 
rest’? and ‘‘ motion.” my, to. “got upie Sia tok ee 
down”; 842, to “goin”; N¥), to “go out”; and Ty, to 
‘stand,’ are not to be found in Aramaic. So also the 
verbs of ‘leading,’ WN, 71, and 2772; of ‘‘ fleeing,’ DJ 
and MDI; of “ departing,” WD, Vt, and 31D, have no equi- 
valent in Aramaic. 

The science of Comparative Philology has made many 
interesting disclosures as to primitive culture and local 
origin by examining what words the members of a class 
of languages possess in common, and in what they differ. 
The former denote, of course, the words in common use 
before the dispersion; the latter, the words which each 
people required to invent or borrow after the dispersion. 
Iam not aware that this method has hitherto been applied 
to Hebrew and Aramaic, but the results are worthy of 
note. Both have the same name for ‘‘God’’; for ‘‘sea’’; 
for the ordinary relatives; for the domestic animals, sheep, 
camel, horse, and cattle; and even for “ploughing” and 
“sowing”: but when we come to words descriptive of 
locality, we find an important diversity. Both have the 
same words for ‘‘plains’’ and level ground: Mypa, “a 
wide plain between two mountain ranges” ; WWD, “downs”; 
TPB, “lowlands’’; and aT, ‘a steppe,” are all common — 
to both: but to designate a “mountain,” Hebrew uses 
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two words, 7 and M13, neither of which is found in any 
other Semitic tongue; and the Hebrew words for “ valley,” 
PY, “ravine,” N3, “ cliff,” yD, are none of them found 
in Aramaic; yet they have the same words for “river,” 
WI and bay. From these facts we infer that the common 
home of the two peoples was not a mountainous country. 
Then as to their social condition. They have both the 
same word for ‘‘ dwelling,’ M3; but the words for ‘‘ wall,” 
Va, 7357, and Y, are not Aramaic words. The Hebrew 
word 1%), ‘‘a wall,” is connected with the Aramaic Np, 
“a city’; but both come from a root meaning “to dig,’ 
which shows that the cities before the dispersion had 
“walls” of earth. As for collections of water, they have 
the same word for ‘‘fountain,”’ }Y; for “pool,” DIN, and 
also for “ well,” I82 (Aram., N14). This, taken along 
with the fact that they have common words for “ plough- 
ing” and ‘‘sowing,’ shows that when the Aramean and 
Hebrew parted company, they were living in much the 
same condition as Abram and Lot. Their residence toge- 
ther does not seem to have been embittered by warfare, 
for each language has its own word for ‘‘fighting’’; and 
of the Hebrew words meaning “to kill’ or ‘“‘slay,” the 
following six words, 117, 720, N73, ONW, M3 and Mat are 
without equivalent in the more peaceful Aramaic. As to 
the four points of the compass, the Hebrew tongue fixes its 
own locality by using D', “sea,” for “west”; and 1), “the 
desert,” for “south.” Aramaic of course does not use 
these words, but designates the east, south, and west by 
terms which denote respectively the rising, brilliance, and 
setting of the sun. Thus the Aramaic language does not 
fix its own locality—presumably there was nothing remark- 


able in its boundaries. As we have seen then, the evidence | 


indicates that the common home of the Hebrew and 
Aramean was a great plain, and that it was the Hebrew 


who emigrated. It is probable that this plain was that 
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of the Euphrates; but it is perhaps premature to decide 
on this, until scholars have come to an agreement as to 
whether the primitive seat of all the Semites was in Arabia 
or Mesopotamia. 

IV. What explanation can be given of the fact that the 
vernacular of the Jewish people changed after the captivity 
from Hebrew to Aramaic ? 

Mr. Deutsch, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary (vol. iii. 
p. 1638), gives the usual explanation of the gradual decay 
of the Hebrew vernacular in the fact that during the 
captivity in Babylon the Jewish exiles ‘‘ enjoyed full liberty 
of intercommunication with the natives, and were utterly 
unrestrained in the exercise of every profession and trade,” 
and hence became quite ‘‘ familiar with the Aramaic.” Yet 
he does not seem to have been satisfied with this theory, 
for in the article on ‘‘Semitic Languages” in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, he says that the captivity, even allowing for 


successive batches of immigrants from Babylonia, ‘‘ does 
_ not quite account for the phenomenon of a seemingly poor 


and corrupt dialect supplanting so completely the other, 
hallowed by the most sacred traditions, that this became 
a dead language even in its own country.” He then con- 
fesses that ‘‘the fact has not been sufficiently explained 


as yet.” That is twenty-five years ago, and many things 


have been made clear since then. But there is one thing 
which was accessible to Mr. Deutsch which he failed to 
notice, and that is, that even when the Jewish exiles had 
been home for a century, they still spoke in the Jewish 
tongue; for in the days of Nehemiah (chap. xiii. 24) the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem ordinarily spoke A'%7. Clearly 
then they had not learned Aramaic in Babylonia ; and the 
deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions has shown that 


they had no facilities for doing so; for though Aramaic _ 


was spoken at court, yet the language of Babylonia was 


more like Hebrew than Aramaic, and very unlike both. 
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Further, we now know that it was on the soil of the 
Holy Land that the Jews learned Aramaic; for (1) the 
inscriptions of Petra have disclosed that the so-called Ara- 
bians (é.e. desert-rangers), of whom Geshem (or Gashmu) 
was chieftain, and who appear with the Samaritans in the 
very precincts of Jerusalem, first deriding and then oppos- 
ing the efforts of Nehemiah to rebuild the city, were really 
Nabatheans, speaking the Aramaic language. Ewald, in his 
History of Israel, maintains that it was during the exile 
that the Nabatheans vanquished Edom, and began to esta- 
blish themselves in the deserted cities of Judah. Thus the 
returned exiles were exposed to Aramaizing influences on 
the south. And (2) on the north it was equally so. We 
find in 2 Kings xvii. that the colonists sent to dwell in the 
depopulated towns of the northern tribes came from the 
towns of Babylonia’ and from Hamath.” Now the Hama- 
thites, though originally a Hamitic people, most probably 
spoke Aramaic. But besides this, the cuneiform inscriptions 
also narrate that the Sargon who dismantled Samaria sent 
the remnants of several conquered tribes of Northern Arabia 
into Samaria *—tribes which were akin to the Temanites, 
and who with them had paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser II. 
But it has, as we have said, recently been discovered that 
the Temanites spoke Aramaic, and therefore we infer that 
the kindred tribes which were sent by Sargon ‘‘to the 
land of the house of Omri” also spoke Aramaic. In this 
way (along with the dominant influence of Syria during 
the Seleucid period) do we account for the historic fact 
that Samaria and Galilee came to speak Aramaic as the 


vernacular. Thus the returned exiles were immigrants — 


wedged between two Aramean peoples; and consequently, 
first Judeea, and then Jerusalem, gradually succumbed : so 


1 Gompare Schrader's Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, vol, i. 


p. 268. 
2 Schrader, op. cit., p. 273. 3 Op. cit., p. 269 seq. 
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gradually, that they retained the name 7) ; “EBpals SuaNexTos 
for the speech of the Jewish people, even after they spoke 
Aramaic. That this is so is clear from the fact that, 
though every specimen of Semitic extant in the New 
Testament is Aramaic, yet "Apayaioré never occurs, and 
the words Bethesda, Golgotha, and Gabbatha, all Aramaic 
forms, are all said to be “Efpaicri. Dr. Neubauer is of 
opinion that Jerusalem did not succumb to the Aramaizing 
influence, but that in the days of Christ the populace 
spoke a modernized Hebrew. His reasons are given at 
length in Studia Biblica, vol.i., p. 45 seq., and they certainly 
prove that new-Hebrew was spoken by the learned. But 
there is one fact which Dr. Neubauer has overlooked when 
he maintains that the popular dialect of Jerusalem was 
Hebrew ; and that is, that the field in which Judas com- 
mitted suicide was called (Acts i. 19) by the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem in their own tongue (TH iSia Suadéxt@) "Axeddamd. 
But this is Aramaic, NDT Son, “field of blood ’’—the 
Hebrew for “field” being mon. This seems to prove 
that even in the holy city the people spoke Aramaic. 

V. In what language did the Saviour deliver His dis- 
courses? Is it probable that He was able to converse both 
in Aramaic and Greek ? = 

This is a question of deep interest to every Christian, and 
the more one loves the Lord Jesus as a personal friend the 


more wishful will he be to know decisively. The all but | 


unanimous testimony of scholars is that He spoke Ara- 
maic. This was certainly the vernacular of Galilee, and 
the few Semitic words spoken by our Lord which are left 
embedded in the Greek of our present Gospels are all 


Aramaic. These are words which were felt to be too 
ee to be translated; and oe Reve are few in 


pa 
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(Mark iii. 17) and Cephas (John i. 42), given to the 

three favourite disciples, are Aramaic. And when Jesus 

took the deaf and dumb man aside privately (Mark vii. 34), 

and “looked to heaven and sighed,” the language of the 

sigh was an Aramaic word, MASNN, which is, for euphony, 

transliterated é6¢a04. And when the Saviour stood over 
the lovely form of that child of twelve summers in the house 
of Jairus, and the heart of Jesus spoke in its native tongue 
to that which was innermost in the reviving child, He 
used the Aramaic words *>)p NID “Maiden, arise.” In 
Gethsemane He used the precious word ABPa (RIN); and 
when, as the Mediator, He hung upon the cross, the words 
of despair which He uttered, linked as they are so essentially 
with the great vicarious purpose of His death, are left, as 
too precious to translate,in the very words in which they 
were spoken, "71 xD? ON ON, Eli, Eli, lama shabagtani? 
This is pure Aramaic. The word PiU does not occur in 
Hebrew at all, but its import may be gathered from such 
, passages in the Targums as these: Ruth i. 16, “‘ Entreat 
: me not to leave thee”; Psalm xxxvii. 25, ‘“‘I have not 
| seen the righteous forsaken’’; ver. 28, ‘‘The Lord loveth - 
| judgment, He forsaketh not His saints.” The fact that our y 
Lord quoted Psalm xxii. 1 in Aramaic shows, that, even if 
we may not infer that the Targum had been committedto 
_- writing thus early, it was the Aramaic form of the psalm - ~ 
which had endeared itself to the Saviour’s heart. cer 
It is well known that there have been some few scholars __ 
who have maintained that Christ habitually spoke Greek. — 
In the first series of this magazine there was an interesting _ 
controversy between Dr. Roberts and Dr. Sanday on the- 
subject. Dr. Roberts must certainly be admitted, as th 
result of much research, to have brought to light m 
_ neglected facts to prove the prevalence of Greek in the A 
Land. He shows that the conquests of Alexander in 
ed a new leaven into oriental life. Greek supplant 
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Aramaic as the one language of commerce, and as such 
was spoken by tradesmen and artisans; and many also 
among the nobles were fascinated by the new pleasures 
which Grecian civilization opened up for them, and adopted 
Greek names and Greek dress. To my mind, Dr. Roberts 
has proved ‘that Christ spoke Greek”’—i.e. was familiar 
with the Greek tongue; indeed, I intend to bring forward a 
new line of reasoning which seems to prove that some of the 
sayings of our Lord are preserved to us in the very words 
in which they were spoken. One could wish one had been 
more successful in this search. It would be a pleasanter 
task to prove that all the sayings of Christ recorded in 
our Greek Gospels are “the ipsissima verba which pro- 
ceeded out of His mouth,” than to prove that those words 
have been lost; yet the stern logic of facts leaves us no 
other recourse than to admit that the discourses of the 
Saviour were, for the most part, delivered in the Aramaic 
vernacular—in the mother-tongue—the language in which 
love speaks to love and heart to heart. We intend how- 
ever to prove also that the precious words were at a very 
early period committed to writing, and that each of the 
synoptists in his account of our Lord’s discourses trans- 
lated from this Aramaic document; and it is not a hope- 
less wish that in those passages which the three synoptists 
have in common, the Greek may be re-translated into the 
very words the Saviour used. What a gain this would be 
to sound scholarship, as well as to theology, we need not 
pause to describe. 

VI. What evidence have we that the discourses of the 
Saviour were, in the first instance, written in Aramaic ? 

The earliest testimony on this subject is to be found in a 
quotation from Papias given-by Eusebius in his Ecclesias- 
tical History. Papias was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia 
in the earlier half of the first century, and he says that he 
learned from John the presbyter that ‘‘ Matthew compiled 


~ Tt 
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the oracles in the Hebrew (? Aramaic) language, and each 
one interpreted them as he was able” (Mar@aios pév odv 
‘EBpaisé: Suaréxt@ Ta Aoyia cuverdEaro, Nppnvevoe O aUTA WS 
iw Suvatos Exactos). There are not many texts of Scripture 
which have been more controverted than this brief state- 
ment. First of all, we have a “ various reading,’ which 
however does not affect the sense seriously. Many of the 
Germans read ouverd£azo, while our English scholars give 
cuveypawato, the difference being that of ‘‘ compiling” and 
‘““composing.’”’ Then it is disputed whether Papias knew 
of a Greek Matthew; but the aorist spyunvevce is usually, 
and correctly, regarded as indicating that the time when 
the Aramzean Matthew was used was already long past, and 
probably if the de clause were forthcoming it would allude 
to the translation. Most important is the dispute as to the 
meaning of the word Aoya. On the one hand, scholars of 
very different schools restrict the word to its classic import, 
and hold that the Aramaic Matthew was ‘simply a collec- 
tion of discourses,” ‘‘ the oracular or Divine utterances of 
the Lord Jesus’’; while others regard our Greek Gospel as 
merely a translation from the Aramaic. Dr. Lightfoot, for 
instance, in his Essays on Supernatural Religion, appeals to 
Romans iil. 2, where the whole Old Testament is called 
Aoya; he also quotes from Philo and Clement, who use the 
word as synonymous with ‘‘ the Scriptures”: and hence 
infers that the Aramaic Xoya mentioned by Papias com- 
prised our entire Greek Gospel. But our surest guide as 
to the meaning in which an author uses a word is to con- 
sult the author himself: and when we find that Papias 
composed a work, Explanation of the Oracles of the Lord, 
Aoylov xupiaxdv éEnynois, and that this consisted largely 
of an interpretation of the discourses of Jesus; confirming ~ 
(?) duaBeBatovpevos, his interpretations by sayings more or 
less fabulous, which he claims to have traced to the circle of 
the apostles; and when we find that Pupias, in comparing 
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the rr of Matthew and Mark, (ier of the latter as 
containing Ta imo tod Xpicrov 3) Ney Pevta 1) mpayOévra, “the 
things said or done by the Christ,’ and says also that Mark, 
in contrast with Matthew, does not give a ovytagis Tov 
kuplakav oylav (or Neyer), 7.e. ‘a compilation of the oracles 
of the Lord,’—we must admit that the word Acya, as used 
by Papias, means chiefly the Lord’s discourses; though it 
might also include a brief narrative of the events which 
served as a setting for some of our Lord’s most important 
utterances, and apart from which they are unintelligible. It 
is our intention to advance a method which will serve as a 
touchstone to decide on the contents of the Aramaic Logia, 
and we shall find that it contained almost all the discourses 
of Jesus and some of the narratives in a condensed form. 
And as to the connexion between the Aramaic Matthew 
and our present first Gospel, we believe that our Greek 
Gospel is a second and enlarged edition of the Aramaic, 
written after the lapse of some years, when the Church had 
begun to realize that it is not the words of Christ merely 
that demand our attention, but that His life and works are 
also Divine oracles, revealing to us the Father. : 

Papias is not the only Church Father who records that 
Matthew wrote a Gospel 77 “EBpaid: Siadéxto. ~Pantenus, 
who preached among ‘‘ the Indians,’”’ says that Bartholo- 
mew had preceded him, and left there the writing (ypadn) 
of Matthew in Hebrew letters. Further testimonies on 
the subject are collected by Meyer on Matthew, pp. 4-8. 

VII. What theories have hitherto been held as to the 
probability that’ Mark and Luke used the Aramaic Gospel 
in the compilation of their ‘‘ Memoirs” ? 

To answer this question fully would be a tedious and a 
thankless task. Theories om this subject have sprung up 
on the fertile soil of Germany, like the fabled warriors from 
the teeth of the dragon on the soil of Boeotia, meeting with 
the same fate—mutual destruction. But it should be borne 
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in mind, that if ever the oe iia of the synoptic 
Gospels is to be solved, it must be by the resuscitation of 
some theory thought to be effete ; for every possible theory 
has been advocated, and every one has also been stoned 
and dragged out for dead. We will restrict ourselves then 
to some of the most important of these theories. The first 
great name which claims attention is that of Eichhorn, 
who thought he had discovered the contents of the Syro- 
Chaldaic Urevangeliwm in the forty-four sections which the 
synoptists have in common. Whatever is found in all the 
three Gospels belonged in his judgment to our Aramaic 
Gospel, written about the time of the stoning of Stephen. 
This primitive document was circulated, and was gradually 
expanded in three different districts by different authors, 
and then each was translated into Greek. The use of 
some two of these secondary documents by the synoptists 
explains the cases where two of them agree; while other 
documents had to be sought as the source of the passages 
in which each of our evangelists stands alone. Led on by 
the criticism of opponents, Hichhorn was continually dis- 
covering fresh Urkunden in. a somewhat arbitrary way, 


considering himself called upon to specify the document — 


from which each verse in our synoptists had been culled. 
The theory of Hichhorn caused an immense sensation 
throughout Germany for some years, but the excessive 
ingenuity and arbitrariness of its later accretions caused it 
to fall into disrepute. Its chief fault was its dead mechan- 
ism. It made the Gospels a mere mosaic of pre-existent 
materials. It allowed too little for prevalent peculiarities 


of style in each Gospel, for the independent idiosyncrasies 


of apostles and apostolic men, still less for inspiration. It 
quite ignored the fact that each Gospel has its raison 
W@étre; that each evangelist was supernaturally endowed 


with a sublime conception of Jesus and His work; and that — 


in the choice of materials, the arrangement of details, the 
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omission and insertion of incidents, each evangelist was 
dominated by his own divinely given conception of the 
Christ. The Tiibingen school of some twenty years later 
was a reaction against this stolid mechanism. It sought 
for a raison d’étre, and was so far right; but was wrong in 
finding it in a supposed antipathy between the Pauline and 
Petrine sections of the Church. 

The next great scholar that we would name as having 
investigated the Papian Matthew is Schleiermacher. He 
came to the conclusion that the Logia was nothing more 
than a collection of our Lord’s sayings; and also that the 
proto-Mark was not nearly so large as our Mark, but simply 
the notes which Peter gave to Mark, and thus our Gospels 
are not in either case the writing to which Papias refers. 
He was opposed by Weisse, who shows that Papias’ de- 
scription of Mark answers admirably to our canonical Mark. 
Then came Knobel, who held that the Aramaic Logia and 
the canonical Mark were the two oldest independent docu- 
ments, and the sources from which chiefly our Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke were compiled. Meyer maintains 
that the Aramaic Matthew was gradually expanded by the 
interweaving of historical matter. Thus enlarged, it was 
translated into Greek, and became our first Gospel. In its 
Aramaic form it was used to some extent by Mark and 
Luke. Mark was written before Matthew was enlarged, 
and the author of the canonical Matthew (who was not 
Matthew himself) made use of Mark. Then. comes Weiss 
who claims to have improved on his predecessors in two 
ways: (1) in the discovery that the Logia contained many 
narratives in addition to the discourses of our Lord. (2) As 
Meyer, he held that Mark and Luke had the Logia before 
them in writing—not however in Aramaic, but in a Greek 
translation, 

Thus we see that there is a strong body of opinion that 
the common matter of the synoptists was taken from a 
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written source ; and we see that several scholars of the first 
rank have maintained that the Aramaic Logia was trans- 
lated into Greek by each of the three synoptists. This is 
the conclusion to which we also have come by thoroughly 
independent investigation. There is a cownter-theory, first 
advocated by Gieseler, which, through Bishop Westcott’s 
influence, has been extensively adopted in this country, 
and has recently been presented in fully developed form by 
the Rev. Arthur Wright. This is the theory of oral tra- 
dition. ‘The advocates of this view remind us of the fact 
that the memoirs of Christ’s life were recited in the 
Church by the catechists, and committed to memory by. 
the catechumens; and they seek to explain the variations 
in the homologous matter of the synopists by two human 
imperfections: (1) the necessarily variant account which 
different equally-credible witnesses would give of the same 
incident ; and (2) the imperfection of human memory in 
transmitting orally the same discourse. The great objec- 
tion usually urged against this theory is, that it does not 
explain the agreement of our Gospels, which is not simply 
one of words, but sometimes ‘‘ extends to finishing touches 
and details of expression, as also to its introductory and 
transitional formule, and in many cases continues through- 
out long speeches and even series of narratives such as 
could never have been transmitted in oral tradition” 
(Weiss: Introduction, vol. ii., p. 209). We wish to add a 
more forcible objection to the theory of oral tradition. If 
it can be shown, as we hope to do, that the variations in 
the common matter of the synoptists are, in numerous 
cases—and we hope to bring forward more than sixty— 
due to a variant translation of a common Aramaic original, 
then the theory which would explain them by the errancy 
of oral tradition must be admitted to be inadequate, if not | 

untenable. . 
J. T. MarsHauu. 
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A LITTLE work has recently appeared, The First Three 
Gospels, their Origin and Relations, by the Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter, the modest and unpretending form of which 
hardly does justice to the character of its contents. This 
is indeed the one thing that I should most regret about it. 
The book is addressed, in my opinion, to an inappropriate 
public. It is published in a series of ‘‘ Biblical Manuals,” 
under the auspices of the Sunday-school Association (Uni- 
tarian). It may therefore be inferred that it is intended 
for the young. And for the highest class of young pupils 
it is in many respects excellently fitted. It is written 
with a clearness of development and a flowing ease of style 
which draw on the reader and prevent his interest from 
flagging. There is just the right degree of warmth about 
it. It is elevated in tone, without being stilted or rheto- 
rical. Even one who does not sympathize with the 
author’s point of view, and who cannot profess to be 
indifferent to his conclusions, will find them presented with 
as little unnecessary friction and aggressiveness as possible. 

These are considerable merits, and the author is fully 
entitled to the credit of them. The drawbacks are: First, 
as I have said, that the book is addressed to a wrong public. 
Books for the young are not the proper field for critical 
experiment. ‘They should be confined to ascertained and 
acknowledged fact. Theories which depend upon critical 
premisses should first be threshed out in the schools before 


_ they are taken down into the highways and hedges. They 
should first be propounded in a form in which they can 


be adequately discussed and tested. The writer should have 
before his eyes the wholesome. knowledge that he is writing 
for scholars who will not allow his statements and theories — 


to pass unquestioned. It seems to me that Mr. Carpenter’s ‘ 
book has distinctly suffered from the fact that this has not 
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been the case. Much of it is not really suited to the young, 
and if it had been submitted in the first instance to those 
for whom it is suited, it would, I think, have been written 
differently. 

This is the second qualification that I should have to 
make in regard to it, that it looks at first sight critical 
in a higher sense than it really is. I do not refer merely 
to certain unguarded expressions, such as on p. 115, where 
it is assumed without a hint of doubt that the last words 
of Mark i. 1, ‘‘ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
(the Son of God],’’ are an interpolation, although they are 
wanting only in a single uncial MS. (N), and although their 
omission (supposing them to be genuine) might be due to 
one of the commonest of accidents. I do not say that 
the omission has nothing to be said for it; but the right 
verdict is doubtless that of Drs. Westcott and Hort, that 
“neither reading can be safely rejected.”’ It is a more 
serious matter when we find a sentence like this on the 
fourth Gospel: ‘‘The rich background of nature and society, 
the variety of occupations, the manifold touches which 
reveal the teacher’s close and loving observation of his 
countrymen, are merged in a few great and universal ideas, 
in whose glow all local colour has been blanched away.” 
The first orthodox commentary on the Gospel that is taken 
up—Dr. Westcott’s or Dr. Plummer’s—will show that this 
is the very reverse of the fact.! The fourth Gospel is really 
full of local colour, and to deny this is to give a wholly 
misleading aspect to the evidence on one of the most funda- 
mental questions. 

The synoptic Gospels are less dangerous ground, and Mr. 


Carpenter gives a critical analysis of these to which little 


exception can be taken. His last three chapters are indeed 
a welcome sign of the progress which is being made towards 


agreement on this head. The Gospel of St. Mark is placed 


1 Speaker’s Commentary, p. v fis; Camb, Greek Test., p. xxvii ff, 
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about the year 70 a.p., and that of St. Luke some ten years 
later, both very probable dates. And if there is a ten- 
dency to bring too far down the latest touches in the Gospel 
which bears the name of St. Matthew, it is acknowledged 
that the mass of the materials of which it is composed are 
older. The whole of this part of the case is stated with 
moderation, and I should myself feel that it would not be 
difficult to arrive at an understanding about it. It is how- 
ever rather strange, and perhaps not without significance, 
that the chapters dealing with this side of the subject are 
the last in the book. They come in rather as an orna- 
mental appendage to the reconstruction of the history than 
as the foundation on which it is based. And accordingly we 
find that the critical determination of the sources has had 
less to do with the main body of the book than might have 
been expected. It needs, in fact, little reading between 
the lines to see that certain dominant ideas are present to 
the mind of the author throughout, and that his decision 
on particular points is far more affected by them than by 
any strictly objective documentary standard. There looms 
before him a dim ideal of what he conceives that the Christ 
ought to be; and if the Gospels do not of themselves yield 
exactly that ideal, they must.be corrected into accordance 
with it. ; 

This is to me another disappointing feature in the book. 
It claims to be critical, and it uses a critical language; but 
when it comes to be looked into, the criticism will be found 
to be far more subjective than objective. And, as a conse- 
quence, it will satisfy the author himself, and those of his 
own way of thinking, more than others who differ from him. 
An example may be seen in the appendix dealing with the 
title ‘‘ Son of Man,” which contains the central and distinc- 
tive idea towards which a great part of the volume may 
be said to be working. The treatment of this title is, to 
the best of my belief, new and original; and although I 


Tos, 
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cannot regard it as at all tenable, it may yet seem to deserve 
some closer examination. 

Mr. Carpenter’s idea is, briefly stated, this: He thinks 
that our Lord did not really use the title in the sense attri- 
buted to it in the Gospels. He would link on the actual 
use to the context in which it originally occurs in the book 
of Daniel. It will be remembered that the first instance in 
which the phrase occurs in any exceptional sense is in con- 
nexion with the vision of the four great monarchies: the 
first represented by a lion; the second, by a bear; the third, 
by a leopard; the fourth, by a monster with iron teeth and 
ten horns. The Ancient of days takes his seat upon the 
throne of judgment; the last of the beasts is destroyed, 
and the others deposed; and there comes with the clouds 
one “‘like unto a son of man,” who is brought before the 
Ancient of days, and receives a dominion which is uni- 
versal and eternal.! There is some little divergence in the 
interpretation, especially of the second of these symbolical 
creatures; still there is no doubt that they stand for a 
succession of monarchies, according to the most common 
view, the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Macedonian, 
or the empire of Alexander and his successors. In con- 
trast with these, the Form “like a son of man” repre- 
sents, no doubt, in its primary significance, and in the 
horizon of the prophet, the idealized, regenerated, purified 
Israel. From a Christian point of view it is not wrongly 
transferred to Him who embodied and fulfilled the ideal 
vocation of Israel. 

Mr. Carpenter however—quite reasonably from his stand- 
point—adheres to the primary application to a regenerated 
Israel. He thinks that the use in the Gospels grew directly 
out of this. The “Coming of the Son of Man” he takes 
to be a synonym for the triumph of “the kingdom,” that 
great social change and renovation to which there can be 

1 Dan, vii. 1-14. 
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no doubt that Jesus looked forward. In more than one 
passage the equation is found in the Gospels, ‘‘ Coming of 
the Son of Man,” =‘“‘coming of the kingdom” (¢.g. in Mark 
ix. 1=Luke ix. 27= Matt. xvi. 28). These passages Mr. 
Carpenter takes as a key to the explanation of the rest; 
and he skilfully works out the view that, wherever persona- 
lity is ascribed to the Son of Man, this is due to a misun- 
derstanding of the real teaching of Jesus. What He said 
impersonally the Church, at a very early date, understood 
personally. Starting from the belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, His disciples soon came to refer what was meant 
for the Messianic people to the Messiah Himself. Hence 
the existence of a number of passages in the Gospels in 
which Jesus is made to speak of Himself when in point of 
fact He did not do so ; hence in particular the appropriation 
of a large group of sayings in which mention is made of the 
“Coming of the Son of Man,” from the inauguration of an 
age of righteousness, or coming of a righteous people, to 
the personal coming, or Second Coming, as we are in the 
habit of calling it, of the Messiah. 

I have said that this hypothesis is skilfully Pecon out, 
but Ido not for a moment believe that it is true. It in- 
volves, as will be seen at once, a wholesale rewriting of the 
Gospels. Itis no doubt the case that there is one impor- 
tant group of passages in which the title ‘“‘Son of Man” 
is specially connected with this future or Second Coming, 
There is no great difficulty in re-interpreting these in the 
sense desired. But there is also a number of other passages 

which are broken up entirely by the attempt to force any 
such meaning upon them. These have to be got rid of by 
less legitimate methods. 


es Iam” which is {found in the other two Gospels. Nor is 


e ' 
4 No very great straining is indeed involved in the explana- 
__-tion of the question in Matthew xvi. 13 (Who do men say 
ta that the Son of Man is?”’) as a simple periphrasis for “ that 

; 
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it in itself difficult to account by this expedient for the 
occurrence of the phrase in the predictions of the passion, 
although the persistent way in which it is repeated on all 
the four occasions where these predictions are uttered (St. 
Mark viii. 31, ix. 9, 12, 31, x. 33) cannot fail to arrest 
attention and arouse some misgiving. 

Mr. Carpenter does not allow that these predictions were 
SO precise as they are made to be. He thinks that Jesus 
knew the risks He was running, and that He deliberately 
faced them; but the definite predictions he would explain 
rather as “‘the Church’s apology for Messiah’s death. The 
stumbling-block of a crucified Christ was removed if it 
could be shown that he had himself predicted his end in 
conformity with ancient prophecy.’”! But then he goes 
on to attribute a delicate tact to those who first gave shape 
to the traditions, which makes a larger demand upon our 
opinion of them. 

“But why should Messiah be here designated ‘Son of Man’? Be- 
cause in the formation of the tradition the language assigned to Jesus 
accommodated itself to his historic utterances. Now the synoptic 
Gospels never represent him as designating himself as the Messiah. 
He does not repudiate the title when it is offered him, but he care- 
fully refrains from assuming it; the official designation is never on 
his lips. It was impossible then that the Church should exhibit 
Jesus as habitually employing a name which he carefully avoided ; 
and the Messianic feeling therefore had to embody itself in'some other — 
term which could find a sanction in his own practice. Such a term 
was ready in the name ‘Son of Man,’ which had been employed by 
Jesus to describe the immediate advent of the ‘kingdom’ in which 
God’s will should be done on earth as it was in heaven.” ? 


T leave it to the reader to say how far a procedure of this. 
kind—at once so bold in its recasting of one set of facts and 
so sensitive and scrupulous in its regard for another—was 
probable in the circles in which the Christian tradition was 
formed in the middle of the first century. 

But however this may be, there are other cases which are. 

1The Synoptic Gospels, etc., p. 374, 2 Ibid. 
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more intractable. One such comes early in the synoptic 
narrative, and is deeply seated in the triple tradition. In 
the healing of the paralytic at Capernaum our Lord pro- 
nounces an absolution over the sick man and then heals 
him, claiming the right to forgive sins as the “‘Son of Man.”’ 
Mr. Carpenter objects to.this that it ‘involves the concep- 
tion of a causal connexion between the sin and the disease 
which it is difficult to believe that Jesus really entertained,” 
and that it is contrary to the view implied in His question 
about the eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell.’ But 
is there no connexion between sin and disease? Is there 
any reason why there should not have been such a ccn- 
nexion in this particular case? The catastrophe at Siloam 
is not parallel. A further objection is, that the part about 
the forgiveness of sins comes in as a parenthesis. It is a 
parenthesis (in St. Mark) of some six verses, and is found, 
as we have seen, with remarkable closeness of language in 
the other synoptics. It therefore goes back as far as the 
documents can take us, and clearly belonged to their com- 
mon original. Incidents like this are needed to sustain the 
charge of blasphemy; and the mere fact that one part of a 
narrative is separable from the rest by no means pore 
that it ought to be separated. 

Another example follows soon after this. Our pray sup- 
ports the act of His disciples in plucking the ears of corn, 
not only by the precedent of Abiathar, but also by laying 
down the principle that “the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath,” to which, according to St. 
Mark, He adds the further corollary, ‘‘so that the Son of 
Man is Lord even of the Sabbath.” A natural and appro- 
priate climax, say we, to whom the title “Son of Man” 
presents no difficulties: ‘exceedingly unsatisfactory ’’ is 
Mr. Carpenter’s verdict; bat the difficulty in his eyes is 
clearly not critical, but dogmatic. 

1 Page 378. 
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It is not surprising that the passages against which a 
criticism of this kind is directed are many of them those 
which Christendom specially values. 

“Whosoever would become great among you, shall be your servant: 
and whosoever would be first among you, shall be servant of all. For 
verily the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many”’ (Mark x, 43245). 

It is observed upon this that, while St. Matthew is 
in almost complete verbal agreement with St. Mark, he 
introduces 

“the saying about the Son of Man with ‘even as’ instead of ‘for.’ 
But the very fact that the phrase receives this introduction! awakes 
the suspicion that we are presented rather with a comment or reflec- 
tion of the narrator than with a word from Jesus; and it contains a 
reference to the mystic efficacy of his death which shows at once what 
is the significance of the name ‘Son of Man,’ and appears to be due 
rather to the interpretation of the Church than to the word of the 


teacher. The equivalent in the third Gospel, Luke xxii. 27, ‘I am 
among you as he that serveth [ministereth],’-1s:'much more direct.” 


According to the critical analysis, the presence of a phrase 
in two out of the three authorities decides its claim to 
acceptance as representing the common original of all three. 
Mr. Carpenter himself appears to recognise this principle ; ” 
but he ignores it altogether when it comes into collision 
with what he considers @ priori probability, 7.e. with any- 
thing that favours the thesis which he aims at proving. 

No better foundation seems to underlie the rejection of 
Luke xix. 10, the commendation of Zaccheus: ‘‘ To-day is 
salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he also is a 


son of Abraham. For the Son of Man came to seek and to. 


save that which was lost.’’ 
It is admitted that it cannot be proved, but at the same 


time suggested as “‘ not improbable, that some original utter- 


1 The ancients were less careful than we are in preserving causal connexions. 
For instance, in the Latin versions enim and autem are frequently treated as 
almost interchangeable. 

2 Pages 264, 266. 
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ance of Jesus has been cast by the Church into this form, 
and that the phrase has grown out of the effort to pour- 
tray Messiah as the world’s redeeming power, the Saviour 
even of the lowest of mankind.’ We cannot help asking, 
Whence came that effort? It certainly was not prompted 
by the current Jewish conception of the Messiah; and it 
can hardly have been derived from any other source than 
the teaching of Jesus Himself. 

There is more that is attractive in the acute observation 
that the mention of blasphemy “against the Son of Man” 
in Luke xii. 10 (= Matt. xii. 832) may possibly have arisen 
from misreading of an original which had the “sons of 
men” (‘‘all their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men’’), as in the parallel context of St. Mark. But here 
we have again the agreement of two of the synoptic 
columns against the third; so that we should have to 
believe that the same misreading lay behind each. And 
if there is a questionable element in the passage about the 
sign of Jonah (Matt. xii. 40=Luke xi. 30), that element 
is contained, not in the allusion to the Son of Man (‘so 
shall the Son of Man be [a sign to this generation]’’), 
which is common to bath accounts, but rather in the 
expansion of this which is found in St. Matthew. 

It will have been seen that too many of the eran 
quoted above are not only not suggested by the critical 
analysis, but directly opposed to it. The temptation has 
been too strong to choose, not that form of a saying which 
approves itself as most original, but that which lends the 

+ Most support to the hypothesis which is being advocated. 

Mr. Carpenter, I cannot but think, has been progressing too 


them to mix themselves with his statement of the facts. 


long held, that in order to get at any sound conclusion 


fast. He has formed his theories too soon, and allowed — 
a I can only see in the result a confirmation of what I have . 


about the synoptic Gospels we need to execute a “self- — 
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denying ordinance,’ and for some sufficient period of time 
exclude all theories of this higher sort! involving the super- 
natural, whether in the way of affirmation or of denial; and 
that we should confine ourselves strictly to the critical 
problem of ascertaining what is the absolutely earliest form 
of the tradition, and by what steps and gradations other 
later forms are built up round it. We have Mr. Rush- 
brooke’s Synopticon, but we have not yet that series of 
close and minute studies for which it ought to furnish the 
text. And pending the prosecution of those studies, I 
would respectfully invite the authors of “ biblical manuals ”’ 
such as that of which I am speaking to think twice before 
they engage in what may be a spreading broadcast of error. 

It must not however be supposed that my sole objection 
to the particular theory before us is that it involves the 
re-writing—and the premature re-writing—of the Gospels. 
Another group of reasons, historical rather than critical, 
tells in the same direction. There is one marked omission 
in Mr. Carpenter’s argument. He says nothing (in this 
connexion) of the Book of Enoch. Probably the simplest 
interpretation of this silence is that he sets down the 
passages implicated as of Christian origin. The view is that 
of a minority of critics: still it is held by Dr. Drummond 
in his Jewish Messiah; and I can quite understand his 
colleague sharing the opinion. The point is however 
important, not to say vital, in its bearing upon the whole 
question. Perhaps this is another instance in which the 
exigences of a school manual have interfered with the 
proper scientific discussion of a problem which demands 
science. If the so called “ parables’’ in the Book of Enoch 
are pre-Christian, then the whole conditions of the problem 
are different. In that case it cannot be questioned that 
the title ‘Son of Man” was already applied, before Jesus 
used it, to the personal Messiah. Here for instance is a 
passage which excludes all doubt upon the subject: 
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“There I saw One who had a head of days [i.e. was old], and His 
head was white like wool; and with Him was a Second, whose counte- 
nance was like the appearance of a man, and His countenance was full 
of grace, like one of the holy angels. And I asked one of the angels 
who were with me, and who showed me all the secrets, concerning this 
Son of Man, who He was and whence He was, and why He goes with 
the Head of days. And he answered and said to me: This is the 
Son of Man who has justice, and justice dwells with Him; and all the 
treasures of secrecy He reveals, because the Lord of the spirits has 
chosen Him, and His portion overcomes all things before the Lord of 
the spirits in rectitude to eternity. And this Son of Man, whom thou 
hast seen, will arouse the kings and mighty from their couches, and the 
strong from their thrones, and will loosen the bands of the strong, and 
will break the teeth of the sinners,” etc. (Book of Enoch xlvi. 1 ff.) 


There are several other passages equally explicit, and all 
much to the same effect. Schurer places the chapters in 
which they are found about the time of Herod the Great. 
He argues that there is nothing in them which is not 
entirely explicable on Jewish premisses; that they are 
either wholly Jewish or wholly Christian, the hypothesis 
of interpolation being inadmissible ; but that if they are 
Christian, the wonder is that they are not more Christian, 
as they speak of the Messiah only as coming in glory and 
for judgment, and do not give a hint of any other coming 
in a state of suffering and humiliation. This seems to me, 
I confess, sound reasoning. There is nothing to identify 
this Judge of quick and dead with the historical person of © 
Jesus of Nazareth.? We may observe further that judg- 
ment is threatened mainly against heathen potentates 
and tyrants and not upon individuals. This is exactly 
in accordance with the temper of the Jews, who consoled 
themselves for the oppression from which they suffered by 


* Thave followed the translation from the Ethiopic by Schodde (Andover, 


_ 1882), except for one slight verbal alteration. 


2 Neutest. Zeitgesch. ii. 626. 


* Dr. Drummond admits that this is ‘a formidable difficulty” (Jewish 


Messiah, p. 61), and therefore does not assert that the “« parables” as a whole 
are post-Christian, but has recourse to the hypothesis of extensive interpolation, 
Allowance should in fairness be made for the possibility of this. 
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the prospect of seeing their cause avenged; but it is far 
less in accordance with the spirit of primitive Christianity. 

I think therefore that the balance of probability is de- 
cidedly in favour of the pre-Christian origin of the passages 
in question. But I incline to this view still more because 
of what appears to be the excellent historical sequence if we 
assume that to be the case. If we suppose that the title 
“Son of Man” was already attached to the personal 
Messiah before the coming of Christ, then it seems to me 
that all the facts fall beautifully into their places. Mr. 
Carpenter takes up the very paradoxical position that 
Jesus accepted undoubtedly Messianic titles when they 
were applied to Him by others, and also (if I understand 
rightly) that He was Himself conscious of a Messianic 
calling; but that He never spoke of Himself directly as 
the Messiah unless it were in the one character as 
“Servant of Jehovah.’’! In other words, he will not 
allow the name ‘‘Son of Man,’’ which our Lord is made 
to give to Himself in all the Gospels, and he will allow the 
name “‘ Servant of Jehovah,’ which He does not explicitly 
give to Himself in any of the Gospels, although it was 
undoubtedly given to Him by primitive tradition.? Let 
us make the contrary assumption, and see with what a 
delicate felicity and appropriateness the standing title in 
the Gospels is chosen. I take it that among the Jews at 
the Christian era, at least among such as shared the lively 
expectations which were then abroad of the great-deliver- 
ance which was approaching, it was distinctly understood 
that the ‘Son of Man” meant “the Messiah.” At the 
same time it was not a common title, because the ordinary 
usage of the phrase ‘son of man” in the Old Testament 
pointed to that side of human weakness and frailty which 


1 See p. 125. 
2 Cf. Matt. xii. 18; Acts iii. 18, 26, iv. 27, 30; Clem. Rom. dd Gornlixy 253) 


4; Doct. XU. Apost. ix. 1; Mart. Polyc. xiv. 1, 3. 
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the zealots of the day least cared to dwell upon in the King 
for whom they were looking. But the very reason which 
led them to avoid the title induced our Lord to take it. It 
expressed His Messiahship definitely enough for His pur- 
pose ; but it expressed it in that veiled and suggestive way 
which characterized the whole of His teaching on His own 
person. At the same time, it conveyed to those who had 
ears to hear the whole secret of the incarnation. That 
which the Jews shrank from and ignored He rather placed 
in the forefront of His mission. He came as the repre- 
sentative of humanity, not militant and triumphant, but in 
its weakness and suffering. He was made in all points like 
as we are, though without sin; so that we might not have 
a High Priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but who can bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring... He entered into human nature, and took it as a 
whole. That very side of it which men were wont to dis- 
parage and to try all they could to escape from He made 
peculiarly His own. He did so, not only in order to make 
it the point of contact, the recipient and conductor for 
His own boundless love and sympathy, but also in order 
to show that through it lay the true path of salvation; to 
demonstrate in act as well as in word that he that findeth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall find 
it; that the true disciple must take up his cross; and that 
even an apostle must learn that when he is weak then is 
he strong. 

We note then, running through our Lord’s use of this 
title two veins of meaning side by side. On the one hand, 
the Son of Man is He who shall come in the clouds of 
heaven and judge all nations. On the other hand, it is as — 
Son of Man that He mingles in the innocent festivities of 
life, as “eating and drinking,” though in the same capacity — 
He ‘‘has not where to lay His head”; it is as the Son — 

1 Heb. iv. 15, v. 2. 
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of Man that He forgives sins, and comes to seek and to 
save them that are lost; it is as the Son of Man that He 
foretells His own passion. Other names bring out His 
other aspects as the Logos, face to face with God from 
all eternity ; as the Son of God, who alone is admitted to 
the innermost counsels of the Father; as the Son of David, 
born of the royal lineage, and claiming-His royal preroga- 
tive ; as the anointed Prophet, as well as King; but there 
is none like this which so touches the tender place in the 
hearts of men, or which so explains the paradox of victory 
through suffering: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.” 

Lastly, the form and manner in which the phrase is used, 
—the very rhythm, we might say, of the sentences in which 
it is found—stamp it as original. It was natural enough 
that the seers in the Book of Daniel and in the Book of 
Enoch should speak as they do of the Son of Man in the 
third person; but it was by no means so obvious that the 
Messiah should consistently adopt this objective way of 
referring to Himself. Surely we have here one of those 
individual and characteristic touches which make the figure 
of Christ, for all its universality, stand out in the Gospels 
with such distinctness. It is a touch no less individual than 
that by which the fourth evangelist at once conceals and 


~~ reveals his own identity. We may indeed be pardoned for 


the conjecture that on this point the disciple has not been 
unaffected by the example of the Master. And it is equally 
striking that as in the fourth Gospel the term “ Logos,” 
though used by the evangelist, is never put into the lips 
of the Lord, so throughout the New Testament the term 
‘“Son of Man” is reserved for the Lord Himself, with the 
single exception of the exclamation of St. Stephen.’ But it 
is another matter when we are told that this scrupulously 
consistent, and beautifully harmonious and significant usage 
1 Acts vii. 56. 
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is all due to a misunderstanding, and that it is the work, 
not of Christ Himself, but of the early Church. Many of 
us will doubt the power of the popular imagination to pro- 
duce effects so much above its own level. But indeed on 
all grounds the hypothesis seems to be an untenable one. 
The texture of the Gospels is too closely knit to allow room 
for it by any process of critical elimination, and to intro- 
duce it is to make the history of the founding of Christianity 
less coherent and less intelligible. 
W. SaAnpay. 
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“ But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea driven by the wind and tossed. For let not that man think 
that he shall receive anything of the Lord. A man of two minds, he is unstable 
in all his ways.”—Jamus i. 6-8. 

BEFORE we enter on the main theme of these verses there 
are two critical points to be noted, to each of which we 
must give a moment’s attention. St. James says that the 
man of dubious or double mind must not expect to receive 
anything of ‘‘the Lord.’ Now on the lips of any other 
Apostle, ‘the Lord’’ would stand for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
On his lips it stands for God, the Father Almighty, as we 
may see by comparing ver. 5 with ver. 7: ‘If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God’’; ‘Let not that man 
think he shall receive anything of the Lord.’ Obviously 
“‘the Lord” of the latter verse is the ‘‘ God”’ of the former. 
Here then we have a new indication that St. James re- 
mained a Jew after he became a Christian. Unlike the 
other Apostles, he used this term ‘‘the Lord” in the Jewish 
sense, as it was used by the Hebrew prophets. With him, 
as with them, ‘‘the Lord” stood for Jehovah, not for 
Jesus. — Pi 


Again, St. James had another Jewish habit. The Hebrew 
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poets were fond of playing on words in a double sense. So 
was St. James, as we shall have to note again and again. 
But he is not responsible for the pun on “wave” and 
“wavering’’ in ver. 6. That is due to our translators. 
There is nothing to warrant it in the Greek, which is, quite 
accurately, rendered in the Revised Version, ‘‘ Let him ask 
in faith, nothing doubting: for he that doubteth is like the 
surge of the sea driven by the wind and tossed.” I have 
retained the older rendering of the Authorized Version 
simply because the pun*is quite in St. James’s style, and 
in translating it is well to maintain an author’s characteristic 
style so far as we can. 

And now for our main theme—the sequence of thought 
contained in these verses. 

“Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward”’: 
so at least we often say; so Job said. But, at the most, 
the saying is only a half truth. It would be quite as true 
to say, “‘ Man is born to joy, as the birds to sing,” and 
even more true. Before his troubles came upon him in 
such blinding succession and force, Job himself, translating 
his own experience into abstract forms, would have said, 
“Man is born to tranquillity, enjoyment, peace.” And, 
after the Lord had “turned his captivity,’ and given him 
‘twice as much as he had before,” he saw and acknow- 
ledged that it was good for him to have been afflicted, that 
out of his sorrow there had come a truer, finer joy. We 
are too apt to follow his example, and judge the lot of man 
from our own; and even in judging of our own lot we 
commonly fall into two mistakes. 

First, when the keen edge of pain is pressed on our 
hearts, we forget how much there is in life, and even in our 
own life, that is bright and cheerful ; how fair the world is 
in which we live; how much kindness we receive from our 


friends and neighbours; and how many opportunities we 


have of showing them kindness and of doing them good. 
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When we are troubled by the cares of home, we do not 
for the moment remember through what large spaces the 
common charities and pleasures of home have nourished 
our hearts and made them joyful. When we are troubled 
by the cares of business, we do not for the moment re- 
member how much we haye gained from business, how 
much of wholesome occupation, how much training in 
manliness, in tact, in power to deal with men; we forget 
how miserable we should have been if we had had no daily 
task to occupy and steady and brace us. When we lose 
one whom we love, we do not for the moment remember 
how many are left to love us; in the keen sense of how 
much we have lost in losing him, we forget that here, in 
our very loss, is a new opportunity of proving that we were 
not unworthy of his love, if only we nerve ourselves to serve 
those who were as dear to him as to us, instead of indulging 
in an unavailing grief. We sigh, ‘‘ Man is born to trouble!”’ 
and forget, for the time, how much tranquillity and joy the 
days have brought us. And thus, before we are aware, we 
libel God, the Giver of all good, and even assume that it is 
pious to utter this libel on His goodness ! > 

The second mistake we make is in not discerning ‘that 
trouble itself is designed to conduct us to the true joy, the 
supreme good of life. The most valuable of all possessions 
is, aS we have seen, a pure and noble character, a perfect 
and entire spiritual manliness. Even while we are on earth 
our happiness depends far more on our character than on 
our outward conditions; for men of high and fine spiritual 
character are happy in all conditions, from the lowest to 
the highest, from him who has not where to lay his head 
to him who has not where to bestow his goods. And when 
we die, when we leave this.world, our character still more 
directly determines our fate. Of all that we have we can. 


: only take ¢his with us—our character and the fruits it has 
’ borne, whether in the habits it has formed for us, or in the 
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deeds it has prompted us to do. “We shall take our habits 
with us, and our works will follow us. Clearly, then, our 
main task in life is to form in ourselves that noble and com- 
plete character which is the mainspring of happiness both 
here and hereafter. If you were about to emigrate to the 
antipodes, and of all your possessions there was only one 
which you could take with you, and that the very thing 
which had most,promoted your well-being before you started, 
would you account yourselves wise were you to bend your 
attention on everything else, and neglect only that? But 
we must, all of us, soon emigrate to another world. There 
is only one of our possessions that we can take with us— 
our self, our personality, our character, such as we have 


made it. Can it be wise of us, then, to attend to every- ~ 


thing but this, to anything more than this? Is it wise to 
be for ever pursuing gains that we must leave behind us, 
without much regard to their effect on character; or plea- 
sures, the very faculty for which we shall lose when we die ; 
or so to live among our friends as not to make sure that we 


shall meet them again beyond the sea, in the new world to. 


which we go? 

If we were wise, we should take the counsel of St. James, 
and make character our supreme end and aim. We should 
welcome whatever will help us to be ‘“‘perfect and entire, 
lacking nothing.”” We should count it all joy when we fall 
into the divers trials by which we are made constant in our 
fidelity to God—to truth, 7.e., and righteousness and charity ; 
and thus we should acquire the divine art of extracting joy 
from trouble itself, and a cheerful strength from the painful 
tests to which we are kindly exposed. 

“‘ But,” it may be said, “such wisdom, though we crave 


it, is beyond most of us. Itis high; we cannot attain unto ~ 
it.’ With what comfort, then, should the assurance come — 


home to. our hearts, that, if any of us lack wisdom, lack this 


wisdom, we have only to ask it of God, and He will give aa 
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it to us, and give it without upbraiding us either for asking 
so much, or for not having asked it before! How welcome 
should be the assurance that God will give us the very 
wisdom for which we sigh, and which seems beyond our 
reach, not because of any virtue or desert on our part, but 
simply because He is God the Giver; because He gives to 
all, and not only to us; because, in His boundless goodness 
and bounty, He must give, and still give, and give again, 
just as the sun must shine. 

We are very ingenious in tormenting ourselves, and often, 
when at last we have learned what the true wisdom of life 
is, and have come to long for it, and have even asked God 
for it, we mournfully conclude that He will not hear our 
prayer, either because we are not worthy, or because we 
have asked amiss. Let us therefore lay to heart the pro- 
mise of St. James: ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men, with simplicity (ie. 
without reserve, without duplicity, not keeping the word 
of promise to the ear, only to break it to the pt and 
chideth not, and tt shall be given him.” 

We shall need all the comfort we can get from this 
assurance, and from the fact that it is based on the very 
nature of God Himself; for the holy Apostle goes on to 
warn us that in one way we may ask amiss, ask so as not 
to obtain, even when we are asking wisdom to form our 
character and guide our lives aright. God is the Giver, 
indeed. He lives only to impart Himself, to bless us with 
all good. But even He cannot give us a good we will not 
take; or rather, He may and does give it to us, but He 
cannot compel us to use it for our good; and if we do not 
use it for good, we must abuse it to our own hurt and be all 
the poorer for His bounty. 

God gives as the sun shines, on the evil sad on the 
‘good; but it is only the good soil that takes the benefit 
of its light and heat. Nay, more, bold as it may sound, I 
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will undertake to show that God has given, given to each 
one of us, this very wisdom—wisdom to mould character 
and guide life aright—for which we nevertheless ask, and 
do well to ask, Him. He has it who uses it, and he who 
uses it not; we all have it, however imperfectly we act upon 
it. For is there any one of us who does not see at times, 
is there any one of us who does not see at this moment, 
that to have a noble and complete character formed in us, 
to become perfect and entire men, such as Jesus was, is our 
highest conceivable good—highest in life, in death, and in 
the life to come, the good which is both most valuable in 
itself and most enduring? But if we do, we all have the 
wisdom we ask, though we do not use it to the full. The 
defect is not in God, the Giver, but in us, the askers. 

What is this defect then? How comes it to pass that, 
longing for the true wisdom of life, asking for it, having it, 
we yet feel as though we had not received anything of 
the Lord? St. James suggests the answer. We are men 
of two minds instead of men of one, and therefore we are 
as unstable as water, nay, as foam, and do not reach the 
excellence for which we sigh. Even when we pray for 
wisdom, we waver in our choice. If we crave wisdom, we 
also crave an ease, a gain, an enjoyment which is incon- 
sistent with wisdom and the use of it. Instead of being 
like a mighty river which steadfastly presses on its way, 
sweeping all obstacles before it, we are like a wave of the 
sea, driven and tossed now this way, now that, the sport 
of every wind that blows. This is that fatal flaw in our 
nature which defeats our endeavours after true wisdom. 


We are not of a single heart, we are not of one mind, we —— 


are not of an undivided will in our high quest. 

Now is not that true? St. James does not charge us 
with hypocrisy, with pretending to a goodness we do not 
possess, or with feigning a desire for goodness we do not 
feel. He simply charges us with vacillation, with incon- 
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sistent aims and desires. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ he seems to say, . 


“you want to be good, want it quite sincerely; but then 
you want many other things as well. At times you want 
them more. You shrink from the effort which goodness 
involves. You know it is wise and right, the true wisdom, 
the one duty, to serve God and your neighbour, and you 
wish to do it; but at times you shrink from the trouble of 
leaving your room and your book to serve a neighbour, or 
from the thought and emotion without which you cannot 
worship God. You sincerely desire to carry your religion 
into your daily life; but you cannot always be at the 
pains to control your temper, or you have not the courage 


to discountenance a dishonest custom, or to refuse a profit 


which can only be obtained in doubtful ways.” 

This, and such as this, is what the Apostle means when 
he reminds us of our instability, our two-mindedness, of 
the fickleness of our hearts, of our divided wills. Elijah 
had the same thought in his mind when he upbraided the 
Israelites with the challenge, ‘‘ How long halt ye between 
two opinions?” or, more exactly, ‘‘How long halt ye 
between two paths?’’—one foot on the higher path and 
one on the lower, so that they made little way, and were 
thrown into a distorted and ungainly attitude. ~ 

We all know what the Prophet, what the Apostle meant, 
for we~have all limped on Elijah’s two paths; we have 
all been as waves on St. James’s sea, now rising toward 
heaven, now sinking toward the abyss. Or, only slightly 
to change the figure, we have all wavered on the waves, as 


- Peter did when, no longer keeping his eyes on Christ, he 


began to sink. Like him, we have had our minds distracted 


between trust and fear, between love for the Master and ie 


self-love. “Wherefore didst thou doubt?” said Christ to 


Peter; 7.e. ““ Why become a man of two minds? Why 
___ suffer your thoughts to be drawn in two opposite directions 
_ —toward Me, and yet away from Me?” And tous St. 


: 
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James says: “ Do not doubt; do not suffer your minds to 
be distracted by the conten claims of flesh and spirit, 
of heaven and earth, of time and eternity : or, though you 
ask for the best things, you will not, because you cannot, 
receive anything of the Lord. He will give you wisdom 
if you ask it, for He gives to all; but what will you be the 
better for wisdom if you do not use it ?” 

What we want, in order to attain decision of will, unity 
of character, is faith, or more faith, in the spiritual and 
eternal realities, to have our hearts more fully set on them, 
to be quite sure that they are worth more than all the 
goods of time, and that we may possess and enjoy them, 
even in these fleeting hours of time. And therefore it is 
that St. James bids us, if we lack the true wisdom, ask 


for it in faith, nothing doubting. The fact is, that we 


do doubt, that we do not fully and heartily believe. We 
get weary and ashamed of limping awkwardly on our two 
paths; we grow sick of being tossed to and fro between our 
better and our inferior desires ; and we ask God to give us 
wisdom to choose the better part, to take and keep the 
higher path, to maintain a settled and onward course. But 


even aS we ask, even when we are in our best moods, do 


we quite want to break once for ail with the world? do 
we see no flower we long to pluck which blooms only on 


the lower path? Alas! we ask for decision itself with an — 


undecided heart, not expecting, nor altogether wishing, to 
receive a full and immediate answer to our prayer, not 
braced and prepared for the effort it would take to erage 
that answer, should it come. 

Is there no remedy, no real help for us? Will nothing 
induce or compel us to choose God and truth and goodness 


with all our hearts? Will nothing persuade us to make 


the formation of a noble and harmonious character our 
supreme aim, and to follow it with a single and an un- 
divided will? Shall we never make it our chief and stead- — 
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fast endeavour to be true and upright and kind in all we do, 
and with all our strength? Many of us are so sick of our 
indecision, of being divided in will and aim, that we say we 
would willingly make any sacrifice in order to have done 
with it, that the sense of unity may be brought into our 
hearts and lives, that we may always be doing one thing, 
and that the best. And sometimes God takes us at our 
word. He sends the divers tribulations which make us 
feel how unable the things of sense and time are to satisfy. 
the soul, how uncertain our hold of them is. He convinces 
us, by arguments which rend our hearts, that we cannot 
rest in any earthly good, however pure and sweet it may 
be; or that, if we could rest in it, we cannot be sure of 
having it long. And thus, painfully yet most graciously, 
“He teaches and constrains us to seek first the things which 
lie beyond the reach of change, and which can satisfy us, 
even though we should lack all else. Truth, righteousness, 
charity, fellowship with the Father and with His Son, the 
hope of becoming one with all the wise and faithful and 
good, and of meeting all whom we love in a world in which 
there will be no change, save the changes which will bring 
us nearer to each other by bringing all nearer to God— 
these now become our aim, our strength, our joy. The 
very sorrows we most dreaded have made us men of one 
mind, and will in due course make us perfect and entire, 
lacking nothing. We still love the beautiful world around 
us, and the friends who have long been dear to us, and the 
necessary or honourable tasks assigned us, and the pleasant 
recreations and enjoyments permitted us. We love them 
more than ever: but we love and value them most of all, 
- not for what is outward and visible in them, but for what 
is inward and invisible; forthe help they yield us to be- 


come brave and true and gentle, for the opportunities they 


afford us of helping others to walk after the spirit, and not : 
after the flesh. We love this beautiful world most of all 
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when it speaks to us of the beauty of its Maker. We love 
our common and public tasks, not so much for the gain we 
make by them, as for the good we may do by them, the 
contribution we tender to the general welfare. We love 
our friends, not so much for any personal comfort or ease 
we may get out of them, nor because they cast back on us 
a softened and flattering reflection of ourselves, but rather 
because they are helping us, and we are helping them, to 
live the true life, to pursue the chief good. And, imperfect 
as we all are, there are many of us who really do value our 
friends in proportion as they aid us to be our best selves, 
and invite us into those upper chambers of the soul in 
which we find it so hard to abide. 

When we pray for wisdom, then, wisdom to guide our 
lives toward high spiritual ends, we may be sure that God 
will give it. But we may be sure too that, with the wis- 
dom, He will send the trials which will constrain us to 
accept and use it. When the trials come, we must bear 
them ; for who can escape the hand of God? But shall 
we not also take the wisdom they bring with them? Shall 
we not suffer them to redeem us from our indecision, from 
halting and wavering between the supreme eternal good 
and a good that is only temporal and will change with 
time? Shall we not count it all joy if by these trials we 
are made men of one mind, and have that mind fully and 
wholly bent on God, and on the joy and peace which are to 
be found in Him, and in Him alone? 

There is but one way to escape the trials which are so- 
painful tous. And it is this: To make them unnecessary, 
by an instant, voluntary, and entire devotion to the true 


aim, the supreme good, of life. Because God loves us, and 
will make us perfect and entire, He must and will send 


us any sorrows, losses, pains necessary to detach our hearts 


- from the inferior objects and aims on which they are too 


apt to settle. His very love for us compels Him to compel 
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us to choose the better part. If we would avoid the pain 
of compulsion, we must freely choose the better part for 
ourselves. So long as we halt between two, and waver this 
way and that, we must not expect, we dare not hope, to 
escape the trials which will make us of a single heart and 
an undivided will. When those trials come, let us remem- 
ber for what they come, what an end of mercy, that so 
we may be able to rejoice in tribulation itself, knowing that 
by tribulation God is constraining us to bring forth all the 


peaceable fruits of righteousness and love. 
S. Cox. 


GHNHSIS AND SCIENCE. 
IntRopDucToRY NOTE. 


THREE eminent men of science! have, at my request, 
furnished me with their opinions as to the possibility of 
establishing an agreement between the statements in the 
first chapter of Genesis and the certain and well-ascertained 
results of modern scientific investigation. 

I am glad to say I have their permission to publish the 
papers and letters in which these opinions are expressed, 
and they now appear as an appendix to the ‘“ Notes on | 
Genesis’’ in successive numbers of Tam Expostror. 

J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


PROFESSOR STOKES ON GENESIS. 


dg 
Drarn Mr. Dean,— 
Some of the questions you ask me are rather for a 
theologian to answer than for a scientific man, especially 
one who does not know Hebrew. I think perhaps I had 
best, in the first instance, mention what on scientific 
1 Sir G. G. Stokes, M.P., F.R.S., President of the Royal Society; Rev. C. 


Pritchard, D.D., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of | 


Oxford; Rev. G. Bonney, Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in University 
College, London. 
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grounds seems likely to have been the history of the earth, 
an4 then refer to your specific questions, 

Hinggins’ discovery of the gaseous nature of many of the 
nébule has revived the belief in the probable formation 
of stare by the gradual condensation of matter previously 
disseminated in an attenuated form, In different nebule 
and stars we seem to see successive stages of condensation, 
First, we have 2 nebula without, or almost without, a stellar 
point, the spectrum of it showing that it was not solid or . 
liquid sastter, but matter in 4 gaseous, or it may be ultra- 
gaseous state. Then we have 4 mixture of the two, a 
neinule with spectrum indicative of gas, and one or more 
stdler points, which seem to be #0 wnnected with the 
ndbuls 28 to render it very improbable that they are stars 
having no relation to the nebula, but are merely situated 
| ~eesmally in 2 Nine with it as seen from the earth, Then 
we bave nebulous stars, where the stellar point forms the 

ih part A the whole, And, lastiy, sriicls forthe conse 
; case, are withons sensible nebulosity. 
y here we seem to have regular gradation, bejuitige 
it incandescent gas, or ultra-gas, and going on to a 

ite star, that is a distant sun. Are 
, Ausainosity A the nebnle leads to the inference that — 
ixaate saclecules axe in a state of internal ears 
is continually being spent by commsnnnication to t 
5, sud would conse betore long if not renewed. Tt t x 
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matter in it were in that condition, the universe would be 
without light. It may be that in the interstellar spaces, 
or outside nebule, there is still matter in this condition ; 
but if so, our senses give us no means of ascertaining its 
existence. The production of light would be therefore the 
first visible stage of progress. The sources of this light, 
instead of being concentrated into brilliant suns, would be 
diffused over gigantic spaces. 

If we fix our attention on any one nebulous system in 
process of condensation, and suppose the initial motions of 
its parts,—the motions, that is, at a time which we please 
to take for our starting point, arbitrary,—then the chances 
would be infinity to one that the mass, as a whole, would 
have a motion of rotation. Into the precise mathematical 


; meaning of what I have thus expressed in short compass 


I need not enter. It might well therefore be that, as the 
contraction proceeded, portions of the matter would, from 
time to time, be left behind by the retreating mass, gravi- 
tating towards it, but being prevented from falling into it 
by their tangential velocity, causing them to go round the 
central mass like an assemblage of minute planets, which 
would, as a general rule, collect into a single mass. Or 
rather, perhaps the ring of gaseous matter left. behind by 
the contracting gaseous matter within would collect into 
a still gaseous mass, circulating like a gaseous planet not 
yet condensed, and the condensation would be subsequent 
to the collection. Such a mass on cooling and contracting 
might similarly in the process of condensation leave rings 
behind which would collect into satellites. In the case of 
Saturn we seem to have, not only a set of satellites, but 
also a ring of matter which condensed into a number of | 
minute discrete bodies, instead of one, forming a ring which 
is in ‘reality composed of a number of rings, instead of a _ 
single globe, or a succession of such globes. 

Take now one of these primaries, say the earth. If it 


— 
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condensed from nebulous matter, it would at first be at an 
extremely high temperature: Arguments have been derived 
from the figure of the earth, that it was originally in a 
state of fusion. Among the constituents of our earth we 
have a large quantity of water, some two-thirds of its 
surface in its present state being covered by sea, with an 
average depth say of two miles. While the earth was still 
extremely hot, this would be in that sort of nondescript 
condition, above the “ critical temperature ’’ of Andrews, in 
which, as Andrews showed, there is a continuous passage 
from what everybody would call liquid to what everybody 


would call gas, z.e. steam. There would be a continuous’ 


transition in the condition of water-substance from a very 
dense state at the surface of the earth to a rare state high 


up. At the outskirts of the atmosphere the temperature | 


would, at least after a time, be below the “critical point,” 
and there would be a mantle of cloud. 

On further cooling, the surface of the earth would get 
below ‘‘ critical point”? for water. I do not recollect what 
this temperature is, but it is far above the boiling point. 
When the temperature had fallen below this, there would 
be a definite upper surface to liquid water, above which we 
should have a mixture of air and vapour of water, which 
in the upper region would condense and fall in torrential 
showers of intensely hot water. As the cooling went on, 
the distinction between the liquid and gaseous water would 
become more and more marked; the quantity of liquid 
water, at first small, would greatly increase, forming seas, 
and the temperature of the sea and falling rain would 
become moderate. At last the cooling might be sufficient 
to permit of the introduction of vegetable life. Vegetable 
must of course precede animal life, since all animals live, 
immediately or mediately, upon vegetable food. 

Meanwhile the condensation of the nebular matter inside 


the earth's orbit would have been going on, and the 


~ 
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matter would come to have a stellar centre, and would 
ultimately collect into a sun with a definite outline. Con- 
sidering the minuteness of the earth’s mass compared with 
that of the sun, and the slowness of the condensation, it 
seems probable that the earth would have made consider- 
able progress in its cooling, and what depends upon it, 
before the luminous matter inside its orbit would have 
collected into a definite sun. 

' The first mention we have in the record of animal life 
is in relation to the waters, and the earliest fossil animal 
remains are those of marine creatures. As to an objection 
which, if I rightly remember, Huxley raised, that whales 
are mammals, and that mammals belong to a later geo- 
logical age, I do not know Hebrew, nor, I presume, does 
Huxley; but whatever the word may mean, it cannot, I 


think, mean whales. For whales are denizens of the Arctic - 


and Antarctic seas, coming down a bit into the temperate 
regions ; and the Hebrews in all probability knew nothing 
about them, and would not therefore have a word to denote 
the creature. The word, I suppose, means some big marine 
creature, and the saurians are such, which stand high in 
geological time, though, as I do not know geology, I cannot 
tell you how high. Winged reptiles, which a non-scientific 
person might well call fowls, come pretty early. Respecting 
the relative order of fowls proper and mammals, I am not 
geologist enough to tell you. However mammals, I know, 
come late, and there is no evidence of anything in the way 
of a new form coming after man. 
I do not therefore think that there is any opposition 
between the account in Genesis and what we learn from 


science, provided of course we do not insist on a slavish - 


literalism, which I look on-as a mere creation of theological 


1] have already shown, in the December number of Tur Exposrror, that the 
_ word does not mean “whales,” but is a general term for any kind of huge 


marine eeiiiales —J.J.8. BP. 
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fancy. On the contrary, the accordance seems to me closer 
than, from a theological point of view, I should care to 
demand. 

Now for specific questions. 

1. The extreme literalism which demands avin ete 
mean twenty-four hours seems to me to slay itself. For 
what we mean by day is the interval from sunrise to 
sunrise, or sunset to sunset; and there could be nothing 
of the kind before there was a sun at all. 

2. The general order of succession in Genesis seems to 
agree with the teachings of science; but I am not aware 
that you can fix on definite geological periods answering 
one to one with the days of Genesis. 

3. Difficulty in the existence of light before the sun? 
Answered by anticipation. 

4. Meaning of “made’”’ in the account of the fourth day. 
See above. 

5. Creation of the earth before that of the sun and moon? 
As to the-sun, see above. As to the moon, the less 
important luminary would naturally be mentioned along 
with the more important ; and I think it is only a slavish 
literalism which would demand that the creation should be 
simultaneous because they are mentioned together. 

6. Order of creation? See what was said in the first part 
of this letter. . s 

I do not recollect specifically Huxley’s objections ; but as 
well as I recollect they are founded on the assumption that 
as theologians we are committed to what I should look on 
as a slavish litéralism. I do not myself lay stress on the 
general accordance there seems to be between the account 
in Genesis and what we learn from science; and if there 
were less, it would be no particular difficulty to me. 

- Yours sincerely, 
G. G. STOKES. 
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Question 7. I do not see what else the ‘‘ waters above 
the firmament’’ could naturally mean than the supply, 
whatever it may be, from which rain comes; and the 
commonest observation connects rain with clouds. Only 


a person who knew a little of science would think of 
-invisible vapour as a source of supply. 


P.S.—The above was written a considerable time ago. 
Since then Mr. Lockyer has put out a theory of the nature 
of nebule, according to which they consist of vast swarms 
of meteorites, coming constantly in collision with one 
another, and by the heat of collision converting small 
portions of the matter of which they consist into in- 
candescent gas. This theory is still under discussion, and 
cannot be said to have been either accepted or rejected by 
the scientific world. As regards what is written above, it 
signifies little or nothing which theory of oe nature of 
nebule we adopt. 

Dec. 17th, 1890. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHARD ON GENESIS. 
1; 


1. The present state of our knowledge indicates that the 
earth has cooled down after the lapse of unknown ages from 
a fluid or semi-fluid of intense temperature. This condition 
of things is without any further hypothesis as to a nebular 
origin. 

2. If this be the case (as it certainly is), then at any 
period before the earth had cooled down to its present 
temperature, all springs would of necessity have been 
thermal to an extent inconsistent with the existence of any 
vegetation, such as we know it. Fruit trees could not have 


existed. This bears upon the assertion by Mr. Gladstone 


and others, that fruit trees existed before the sun cooled 
to its present normal condition. 
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Independently of this cooling of vegetation, unless the 
sun’s actinism or radiation is direct, fruit (t.e. seed) could 
not have ripened. 

Consistently with this gradual refrigeration of the earth 
“in the beginning,” water as such could not have existed. 
Eiven steam would have been dissociated into hydrogen 
and oxygen, and possibly into their elements (if they exist). 
In this sense ‘darkness’ could not conceivably have been 
over the face of the deep. 

It is not conceivable, consistently with our knowledge, 
that WATER could have existed before the consolidation of 
the earth or the aggregation of the sun. Genesis i. 2 is 
not tenable in any natural sense of the words. 

Ver. 3. Light is conceivable quite independently of the sun. 

So that vers. 3, 4, 5 are not incredible on the score of 
their anteriority to the sun. 

Ver. 6. Say what you will, the word “firmament” was by 
the ancients used to imply some sphere, however thin, in 
which a planet or the stars were whirled round the earth ; 
and they did suppose that it rained through holes (windows) 
in this firmament, and it is the most obvious and natural 
interpretation to be put upon vers. 7 and 8. (J have no 
doubt that such is the real meaning, and I do not see how 
this error could effect a sincere theology of an ancient seer.) 

Vers. 9, 10, 11, 12 are unobjectionable, excepting as to the 
time which was certainly expended during the operation, 
and excepting that it took place before God made two 
great lights. 

Vers. 14-18 are unobjectionable, excepting in their as- 
serted posteriority to the grass and the fruit trees. 

Vers. 18-25 are objected to by paleontologists as incon- 

sistent with known facts. 
- Thus the existence of water before the concentration of 
the sun into the form of a sun is inconceivable with a 
- competent knowledge of the facts of nature. So too is the 
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existence of grass and fruit trees antecedent to the same, 
or even under the condition of the invisibility of the sun 
as a sun. 

Genesis i. is therefore (if interpreted in a natural sense, 
and as intended to be a true description of the genesis of 
the earth and all that is thereon) not tenable. 

It is inconceivable that such a description, intended to be 
a literally true description, could have been dictated by the 
Author of all truth to Moses in the mount. 

I must now, in my utter weariness of the subject, refer 
you to my article in the Guardian for what I am con- 
vinced is an approximate solution of all difficulties; and 
the more so, the more I cogitate. But read carefully what 
T have said there and here. A young child I would teach 
Genesis as it stands in a natural sense. To an intelligent 
youth I should say: This is the tradition of an ancient 
vision, aided by God, for the purposes of teaching men, in 
the infancy of the world, that the God of the Hebrew 
fathers created the world, and all that therein is, in love 
and wisdom. ‘The verses or visions are pictures_of what 
God has done, not of the order, or the means by which 
He did it. . 

It is a Divine moral tale, not a scientific memoir. 


PROFESSOR STOKES ON GENESIS. (2.) 
thd 
You wish me to make remarks on Dr. Pritchard’s letter. 
1. On the nebular hypothesis I think it more probable 


than not that the earth had cooled sufficiently for vegetation. 
_ before the sun had condensed into a definite globe. 


2. Vegetation demands light, but not necessarily direct 
sunshine. The coal flora shows large cryptogams, equiseta, 
ferns, etc.; and many kinds of ferns do better in shady 
places than in direct sunshine. 

3. In the conjecture I threw out, I supposed ‘face of the 
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waters '’ was not to be taken literally. The language is 
such as would lead an uneducated and utterly unscientific 
mind to form some sort of an idea of a state of chaos, even 
though it were far from coming up to the reality. Such 
a person would not take in the idea of a congeries of dis- 
crete, as yet unassociated, atoms. Prior to any association, 
the whole would naturally be in a state of darkness. The 
expressions in ver. 2 would naturally convey to the mind an 
idea of perfect dissolution, which would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes, though the pictures formed in the mind 
of the reader might be very different from the reality. 

4. I do not know what the ideas of the ancients were 
about rain; but surely in common observation rain and 
cloud are connected, and in a mountainous country you 
constantly see mountain tops which have been ascended to 
above clouds. 

5. I think the greater light might very well not have 
assumed its present definite form till after vegetation had 
appeared upon the earth; and the lesser might well be 
maintained along with the greater, even though it was col- 
lected into a definite orb long before. 6, 7 already referred 
to. 8,9, Ido not think so. 

In the main I agree with Dr. Pritchard. The theological 


difficulty turns on the adoption of whit is equivalent to the 


theory of verbal inspiration. Are we to suppose that it was 
intended that a miracle should be wrought in the nineteenth 
century for the conviction of gainsayers? If so, then we 
might expect to find complete accordance even in detail 


discerned, as the book of science was opened out. But if — 


we suppose that the record in Genesis was meant for the 
people of the time, and designed to give them ideas correct 
from a theological, or rather religious, point of view, then 
it would be preposterous to demand scientific accuracy of 
detail. A general rough accordance is all that we ought to 
expect; and that I think we have. We are not however 
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even obliged to suppose that the account was communicated 
by revelation to Moses. Genesis i. to ii. 3 and ii. 4 to il. 
25 may have been two traditions of creation. There is 
nothing in the account we have of what was revealed to 
Moses on the mount that relates to creation, except the 
allusion in the fourth commandment; and that might have 
been an allusion to an existing tradition, which was 
adopted as substantially correct for the purpose intended. 
It is not, I think, safe to attempt to make a nineteenth cen- 
tury miracle out of Genesis i. 

The expression, ‘‘ the windows of heaven were opened,” 
in Genesis vii. 2, may well have been a poetical mode of 
describing a tremendous rain. It cannot, I think, be taken 
to prove that the readers of the book supposed that there 
was a reservoir with physical holes, through which the 
waters poured down in rain. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. G. STOKEs. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHARD’S REPLY. 
is 
I HAVE given much thought to Prof. Stokes’s remarks. 


He gives a philosophical account of what he, in common’ 


with the best-instructed physicists of this day, would give : 
it is the one commonly accepted now by the very few men 
competent to give an opinion thereon; that is, on the 
genesis of the material worlds, considered as apart from 
their living occupants. Virtually, it amounts to this: 

1. Light existed before the consolidation of the earth. 


2. The earth, he thinks, may have been consolidated 


before the concentration of solar matter into a sun. 


3. He implies, also, and truly, that the ee con- 


solidated before the earth. 
Prof. Stokes then goes on to say that he is in utter dis- 
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accord with any literal interpretation of the account in 
Genesis, but that he is himself satisfied with this account, 
and would be, even if it were more literally inexact. 

In my opinion this way of looking at the question does 
not touch, but practically evades, the point at issue. 

The real points are two. 

I. Is Genesis i. intended, by means of Divine arrangement 
or interposition, to be a true description of the genesis of 
the earth and its inhabitants? If it be, then I for one am 
utterly unable to understand it as such, so long as I retain 
my reliance on certain knowledge and certain logic. I can- 
not understand how “‘ water’’ could have existed before the 
consolidation of the earth. ‘‘ The Spirit of God moved on 
the face of the waters.’’ Neither can I understand how 
fruit trees and grass could have flourished before the con-. 
centration and visibility of the sun on the earth. 

II. If Genesis i. was not derived through Divine aid as an 
intentional description of actual creative processes in their 
actual order, then I am myself driven to regard the account 
as probably the tradition of a series of visions vouchsafed 
to some ancient saint or seer, intended to represent the 
creation as the sole work of God, and not intended to 
describe either the order thereof or the modus operandt. 
Such visions I find were the (or at least a) method adopted 
for Divine communications to saints and prophets. (See 
what I have said in the Guardian of February 10th, 1886.) 


P.S.—As regards the “ firmament,” I have no manner of 
doubt but that the writer of Genesis i. supposed, as men 
did suppose in ancient times, that there were crystallized 
spheres, or spherical shells, revolving round the earth, and 
holding up the planets and stars.’ Through the nearest of 
these firmaments the upper waters poured down in as 


1 But see my note on Gen. i. 6 in Tue Exposrror for November, 1890, 
p. 327. J. J. 8. P. 5 
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THE SELF-WITNESS OF THE SON OF GOD. 
(JOHN vit. 12-20.) 


Every reader of the gospels is aware of a very striking 
change in the style of teaching adopted by our Lord 
when, leaving the comman people of the rural villages, He 
came to confront the professional classes in the temple. 
His lessons become less simple and more abstract. He 
does not get leave to spread His discourse abroad in large 
masses, because He is perpetually interrupted at the outset, 
and forced to explain or to defend His words. The discourse 
becomes a discussion, almost a wrangle, in the end. From 
whatever point it starts, it soon turns upon Himself, the 
validity of His claims, or the credit to be attached to His 
testimony. In short, our Lord had to do at Jerusalem 
with men who had prejudged Him to be a “ deceiver,” 


and who therefore compelled Him to take up an apolo- 


getic attitude, a tone of self-justification. The rabbis and 
other officials of the nation were unquestionably entitled 
(in a sense) to sit in judgment upon His pretensions. It . 
was their function and their business to investigate such 
claims as His, and to guide public opinion, so that their 
less instructed fellow countrymen might be enabled to dis- 
criminate betwixt the true prophet and the false, the 
genuine-and the pseudo-Messiah. Before them therefore it 
was impossible for our Lord to decline the ungrateful task 
of self-defence. They sat in Moses’ seat. They were the 
authorized ‘‘shepherds’’ of God’s people. It lay with 
them to ‘‘judge righteous judgment.’ But then here was 
the hopelessness of the situation. Not only did they 
approach the subject with a prejudice or prejudgment, in 
their minds, which made them opponents and not judges ; 

worse than that, they were, by their own carnal or un-— 
spiritual life, utterly disqualified from appreciating His 
spiritual teaching. They were like blind men pretending to 
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judge of colours. Themselves ungodly, out of sympathy with 
the Divine, and dead to the facts and laws of the unseen life, 
they lacked the very first qualification for understanding 
Jesus, or discerning how far His teaching was of God. He 
and they were like disputants between whom there is 
nothing in common, who think differently on the funda- 
mentals of the argument; so that they really never meet 
each other’s position, charge past one another (so to say) 
on different planes of thought, and fail to comprehend 
so much as one another’s language. Two things resulted 
from this state of matters: the one, that our Lordin these 
word-tussles was always driven to fall back upon the 
unsupported testimony of His own consciousness to certain 
ultimate facts of spiritual experience; the other, that He 
never closed the debate without revealing the profound 
spiritual gulf which cleft Him asunder from them, a cleft 
which went down to the very roots of their nature, they 
being from beneath and He, as He averred, from above. 
It was the most remarkable illustration ever seen of the 
principle St. Paul lays down: ‘‘ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him; and he cannot know them, because they are 
(to be) spiritually judged. But he that is spiritual (ze. in 
this case Jesus Himself) judgeth all things; and he him- 
self is judged of no man.” 

These remarks may afford a key for the comprehension 
of the passage before us. The question discussed in it is 
this: Can the testimony of Jesus to His own claims be 
accepted ?—a question which manifestly lies near the centre 
of all the religious controversies of our own day. It 
grew out of that magnificent utterance of His dealt with 
in my last paper ;! the claim He put forth on the morning 
after the Festival of Tabernacles had closed to be the 
moral sunlight of humanity: “I am the light of the 


1 See Tun Expositor, Fourth Series, vol. ii., p. BiG, 
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world: he that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but. shall have the light of life.” These wonderful words 
were plainly adapted to form the text, or starting point, 
for a longer discourse. But possibly the brief and precious 
fragment preserved to us may have been all that was 
delivered. For He was interrupted by an objector, and 
a discussion ensued. 

It was, of course, the interest of the adverse party to 
deaden the effect of His most impressive teaching, when- 
ever they could do so, by some plausible cavil. In the 
present case, the objection was plausible enough. It raised 
the whole prior question, how far such an unsupported 
statement of our Lord could be taken as valid evidence 
in His own behalf. The Pharisees said to Him: ‘ Thou 
art bearing witness to Thyself; Thy witness is not true”: 
not reliable, not necessarily true and trustworthy. It is, of 
course, an admitted rule, that a man’s testimony in his own 
interest, on any question of external fact where it is pos- 
sible to verify it by independent witnesses, should not be 
received as sufficient. So far as the outward credentials 
of His Messiahship were concerned, Jesus had already, on 
a former occasion, admitted this. He had said (v. 31): 
“Tf I bear witness of Myself, My witness is not true. It 
is Another that beareth witness of Me.” But here the 
case was different. There are some things. to which the 
man himself is the only competent witness to be had. A 
soul’s spiritual history and spiritual condition cannot be 
made the subject of any external testimony. Of these facts 
in his interior life each man is alone cognisant; and on 
these therefore his own evidence must be accepted, if you 


are to come to any conclusion on the matter at all. At first. 


sight, it surprises one to find that our Lord reckons His 
position in the world as its moral light among such ultimate 
facts of His own consciousness to which He needs to bear 
witness. One expects such a fact rather to prove itself. Is 
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it not true that light of every sort must be its own evidence ? 
It is there if you see it; if you do not, who will convince 
you of its existence? So it is with the light of the sun 
as an ultimate fact in physics, that proves itself to the 
sense of sight. So it is with the moral illumination which 
Christ affords. He whose soul has been lit up with the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus needs no other demon- 
stration that He is from God. When we come into the 
region of such ultimate spiritual truth as Jesus teaches, 
proof in the sense of testimony or evidence, strictly speak- 
ing, fails us. As Chrysostom says: ‘‘God Himself is the 
only trustworthy witness to Himself’’; and Christ, who is 
the image of God, vindicates His divineness no less to the 
open eye of the soul by simply being what He is. But 
then, to this self-evidencing power of Divine truth, the 
Pharisees were blind. They wanted the faculty to discern 
heaven’s light; and the question was, Had Christ’s wit- 
ness to Himself any validity for them? Ought the blind 
to believe the Sun when He testifies of Himself, ‘‘I am 
the light of the world”? 

To this our Lord’s reply virtually is: His relation to the 
dark and sinful world of mankind as its appointed Light- 
bringer from heaven depends upon two facts: first, He 
is come from heaven; next, He is going back to heaven. 
For unless He is a messenger out of the unseen sent forth 
by God with a celestial mission to enlighten mankind, 
and a destination to return again to God when His task 
is done, He is no Saviour, Light-bringer, or Life-producer 


for our fallen race. Let that point be well considered. 


Superhuman origin, or the miracle of His birth; super- 
human destination, or the miracle of His resurrection and 
ascension ; lying between, a temporary career passed down 
here among the natural facts of earth, yet closely clasped 
and girdled in by these supernatural facts, even as this 
phenomenal world of ours is rounded with the dark un- 
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known of God: such is Jesus in His own esteem. This 
He needs to be, or He is nothing to us:—a Visitor out 
of undiscovered diviner worlds than ours, out of the very 
Light, returning back again from our eyes into the Light ; 
yet leaving one broad and gladdening trail of glory athwart 
our dim and perilous road, by following which we need no 
more walk ‘‘ in the darkness.” 

Now, of these twin facts on which everything comes to 
hinge, who shall give us reliable assurance? ‘‘ I do,” saith 
Jesus. “I know whence I came, and whither I go.” 
These are among the secrets of personal conscious expe- 
rience of which no man can be a witness, save the Man 
Himself. The past fact—‘‘I came forth from God,” as 
He elsewhere phrased it—was one which dwelt within this 
Man’s memory as an event experienced, of which He could 
not doubt. The future fact—‘‘ I am to go away back again 
to God’’—stood present to His soul as a purpose, a destiny, 
to which His will was fastened as the necessary close of 
His mission. Whence He came, thither He must go: that 
also He could not doubt. Of these two unique and personal 
facts, none could be a witness but Himself. What could 
these Jews know of such things transcending observation ? 
A Man they saw in the midst of them for alittle: come 
from somewhere. By-and-by they saw Him no more: 
gone somewhither. But whence or whither they could 
not tell. He knew. ‘‘ Though I do bear witness to My- 
self, My witness is valid; because I, alone; know whence 
I came and whither I go ; but ye know not whence I came 
or whither I go.” 

It is quite clear that our Lord means to claim a unique 
position among us, as a solitary witness at first hand to 
superhuman and super-earthly facts. He alone of all men 
does not confess to be bounded as to His knowledge by the — 
limits of the five senses. He alone is conscious of a life | 
antecedent to our human experience, a recollection’ which 
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travels back into some previous state of existence and up 
into another world than this. Of the superhuman, the 
celestial, the other-worldly facts and things, He talks to 
us, not like one who dreams, speculates, or believes, but 
as the solitary Witness who knows because He has seen. 
Is His testimony to be received? That is the question 
for our time, as it was for His own. Who of us is 
in a position to criticise, or to reject, His evidence? Is 
any other man justified in saying to this Man, “I never 
came, that I know of, out of any world above nature, 
never was there, never saw God or spiritual things; and 
therefore I cannot believe that You ever did. My five senses 
are all. the organs which I possess for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and I recollect no life antecedent to my birth; 
therefore I cannot accept what Yow tell me of heavenly 
things, things not to be seen or heard or felt’”’? Is that 
reasonable? Is my ignorance a fair criterion for judging 
of Christ’s knowledge? He says He is come into this 
world to shed light upon it from a higher one; am I 
entitled to say, “That cannot be, because I have no such 
light, and know nothing myself of any higher world”? 
Christ may be speaking truly or not; but at all events it 
is irrational and unfair to judge of His testimony by the 
analogy of other men. Till you have found another man 
as sane and honest as He, and therefore as credible, who 
will say in sober earnest, ‘‘I know whence I came; I 
came down from above, on a mission from the Father,” 
you have no parallel among men to judge Christ by. The 
argument from ignorance is a very precarious one. 

Yet this is precisely how many in our generation judge 
of Christ. They judge Him as the Jews did, “after the 
flesh.” That is to say, they judge by what they can see, 
‘by the witness of their five senses. Jesus looks to the 
senses but a common man, the son of the carpenter 


aa Joseph, a remarkable specimen of piety and insight in one 
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of the working classes: and that is all we can see in Him. 
He professes to know more than other men; but since 
it is certain that we have no means of information except 
scientific observation upon phenomena in nature, therefore 
it is inferred that He can have none either. His pretence 
to superhuman light on things Divine can be nothing but 
the frenzy of a heated brain. ‘‘ He hath a demon, and is 
mad; why hear ye Him?” It is certainly interesting to 
find that Jesus encountered in His lifetime this estimate 
of His position now frequently met with among persons 
of superior culture, encountered it and answered it. What 
did He say? He said: ‘‘ You do not know whence I came 
and whither Igo. You have no means of rebutting My 
evidence, therefore, nor any right to sit in judgment on 
it. You can only judge ‘after the flesh,’ by the unen- 
lightened understanding of fallen human nature; and the 
discoveries of One who has been with God and is come 
from God can be apprehended only by the spiritual nature 
after God has quickened it to discern and qualified it to 
judge.”’ 

Our Lord thus disputes the right of physical science 
to sit in judgment upon His spiritual teaching, or to con- 
trovert His personal testimony to spiritual facts. For He 
claims to have means of information at His command 
such as are not open to other men. On the strength of 
this He asks to be believed, even though His evidence 
were unsupported. But His evidence is not unsupported. 
It is by a very unexpected and striking turn of the conver- 
sation that He guides it to this fresh point. ‘Ye are 
judging Me,” He had been saying, ‘‘ after the flesh, mis- 


judging My testimony therefore; I for My part judge’”— 


you (one expects Him to add), not after fleshly standards, 


- but according to God or by the spirit, and therefore truly. 


Instead of that, He breaks the symmetry of His sentence 
to interject the unlooked for and stinging words, ‘I judge no 
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man.’’ As if He had said: ‘‘ Whereas you, with your blind, 
earthly eyes, are for ever presuming to sit in judgment on 
the claims of One come from above to give you heavenly 
light, I for My part, who might well expose and judge 
and condemn you, am come for more merciful ends, not 
to rebuke, but to illuminate and to save. I am come to 
show the way to God, and shed the light of love and hope 
on your dark path, and give you the blessedness of knowing 
Him whom to know is life eternal. Why meet a revelation 
SO gracious in a spirit of carping and presumptuous criti- 
cism?’’ The rebuke is merited, and may well be laid to 
heart by the moderns who affect to judge of the Light of 
the world by the sparks of their own wisdom. 

“Yet, if I do judge you,”’ He goes on, ‘‘ My judgment will 
not be mistaken like yours, misled by the outward appear- 
ances of things, but righteous and true; for I am never 
alone in it (that is, out of communion with Him who is 
alone the faithful and true Witness)—never left like you 
to Myself and the wandering fires of the godless and fallen 
understanding, but hold a perpetual interior fellowship with 
God My Father, and enjoy His ceaseless illumination. He 
lends to all My words infallible truthfulness and absolute 
validity.’ There is here a new, additional claim on our 
Lord’s part to be a reliable Witness to. Divine truth. 
Come from God, and about to return to God, He is not, 
even while on earth, separated from the invisible Father, 
so that the mists of the earth have power to confuse His 
insight or obscure His light. Throughout His —_ 
experience and His witness-bearing there runs a mysterious 
doubleness—His soul abiding in union with the unseen 
Father whom He came to reveal. It follows that all He 
says or does is at the same time a saying and a doing of 
His Father who is in heaven. 

Is there not almost a touch of holy sarcasm, a tinge of 
irony, in this condescension to the requirements of Hebrew 
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jurisprudence? ‘‘You refuse My witness,” says He, 
‘because it is unsupported. You would have the witness 
of two, not one, that you may have legal evidence for 
Divine facts, seeing that the Law says, ‘At the mouth of 
two witnesses shall every word be established.’ Have then 
what you want. Is not this enough? Are there not 
Two that bear witness, since I am one, and My Father, 
whose voice speaks through Me and on My behalf, He 
is a second, if you will?” It -is a singular retort. He 
stretches Divine mysteries to fit them to our poor human 
necessities of thought, as far as they will bear stretching : 
that He may humour, as it were, the captiousness of the 
legal intellect, and leave His hearers without excuse. Alas! 
He humours them so far in vain. How is He answered ? 
‘Where is this Father of Thine who beareth witness with 
Thee?” Was it spoken in childish ignorance, as when 
Philip put the same question on a later day? Or was it 
an insinuation that it was an idle boast to appeal to such 
a Witness, who could not be produced in court for cross- 
examination at their bar? I do not know. But the 
question laid bare at all events the hidden source of. their 
unbelief; to wit, their spiritual alienation from God, and 
consequent inability to discern spiritual truth. ‘“‘ Ye know 
neither Me nor My Father: if ye knew Me, ye would know 
My Father also.” 

Did I not say how every controversy betwixt Jesus His 
His learned critics was sure to run out into this at last—an 
exposure of their utter and profound inability to apprehend 
the spiritual or Divine? He lived and moved in one circle 
of being, they in another circle, outside of His. There is 
no path to the true knowledge of the Father but through 
an appreciative, trustful acquaintance with Jesus His Son. 
But no man can come in trust and love to the Son of God - 
except the Father draw him. We are inclosed in a hope- 
less circle. Who can break through it? He only whose 
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grace changes the critic into the penitent. “ Except a man 
be converted, and become as a little child, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” 

Is it not a sublime sight to behold this Son of the Most 
High, come to shine with saving light from heaven, yet 
meeting only denial from blind souls—kept at bay and set 
at naught by men whom, in their superior conceit, no 
tenderness on His part can soften, nor dignity overawe, 
yet able to retreat for strength in upon that innermost 
sacred consciousness of His essential oneness with the 
Father and His abiding fellowship in the Father’s love ? 
Like one who leans his back amidst all odds against some 
primeval rock, so does He abide in the power of His con- 
scious divinity. From that nothing shakes Him. Believed 
or denied, His witness to Himself standeth fast. ‘‘I know 
whence I came. I know whither I am going. I know that 
Iam not alone. Here am I, and the Father who sent Me.”’ 

J. OSWALD DYKEs. 
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In my desire to cover the whole field of inquiry, I may 
explain that I cannot attend to form and polish and that 
sort of thing. I propose to strike various notes of thought 
and feeling that seem to me most interesting in our subject 
of study. I shall, first of all, make sure that you and I 
are thinking in the same way about the Hebrew prophets, 
when we talk about them. 

A Hebrew prophet was not a sort of extraordinary magical 
oracle that was always telling people in a mystically wise 
kind of way little things that were going to happen, or pre- 


dicting big things that were going to occur. The supreme. 


end of a Hebrew prophet’s action in predicting events was 
not so much to prove himself correct in having foreseen, 
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but rather to influence the people, to divert them from evil 
ways, to bring them back to the paths of goodness. And 
so there are a great many prophecies of coming evil in the . 
Old Testament that have never been fulfilled, e.g. the 
prophecy of Jonah as to the destruction of Nineveh, because 
the people repented. There is a school of interpreters who 
think that a great deal of prophecy about the Holy Land 
and with reference to the Jews after the flesh still awaits 
fulfilment. These good people imagine that the inspiration 
of the Bible requires that every earthly prediction should 
have literal, earthly fulfilment. Their concern is, I think, 
quite unnecessary. A great many things that particular 
prophets expected to come to pass never did come to pass. 
Jonah cried, ‘‘In forty days Nineveh is to be destroyed,” 
and was very much disgusted because it did not happen. 
Isaiah said to Hezekiah, ‘‘ You have got to make your will, 
to set your house in order’’; and yet God revokes that. 
There you have two concrete examples. The Divine pur- 
pose of the prophet’s mission in the life and history of 
Israel was not to astonish people by anticipating the future: 
the reason of his existence was rather, as God’s servant, 
to exert a practical, moral, religious influence on the people 
of his own time and his own generation. 

I will add one other thing on this point. Undoubtedly 
‘those Hebrew prophets had a supernatural, Divine enlight- 
enment given to them. With all my heart and soul I 
believe in the core and kernel of those great doctrines of 
supernatural revelation and supernatural inspiration; but, 
remember, God’s supernatural is always natural, through 
and through. God did not use the prophets like speak- 
ing trumpets. He conveyed His inspirations—His Divine 
intuition and anticipation of what was going to happen, 
His own hidden mind and will, the secret energies working 
beneath history—He conveyed these, not merely through 
their vocal organs to their fellows, but through their minds, 
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through their own thinking, reasoning, struggling, in faith, 
hope, and endeavour, to see and to know God; 7.e. through 
mind and heart and spirit, as well as through voice. 
Therefore, in the whole calling of the prophets, and in 
the entire method through which they reached their know- 
ledge and delivered it to the people, you must not think 
of them as being quite apart from us. Why, we have 
experience of the same kind in the work of conscience. 
We teach our children that conscience is the voice of God: 
and would to heaven we felt what we teach! It is teach- 
ing, if we doit. God speaks to you and to me as directly 
and as supernaturally as He spoke to those Old Testament 
prophets. 
First, you have the real personal action of God in inspir- 
ing the prophets, and revealing His mind and will to them; 
and, secondly, you have it in their declaring and realiz- 
ing that they received that Divine enlightenment, that 
supernatural enlightenment, in the most ordinary, simple, 
human, and natural ways and processes. In those facts 
you have a gain to evangelical truth; and there you and I 
may find lessons, examples, and inspirations for ourselves. 
To get to know an Old Testament prophet, we want to 
find out what he was in his own day; what he said to his 
own people, what they understood him to say, what effect 
that had upon them; what aims and purposes he set before 
himself, as he spoke in public and forced his way into the 
councils of kings, and addressed great mob-meetings of 
his fellow subjects in the streets of Samaria or Jerusalem. 
What was the man actually, practically, driving at? what 
was he seeking to accomplish in his own age and among 
his own people ? 
Our subject is the prophet Hosea. I must show you 
the background against which stands out his figure, full of 
pathos and beauty, religious value and worth. Therefore 


I must sketch to you the region of the kingdom of Samaria : 
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the Northern kingdom, usually called the kingdom of Israel, 
in distinction from the kingdom of Judah. Palestine is a 
lofty tableland of broken hill-ridges, lying along the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean; away to the north are deserts, 
with fertile districts lying between, once occupied by various 
races, such as the Syrians and the Hittites. Away beyond, 
in the fertile valley of the Euphrates, lay the Assyrian 
empire ; and away to the west and south the mighty Egyptian 
empire, in the rich plain made by another great river, the 
Nile. In the time of Hosea these were the two world- 
powers, the mighty empires, that controlled the Hastern 
and Western hemispheres. 

Palestine lay like a bridge on the highway between those 
two great empires. Let me point out the political position 
occupied by it. It was, practically, precisely in the same 
unhappy position that Afghanistan holds in regard to India 
and the Russian advance through Central Asia. Those two 
empires, Assyria and Egypt, hate each other, and are con- 
peting with each other for the control of the world—for the 
mastery of the great highways of commerce, for the wealth 
of human industry. ‘They niust approach each other along 
that highway, in the midst of which lies Palestine._ 

You see therefore, that that little country, lying between 
these two empires, was exposed to the threatening danger 
of advance from opposite sides. Moreover, it became the 
very focus of plots on the part of those two contending 
powers; and just as in Afghanistan, so, constantly, it 
happened in Northern Israel, that you had two pretenders 
to the throne, one actually in power and the other his rival. 
The one in power holds his throne backed up by Assyria, 
while his rival is put up and supported by the great empire 
of Egypt. The consequence was ceaseless faction-fights 
and constant revolutions in the government in that 
Northern kingdom, very much the spectacle we lately wit- 
nessed in Afghanistan. 
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Going back to the period of the Judges, you remember 
how the confederated tribes—the Jewish tribes—took pos- 
session of Canaan, driving out, partially, the old inhabi- 
tants. One particular weakness that arose out of their 
tolerating the continued existence of the Canaanitish towns 
and colonies in their own land was this: The wedge of 
the Canaanitish towns ran right across the middle of the 
country possessed by the twelve tribes; between the ten 
Northern tribes and the two Southern ones, Benjamin 
and Judah. Moreover there was a natural break in the 
country, caused by specially wide valleys and passes. 
During the period of the Judges, power, authority, and 
dignity mostly lay to the north; Ephraim was the com- 
manding tribe. One of the kings that came after the 
troubled reign of Saul, king of all the twelve tribes, was 
a man of the people—king David, whose dynasty was 
permanently established on the original Hebrew throne. 
During David’s strong rule, the whole of the kingdom was 
held together, but not without difficulty. There were 
symptoms of revolt. During Solomon’s reign, the unity 
of the kingdom was also maintained. But when his son 
Rehoboam was made king, insubordination broke out. 
There were two main causes, one civil and the other reli- 
gious. First of all, Solomon had made great modifca- 
tions in the local, communal method of government. He 
attempted to abolish the whole of the tribal districts, to 
form his kingdom into provinces, and to establish a govern- 
ment ruled by governors appointed by himself. It was a 
proper stroke of imperial policy. But it excited enmities ; 
it had a tendency to centralization, and also to further 
reduce the power, influence, and dignity of the Northern 
tribes. Solomon likewise erected at Jerusalem a magnifi- 
cent temple. Those were the two causes—vreligious and 
civil jealousies. 

You remember the deputation that waited on king 
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Rehoboam, and the foolish answer he gave. Instead of 
going a long way to meet discontent and dissatisfaction, 
he took the high-handed course of coercion, and said: ‘ My 
father made your yoke heavy, but I will add to your yoke ; 
my father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions.” The result was that the ten Northern 
tribes revolted ; and Jeroboam was established as king. 

All I can do is just to sketch to you the main character 
of the career of the Northern kingdom. It was exposed to 
rivalries, attacks from a number of small nations—Philistia, 
Pheenicia, Ammon, Moab, and especially Syria. It held its 
own with varying fortunes, sometimes successful, sometimes 
beaten, suffering a good deal in the constant wear and tear 
of those endless border forage wars. Its history was one 
of ceaseless vicissitude and disunion. The Southern king- 
dom always held together, more or less. It retained the 
family of David en the throne from its commencement to 
the end, over a period of four hundred years. But the 
wretched Northern kingdom changed its royal family seven 
times in the course of a period a little over two hundred 
years. ; Sib 
Then came a succession of assassinations and revolts. 
Indeed we know that the internal condition of the kingdom 
in those last years of its existence, in which it was crushed 
by Assyria, was something like a baker’s oven when the 
fire has broken into it and is burning with fierce heat and 
flame all that the oven contains. The kingdom was rent 
by military adventurers sticking at nothing, the country 
was a scene of bloodshed and anarchy; all ties of relation- 
ship and mutual loyalty and trust were broken up, and 
the fire was stirred from both sides, by Assyria to the north, 
and Egypt to the south-west. 

That is @ rough sketch of the history of the Northern 
kingdom. The period in which Hosea worked began near 
the termination of the long reign of the most statesmanlike 
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and warlike of Israel’s kings, Jeroboam the Second. He 
was a man of great ability, of indomitable will. He knew 
how to organize all his resources; he conducted successful 
wars against the neighbouring rival nations. Moreover, he 
was favoured by the advance of Assyria from the north. 
Assyria began to attack the kingdom of Damascus, which 
had always been the most dangerous rival and opponent of 
Israel. Israel took advantage of that to recover its old 
ascendency, to regain portions of territory of which it had 
been robbed. During the reign of Jeroboam, the Northern 
kingdom acquired great wealth and great fame, and a war- 
like spirit was developed. Religion, commerce, practically 
everything, flourished, except the actual well-being of the 
people; for a power built up by war is not naturally 
wholesome, is not founded on a stable basis. It may bring 
the appearance of great prosperity, wealth, and commerce, 
but it is purchased by the destruction of the foundation 
of national welfare ; for all the wealth goes into the hands 
of the king and of the ruling classes. Instead of a great 


quantity of small freeholders, we find that the misery and — 


the poverty of the slaves and serfs, the daily labourers in 


‘the towns and the peasantry in the country, was something 


horrible and pitiable. 

It is a law of revelation that the great prophets always 
appeared at critical points in the national history. For 
instance, Elijah and Elisha appeared like two storm-birds 
presaging the troubled, bloody end of the great dynasty of 
Omri. In like fashion Hosea and Amos heralded the 
downfall of the great, imposing dynasty of Jehu. The 
actual ruin of Jehu’s house did not take place for some 
time after. Ostensibly, to the end of king Jeroboam the 
Second’s reign, Israel was prosperous. It took the Divine 
insight of the prophets of God, Hosea and Amos, to expose 
the ostentatious religion with its elaborate ritual, luxury, 


impurity, and idolatry—to understand that what looked like 
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a shining summer would end with nothing but the snows 
and frosts of utter desolation. 

We gather that Hosea was a native of the Northern 
kingdom, and not a native of Judza, as was his colleague 
Amos. It is just possible that he belonged to the aristo- 
eracy. Probably he was of priestly rank; at all events, he 
had a wonderful knowledge of Israel’s past history. We 
see that Hosea was himself a citizen of the Northern king- 
dom when we compare his book with the book of Amos. 
Amos also writes, with an exact, vivid power of delineation, 
about wrongs and oppressions, about the political and 
religious position in the kingdom of Samaria. But here 
is the distinction. The words of Amos sound like a voice 
from outside, pealing with the thunder of God’s anger and 
righteous indignation against wrongs and injuries that 
Amos does not feel himself bound up with. The char- 
acteristic of Hosea’s book is that the burden of Israel’s 
guilt lies weighty on his soul; he wails, and mourns, and 
laments, and repents with that sinful people. He cannot, 
without tears in his eyes, contemplate the glorious oppor- 
tunities that shave been flung away. He almost expresses 
a sense of his vicarious involvement in their guilt and 
carrying of their sorrows. That is the note which gives its 
exquisite music of pathos and beauty to Hosea’s prophecy 
of the coming downfall of his own land and of his own 
people. 

The characteristic idea, indeed the key-thought that 
underlies the whole of Hosea’s prophetic message, is a very 


remarkable one. He pictures the relation between God a 


and Israel as a marriage tie. Tt is of little use to try to 
divide the Book of Hosea into minute paragraphs and 
divisions, and to trace a line of thought through it, because, 
if there is any book in the Bible which is one long musical 
burst of emotional life and harmonious unity from begin- 
ning to end, itis the Book of Hosea, The man was not so — 
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much an intellect ; he was a great, overflowing heart. He 
cannot think out things and reason out things. He sways 
like a pendulum from one extreme to another: now blazing 
indignation against the people’s wickedness and blindness 
and madness, and the next moment lamenting over them 
like a mother over her only gon. 

Emotion is the characteristic of Hosea’s writing. 
Thought, again, is the characteristic of the writing of Amos. 
And so far as thought goes, the key-doctrine of Amos is 
this: God is righteous sovereignty. The key-doctrine of 
Hosea is this: God is holy love. 

The key-conception of Hosea’s doctrine, Hosea’s gospel, 
Hosea’s prophecy is that the actual, real relation between 
God and Israel js best represented for his purpose by the 
tie between husband and wife. It is true that he varies 
that image near the end of his prophecy: there he pictures 
God as his father and Israel as his child, his son; but still 
the great, moulding, explaining thought, throughout the 
whole book, is the marriage tie as a picture of the covenant 
between Jehovah and His people. 

How did Hosea come to choose that as the image or 
metaphor of the relation of Jehovah to His people? Very 
probably because it was an idea that lay in all the heathen 
religions round about: an idea that had corrupted the 
religion of Israel, for the gods Baal and Ashteroth predomi- 
nantly represented the powers of. nature, and especially the 
power of reproduction. That conception of a people being 
the offspring of their god and his spouse furnished to 
Hosea a basis on which to picture the tie between Jehovah 
and Israel. But, you say, when that idea had been so 
corrupted and defiled, how came it that Hosea did not 
-. discard it and choose a purer image? The answer to that 
will come best when we see what use Hosea makes of the 
discarded and dishonoured image or conception. 

Let us run over the essential points and thoughts in 
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Hosea’s message. The first thing we have to pick out and 
fix in our minds in the message he delivered to his own age 
is the terrible picture he makes of Israel’s utter moral ruin ; 
and, more than that, of Israel’s physical, social, moral, 
political, and religious dissolution. Powerfully and pas- 
sionately he scathes the oppression, the cruelty, and the 
selfish ambition that had impoverished and destroyed the 
conditions of happy and wholesome life for the mass of the 
people. Then he pillories the corruption of all justice, the 
taint of bribery that had ruined all the moral influence of 
every representative of law and government, priest-judge, 
and civil-judge. But what chiefly occupies Hosea is a 
loathing horror of the moral blight and stain that have 
appeared through the whole of the relationships of the 
people. The very sanctuary of Jehovah had attached to it 
a band of loathsome prostitutes, who served the temple in 
what were accounted acts of worship to Baal, the god of 
reproduction, and earned money to feed the greedy priests, 
and to aggrandise the external show and pomp of the 
sanctuary. When religion consecrated lust, that meant 
that all purity of family ties, all stainless virtue in the 
womanhood of the country, got its death. 

The next thing Hosea strikes at is this—the utter loosen- 
ing and dissolution of all law and order, and righteousness 
between man and man. The noble oppresses the peasant, 
the money-lender grinds - with his cruel usury the poor 
victim he has got under his clutches, the corn-dealers band 
together to raise the price of bread in the starving towns, ° 
so that the poor are driven to desperation. Noble fights | 
against noble, faction-fights fill the whole land, conspiracies 
destroy the foundations of the throne, the king is assassi- 
nated by his most trusted friends and followers and ser- . 
vants ; everywhere there is violence and rebellion, and all 
the ties and bonds that bind a nation together have been 
torn asunder. 
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Third, political ruin had fallen upon Israel. Placed there 
in that position of unsettlement, of exposure to the in- 
trigues of two powerful empires, the people were driven on 
to ruin by the selfish schemes and disunion of their leaders 
and rulers, who did not comprehend that a nation’s real 
welfare consists in virtue, in brotherhood, in justice, in 
mercy, in industry, in well-doing, in loving union of class 
with class, in the obedience of all to God above, in faith 
and heroic aspiration to work out a career on earth worthy 
of God that called them to be a nation. But Israel’s 
leaders, Israel’s rulers, were playing a mad, foolish game. 

Those are the three great elements of Israel’s corruption 
and of the ruin that had already established itself in the 
realm. 

Now we come to the causes of Israel’s downfall and 
degradation. The first cause Hosea points out for us in 
the shape of tremendous denunciation of Israel’s prophets 
and Israel’s priests. Strange that! It makes a man, by 
profession a preacher—a religious preacher—first tremble 
and then experience a great exaltation and inspiration. 
Hosea thinks that the most powerful force in a people 
resides, not in its wealth, not in its military might, not in 
its law or legislation, not even in its throne and govern- 
ment, but that the sovereign, dominating influence that 
makes or mars a nation resides in its moral and religious 
teachers. Whether they wield that influence by voice or 
by the pen—a nation’s thinkers, morally and religiously, 
in the pulpit, in the press, on the platform, are a nation’s 


heart. If that be diseased, woe betide the people! If the 


heart be kept sound, pumping and pulsating pure blood 
away through diseased parts and members of the body 
politic, there is hope, there is recovery, there is life, there 
is a future. 

The second cause of Israel’s utter corruption and ruin 
lay in the debasement and falsification of true religion. 
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The God Hosea knew was a great, spiritual God: a God 
whose whole being cared supremely for moral things, not 
for physical things; a God who meant this world to be 
only as a means to an end, to be the platform on which a 
human drama was to be played, a scaffolding within which 
a temple of eternal human character of goodness was to 
be built up, a kingdom of heaven on earth. Hosea’s God 
longed for righteousness, justice, truth, mercy between man 
and man; for aspirations of unselfishness, of heavenliness 
in human hearts. Israel’s God bore the same name as 
Hosea’s God. Israel’s God, worshipped at its shrine, was 
Jehovah—Jehovah, the old orthodox God of the nation. 
And Israel had not cancelled one of the old articles of its 
creed. Israel had not touched one of the laws that came 
down out of antiquity—laws stamped with the name and 
backed by the will of Jehovah. But Israel had utterly 
transformed the character of the God it worshipped. The 
God of Israel had sunk down to be a God of physical force, 
of sensual pleasures; a God of wine, revelry, lust; a God 
contaminated by everything materialistic, superstitious. 

Hosea says the question is not what is the name of a 
nation’s God, not what is the state-established religion, 
but what is the real religion, what is the real God, what is 
the real faith, the real aspiration, of a people? 


‘What is the god of Great Britain now? Wealth. 


Wealth to be won by a merciless application of the laws of 
competition, and selfishness, and rivalry, and a so called 
political economy, at the sacrifice of thousands of human 
lives driven by the hard wheels of commerce and competi- 
tion down into the mire and crushed out of human shape 


and form. The question is not, What is the God whose 


creed we recite in our churches? but, What is the God that 
dominates in our polities? What is the God that rules in 
our cities, and in our commerce? What is the God that is 
worshipped in our actual homes, in all our efforts to change 
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customs, to reach noble ends? Is it the God of justice, 
truth, mercy, human love, the God that is building a 
kingdom on earth? Or is it mammon? or is it human 
pride? or is it selfish advantage? Is it a God that will 
tolerate anarchy, and lawlessness, and hatred, and strife 
between class and class ? 

Hosea says the future of a nation hangs, not on the 

name of its God, nor on the creed of its worshippers, but 
on the actual God that is honoured, that is obeyed, that is 
worshipped. 
Then, thirdly, Hosea declares that Israel’s ruin is the 
ripe outcome of a total falseness in its very existence, its 
raison détre, the fundamental principle of its being, its 
position as a state—defiant of God’s will, thwarting the 
Divine designs. 

Here is a strange thing. The Northern rebellion was 
divinely authorized. Prophets like Elijah and Elisha spoke 
not one word against the separate existence of the Northern 
kingdom ; and now Hosea comes and says the existence of 
this Northern kingdom is asin, out of which all other sin 
grows, and must endin ruin. There you have a splendid 
insight into the true nature of prophecy. Prophecy never 
made a declaration of absolute, infallible dicta of the per- 
fect, complete will of God. Prophecy was opportunist. It 
spoke just the present truth, and it did not say, “ An age 
hence this will not be true’’; ‘‘ that has been God’s will all 
along.’ Prophecy always pointed to present duty. 

Present duty is often the outcome of contending prin- 
ciples. An existent wrong may demand as its rightful 
remedy a thing wrong in itself. That was exactly the 
Divine justification of the first rebellion. It was an asser- 
tion of liberty against oppression. It was probably, to some 
extent, the assertion of the spiritual religion against the 
state-degraded religion that Rehoboam wanted to establish 
at Jerusalem. In any case, it had its justification in that it 
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was a protest against tyranny and despotism. The course 
that is justified by pre-existent evil nevertheless dare not 
become permanent, or else it will create worse evils. If, in 
the government of a country, you are forced to adopt such 
a course as coercion, your whole longing must be to get 
rid of it as soon as you can. Napoleon, you remember, 
said : “‘ You can do anything with bayonets, except sit down 
on them.’”’ Governments must not sit down permanently 
on force. 

Mark the difficulty of altering a course once entered 
upon. Note the awful power of an act or a decision to 
assert a separate existence for ourselves, when once taken, 
to escape from all control and to establish a force and an 
influence with our character that we never dreamt of. 
Take the case of a relation entered into with some one ofa 
certain definite character. You fancied you would control 
and mould it. Ah! there it lives its own life; and moulds 
you. 

Once that Northern kingdom was established with its 
throne, with its civil service, with its army, with its own 
shrines and places of worship—all of which had to be 
aggrandised, and emphasised, and backed up, to hold their 
own against the attraction of the centre at Jerusalem— 
with a priesthood, with hatreds and rivalries between the 
North and the South, how hard it was, in the teeth of all 
that, to always say, ‘‘ We have rebelled; we have estab- 
lished a kingdom, but not permanently; the moment that 
we can re-unite with Judea we must do it’’! On the con- 
trary, you had all these vested interests struggling to make 
the revolt permanent and unchangeable. 


Hosea found in the original sin of the wilful, needless 


perpetuation of the rupture the root of all the original 


injuries. First of all, do you see how, once that rupture. 


had taken place, once that Northern throne had been 


established by revolt and violence, there is a terrible ten- 
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dency in anarchy, in lawlessness, in violence, to breed and 
repeat Shemaetves? As at Jezreel, bloodshed will avenge 
itself with bloodshed. I do not say that revolution is not 
sometimes necessary; but then, if a nation is wise, it will 
set its face determinately against a repetition of revolutions. 
Perhaps England has been wiser in that respect than other 
countries. It has had its revolutions, but it has not had 
a lot of them, like France. Once the rupture was made 
in religion, the terrible temptation that pressed upon the 
priests in the North to make their sanctuaries more attrac- 
tive by rich and lavish luxuries had a tendency towards 
self-indulgence for its own pleasure and lust. Moreover, 
the Northern kingdom was more exposed to the contamina- 
tion of such worship, because it felt bound to bid for favour 
and to please the people. 

Last of all, there lay, like a demoralizing blight and chill 
at the heart of the Northern empire, the lack of some great, 
grand reason for its existence. It was a wrong of the 
South that had created it. That is a poor basis for a man 
to stand upon and protest. The South held to its grand 
belief that it had the true God, and God’s chosen king. 
It held God’s mandate to do God’s will. But the Northern 
kingdom that protested against the wrong of the South, 
not able to believe it had the Divine charter, had slipped 
down into self-seeking selfishness and earthly aggrandise- 
ment. Here was no great, noble enthusiasm, no sense 
of a magnificent, single purpose and destiny in the world’s 
history, to lift up its life, government, and religion. The 
kingdom inevitably sank down into a poor, an unprincipled, 
a selfish, a violent, a lawless condition. 

Was there any hope of recovery? There was; and yet 


that hope lay like sunlight in the very heart of a night 


of darkest desolation and seeming despair. Hosea looked 
to renovation—moral, religious, national renovation. He 
looked to natural causes. He looked to poverty increasing 
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till it became intolerable. He looked to bloodshed and 
anarchy growing until they were insupportable. He looked 
to the utter dissolution of the nation’s state. He looked to 
foreign conquest. He looked to exile in alien lands. He 
looked to natural processes of suffering and misery to pro- 
duce a moral and a religious reform. 

Do you know that is God’s universal way? If you will 
read the world’s history, you will find that famines, the 
growth of intolerable poverty in towns, the insupportable- 
_ness of life among the peasantry, have been God’s educative 
influences for waking the nations up to their proper career, 
moral, philanthropic, religious. 

Hosea and Amos teach men to see in Assyria the mere 
tool in the hand of a just and an avenging God. Why, 
even the very ruin of the nation drives men not to despair, 
but to reverence of God. The mere awful fear of recog- 
nition of God as the God of retribution is not enough. 
There needs to come this second experience; when a 
long-continued, wilful, obdurate sinner has had the resis- 
tance of his pride broken down, there come to him regrets, 
strange pathetic visions of what he might have been, 
sudden perceptions of a Divine hand that reached out to 
him all along that pathway of folly, which, if-he had only 
taken hold of it, must have lifted him up to honourable 
and noble achievements. He suddenly says: ‘‘This hand 
that strikes me with retributive ruin is the hand of One 
. who loves me.” All the past is filled with God, and then 
the present. Thus God in punishing is loving still— 
punishing therefore, not as vengeance, punishing as 
chastisement, punishing as educative discipline, punishing 
for restoration. Oh, the grandeur of that conception ! 
A God that punishes His own loved child for sin must be 
such a holy God; who, when He strikes, hurts His own 
heart more than He hurts His own child; who does it to 


bring that child back to Himself and goodness. Oh the 


love of the punishing, recovering God! Hosea’s God is 
a God of holy love. 

Now come back to Hosea’s key-thought and image. 
God’s relation to Israel is that of a husband to wife; not 
of master to purchased slave and harlot, but of husband to 
wife, bent on being wedded to His spouse in righteousness, 
in purity, in lovingkindness, in mercy, in virtue, in holiness. 
That conception of marriage so tender, so grieved, so forgiv- 
ing, so clinging, how came Hosea to have that wondrous 
thought about God? It was something new. You find 
nothing like it in the Bible, before Hosea. That was the 
new revelation, the supernatural revelation to Hosea. 
How did God give it to him? Speak it to him mechani- 
cally? Ah, no! Divine revelations must be writ, not in 
type like printer’s; it must be writ into the very sinew and 
web of the human heart and spirit, into a man’s life. It is 
by experience God teaches man, by making man in His 
own image. Then a man sees and knows the image of God. 

Go back to that story of Hosea’s. As it is often told in 
a superficial, blundering way, it is something so paralysing 
that the majority of commentators have said it is mere 
allegory, and that Hosea only did it in symbolical action. 
The thing would be revolting in fact; it would be equally 
revolting in symbol or allegory. Moreover, how could it 
ever have an edifying effect upon a people ruined by sen- 
suality and lust? Itis a story of how God taught Hosea 


to understand God’s heart, and so it was no allegory, no © 


symbolical representation. It was a real experience. But 
comprehend what it was. For one thing, the very power 
of it depends on this, that Hosea’s relation to the one 
unfaithful to him had at its very core and heart an exqui- 
sitely noble, genuine, true, human love. Hosea, a man of 
lofty character, grieved, broken-hearted for the sin of his 
own time, prayed to God, struggling to know God's will, 
and in the providence of God is led to fall into a pure, sworn, 
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noble love. He dreams of a bright, happy home with a 
woman to whom his heart goes out, whom he counts true, 
pure, and good, and lovely in return. He loves her, has 
children by her, learns to know what sweet human love is. 
Then a terrible disaster comes upon him: she proves 
unfaithful, and Hosea comprehends that this guilt that 
has struck his heart in his own house is but a bit of the 
great pervading pollution of his time. Itis that degraded 
religion, that unfaithfulness to God, that declension of all 
purity in the land that has broken into his own family circle 
and has cut his heart till it bleeds. Oh, how the prophet’s 
soul flamed with an unfelt-before indignation against the 
evils of his time, when, in God’s providence, he felt them in 
the tenderest fibres of his being ! 

That was the beginning of God’s revelation to Hosea, 
but not the end of it. Hosea was told how Israel had been 
unfaithful to God, and that made him comprehend God’s 
loathing of Israel’s sin. The fierce anger blazed out against 
her who had injured him; then in the desolation of his home 
after she had fled from him, the relentings, the agony, the 
old memories, the dreams that would come up, for the past 
could be recalled—in all that passing through Hosea’s heart, 
he felt the echoes of the great heart of God;. and then a 
thing almost beyond human nature happened to him. His 
heart grew so tender and so pitiful, that when he heard 
that his unfaithful spouse had been cast off by her para- 
mour, had sunk into wretched poverty, had become a slave 
despised and ground down, the old love waked up within 
him; and ‘he conceived a heroic deed of loyalty, forgive- 
ness, and reclamation, almost supernatural, to go and love 
again, to buy her back out of her degradation and misery, 


_ which had made her repentant; not at once to restore the 
old ties—that might not be—but with infinite, wise loving- 


ness to give her a chance to prove that she had returned 


to purity, to penitence, to affection. 
W. G. ELMsuig. 


A SURVEY OF THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 
I. REcENT LITERATURE. 


THE last two or three years have seen an increased activity 
in the criticism of the Gospels in both its branches—as 
concerned with the Synoptic Gospels, and as concerned 
with the Gospel of St. John. We here in England may 
claim a certain share in this activity. We can point to 
at least one substantial work dealing with the Fourth 
Gospel (Archdeacon Watkins’ Bampton Lectures); and on 
the Synoptics we have more than one which makes up 
for want of scale by freshness or intelligence of treatment. 
On the Continent several important works have appeared, 
not only by writers of established reputation coming back 
to a familiar theme, but also by others whose names are 
comparatively new in connexion with these subjects. Both 
in regard to the first three Gospels, and in regard to the 
Fourth Gospel, the present seems an appropriate time for 
taking a survey of the general position. 

In attempting this, I propose to follow the usual divi- 
sion by taking the Synoptic group separately. I do this 
in spite of a protest from one of the writers whom I am 
just about to mention (Dr. P. Ewald). The protest was 
justified, and it is well that it should have been made. 
The division rests only to a limited extent on a real dis- 
tinction in the nature of things. It is with this as with 

1 It is proposed to treat this subject in four papers under the following 
heads: (1) ‘‘ Recent Literature ” ; (2) and (3) “ Points Proved or Probable” ; (4) 
“New Hypotheses.” It is hoped that the series of papers on the Synoptie 
Gospels may be followed by a similar series on the Gospel of St. John. 
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so many other subjects, in which something is perforce lost 
by separating what ought to go together. But if we do 
not forget the cross-relations which are woven backwards 
and forwards between this half of the subject and that, 
if we keep reminding ourselves that the division is pri- 
marily one of convenience, then I do not think that it will 
lead us very far wrong. Convenient at least it is to break 
up our subject in this way, especially as the present position 
of things at which I am looking suggests in each case a 
different leading idea and a different mode of treatment. 

I place therefore the Synoptic Gospels first; and I begin 
by a roll-call of the works of which I shall have to speak. 
They are as follows : 

The Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter: The Synoptic Gospels (fall 
title, The Furst Three Gospels: Their Origin and 
Relations). (london, 1890.) 

The Rev. A. Wright: The Composition of the Four Gospels. 
(London and New York, 1890.) 

Professor J. T. Marshall: article in THE Expositor for 
July, 1890, entitled, ‘“‘ Did St. Paul use a Semitic 
Gospel?” 

Dr. P. Ewald: Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage 

und der Weg'zu seiner Lisung. (Leipzig, 1890.) 

Dr. A. Resch: Agrapha (Aussercanonische Evangelienfrag- 
mente), being Band v. of Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
“Texte und Untersuchungen.” (Leipzig, 1889.) 


1 Since the above list was in type there has come into my hands another 
important monograph on the ‘* Quotations from the Gospelsin Justin Martyr in 
their Bearing upon the Criticism of the Gospels” (Die Evangeliencitate Justins 
des Martyrers in ihrem Wert fiir die Evangelienkritik), by Wilhelm Bousset 
(Gottingen, 1891). The inclusion of this work would only tend to strengthen 
the position {taken up in the essay. The author, who writes with conspicuous 
independence and freedom from apologetic tendency, expressly states his 
adhesion to the 'Two-Document Hypothesis; and he comes in part, at least, to 
the same result as Dr. Resch. He believes that, besides our present Gospels, 
Justin had direct access to one of the original documents ‘out of which is 


Gospels were constructed. 
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I do not include in this list the Rev. J. J. Halcombe’s 
Historic Relation of the Gospels (ondon, 1889), because 
if it were treated at all, it would have to be treated sepa- 
rately ; and because, in spite of many scholarly qualities, 
it seems to me to pursue a line of argument which can 
only end in disappointment. 

A few words of introductory characterization will pre- 
pare us to consider more closely the argument of the books 
before us. It fell to me to speak of Mr. Estlin Carpenter’s 
volume in THE Expostror for last month. His sketch of 
the results of Synoptic criticism is based upon an intelligent 
estimate of English and Continental opinion, not without 
some first-hand study. In Mr. Wright’s little book there 
was of necessity more of the latter than of the former, 
as it was written at sea, with no other help than that of 
the Synopticon and Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. 
At the same time acknowledgments are made to Dr. H. 
A. Abbott, Dr. Bernhard Weiss, and the ‘two Cambridge 
Bishops of Durham. More will be said about Mr. 
Wright’s theory in subsequent papers, but in the meantime 
recognition is due to this vigorous attempt to realize and 
reproduce the circumstances under which the Gospels were 
actually composed. The author has certainly written ‘ with 

his eye upon the object.’’ What he gives us is no mere 
repetition of other people’s views, but a conception, freshly 
and strongly formed, of his own. It has the good fault 
of erring on the side of definiteness. Sometimes the effect 
of this is rather quaint. Mr. Wright knows the ins and 
outs of his friends the catechists’ proceedings more inti- 

mately than most of us. Here, for instance, is a passage : 


“Clement of Alexandria tells us that S. Matthew was a vegetarian, 
like S. James, the Lord’s brother. This fact may have increased his 
hold on the esteem of the Church at Jerusalem. But his apostolical 
office must have brought him to the front after S. Peter’s withdrawal. 
And thus he may, not only have continued to give his own new lessons, 
but he may well have exercised a general superintendence over the 
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catechists, and perhaps assisted them in the important work of piecing 
the two cycles together to form one compact course of instruction for 
practical use; for the second cycle appears never to have been written 
down separately, or to have formed a perfect work by itself. 

“When the task was but half completed, there came the demand for 
catechists to teach in those Gentile Churches which 8. Paul was found- 
ing; for S. Mark had turned back from the work, and others must 
be had to take his place. Such teachers might no doubt have been 
obtained at Antioch; but it is evident that S. Paul drew his main 
supply of evangelists and:catechists from the energetic, proselytizing 
Church at Jerusalem, or his converts-would not so soon haye been 
tinged with Judaism. [?] 

«These missionary catechists took with them the course of instruc- 
tion then current. That is to say, they took the first cycle [7.e., in 
Mr. Wright’s view, the teaching of 8S. Peter], in a form by no means 
so much curtailed as it afterwards became in the Hast. And inter- 
mingled with it they took such parts of the second cycle [the teaching 
of 8. Matthew] as had been completed. Thus the later portions of 
the second cycle, except a few fragments carried from time to time by 
occasional visitors, never reached the West, and accordingly cannot 
be found in St. Luke’s Gospel. For communication between the East 
and the West was not encouraged in later time, 8. Paul preferring to 
educate local catechists for his own use, rather than run the risk of 
occasionally introducing a ‘false brother.” ’ [?]! 


We may remark in passing, that Mr. Wright's whole 
theory is the nearest English counterpart to that put for- 
ward in Germany by Wetzel, of which some account was 
given by Dr. Edersheim in the first volume of Studia 
Biblica. The central feature of both is the systematic 
lecturing which they assume—systematic at least in its 
machinery, if not exactly in the course of instruction given. 
I cannot but think that both writers postulate too much 
under this head. Although it is true that some catechists 
probably did give instruction in the facts of the life of 
Christ, they had much else to occupy them: the fulfilment of 
prophecy and proofs from the Old Testament ; simple moral 
teaching like that of “the “ Two Ways,” or first part of the 
Didaché; practical directions for the life and prorshiy of 
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Christian communities, such as are found in the latter part 
of that treatise. Least of all can I suppose that there was 
any deliberate training—almost a college, with St. Peter or 
St. Matthew at its head—for sending out relays of qualified 
instructors, as both writers seem to suppose. Other diffi- 
culties in Mr. Wright’s scheme I shall have to mention 
later ; but my principal object was to call attention to the 
realism of his descriptions, the earnestness with which he 
has thrown himself into his own theory, and worked it out 
in concrete detail ; in a word, what the Germans would call 
Pragmatismus by which his book is characterized. 

Readers of THE Expostror will still have fresh in their 
memory Professor Marshall’s paper which was placed third 
on our list.1_ Unhappily the present writer, whose acquain- 
tance with theology dates back from a time when there 
were no honour schools or triposes in that subject, has 
“wisdom at one entrance quite shut out”’ in regard to it 
by his ignorance of Hebrew. So far as one can judge who 
is thus disqualified, he would say that the value of Professor 
Marshall’s paper is not at all to be measured by its brevity. 
The points selected for treatment, though few, are striking, 
and appear to be deserving of close attention. In order 
fully to appreciate this paper, it needs to be set in its place, 
-as we shall shortly attempt to set it, among other recent 
investigations. The author himself hardly appears to be 
conscious of the many points of contact which his argument 
has with these—more particularly with the elaborate and 
learned work of Dr. Resch. This work, which is styled by 
its author Agrapha, is primarily a collection of sayings of 
our Lord which are supposed to have been quoted from 


1 Jt will ke understood that, when this was penned, I was not aware that Mr. 

Marshall was projecting the further series of papers begun in the last number 
of Tux Exposrror. It is also hardly necessary to say that the coincidence be- 
- tween the end of this essay and the first of Mr. Marshall’s is wholly undesigned. 
Our paths will diverge more in later numbers, though we may perhaps have 


the opportunity for a little mutual criticism. 
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lost—not Gospels... But it is also a first instal- 
ment of what is practically a new and independent theory of 
the origin of the Gospels. This we shall have presently to 
state and examine. In the meantime it may suffice to say 
that if there are features in the theory which one is tempted 
at first sight to put aside as too unpromising for discussion, 
one is precluded from doing this by the accumulated marks 
of genuine first-hand. work which the book exhibits. Dr. 
Resch tells us that the publications which he is now begin- 
ning are the fruit of five and twenty years of labour; and 
it is obvious that work so thorough and so coherent cannot 
lightly be disregarded. 

Dr. Resch writes with the enthusiasm, and with some- 
thing of the sanguine temper, of a discoverer. In this he 
resembles—though with a certain difference—the other 
German writer whom I have named along with him. Dr. 
Paul Ewald—not to be identified with the paleographer of 
the same name, who was associated with the late Gustav 
Loewe in editing a well-known volume of facsimiles of 
Visigothic MSS.—is, I believe, a young professor who has 
recently entered upon his office at Leipzig. His inaugural 
lecture, delivered in 1887, was published last year, but- 
tressed round by excursuses amounting to six times its bulk, 
under the title Das Hawptproblem der Evangelienfrage. The. 
“‘main problem” which Dr. Ewald sets himself to solve is, 
how to account for the differences between the first three — 
Gospels and the Fourth. Dr. Ewald will not do this by the 
easy method often had recourse to of simply throwing over- 
board the latter. On the contrary, he asserts and defends 
the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, and he turns round 
the question, and points it in a direction which is really the 
opposite to that which it usually takes. Assuming the sub- 
stantial truth of the Johannean tradition, he asks himself 
how to account for the apparent absence of so much of it 


from the Synoptics, In the course of this inquiry he is led 
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to state his views on the origin and composition of these 
Gospels ; so that on both sides we shall meet him, at once 
in our present sketch of the position of Synoptic criticism, 
and also later when we come to speak of St. John. Dr, 
Ewald too is a writer who will have decidedly to be rec- 
koned with, He is another of the vigorous workers whom 
Germany produces in such numbers. And if there is 
something of youth in the emphasis with which he writes, 
which might perhaps bear toning down with advantage, it 
springs at least from the consciousness of thorough study 
and the strength of honest conviction. 

In the literature which I have been describing there is 
more than one coincidence which seems to me to point 
to the opening—perhaps only for a time—of what may be 

7 called a new phase in the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Hypotheses are put forward in such a way as to demand 
a hearing, which a few years ago would have been thought 
altogether too paradoxical. We shall have to take up and 
consider these hypotheses before we have done. But the 
opportunity may perhaps first be taken to cast a glance 
backwards as well as forwards, to adjust our bearings in 
reference to the past, before we decide how our helm is to 
point in the future. Do the works of which I have been 
speaking indicate any progress? Is there any solid advance 
to be recorded apart from the mere ebb and flow of 
opinion ? 
The solution of all great critical problems moves slowly. 
There seems to be an immense expenditure of labour for 
little positive result. For years, nay, for generations to- 
gether, there will seem to be only a wilderness of mutually 
contradictory theories. It is only after a long and painful 
struggle, in which advance and retrogression will seem to a 
succeed each other, that the tangle is thinned, a clearing 4 
effected here and there, and that roads begin to be driven 
through the thicket which will be extended until they meet 
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in the end. The moral is, that a sound argument cannot 
be drawn from these differences, especially in the early 
stages of an inquiry. Differences, contradictions, hypo- 
theses even diametrically opposed to each other, are what, 
in the nature-of things, we must expect. We may be sure 
that they will not last for ever. Even a negative result is 
a result. ‘'T'o disprove the false is a real step towards the 
establishment of the true. By degrees.the confusion be- 
comes less, and order is introduced—at first it may be in 
some quite outlying section, disconnected as it seems from 
the rest. But order in one~-section is soon followed by 
order in another; and the rate of progress is. gradually 
accelerated. 

Of course opinions will differ as to the outlook of any 
one subject at any given time. And yet there is reason to 
think that a number of biblical problems are nearing the 
stage when a glimmer of daylight begins to show itself 
among them. The daylight may still be very partial; it 
may be only a faint streak along the horizon; the clouds 
may come up again and cover it: and yet it is daylight, the 
harbinger of morning and of day. 

Among the problems which are thus trembling-on the 
verge of discovery—not of final and complete discovery, 
which no doubt may still be long in coming, but of the first 
beginnings of a real solution,—lI believe that we may count 
this Synoptic problem as one. We cannot wonder at the 
delay; for I doubt if in the whole range of literature there 
is another question which involves data so complicated, so 
minute, and to all appearance so conflicting. To find the 
hidden unity which shall reconcile these is indeed a difficult 
task. 

Practically we may say that the Synoptic problem has 
been before the world in its modern form for about a hun- 
dred years. If we look back over those hundred years we 
shall see a number of landmarks mapping out the course 
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which it has taken. The starting-point is Hichhorn’s 
theory of a Protevangelium (1794), essentially right in its 
assumption of a common original source for our three 
Gospels, though wrong in its artificial construction of inter- 
mediate steps between the original Gospels and the Gospels 
as we have them. At the opposite pole to Hichhorn would 
be Schleiermacher’s theory of Diegeses (1817), according 
to which the earliest stage in the history of the Gospels 
was not marked by any single document, but by agere- 
gates of floating narrative, which by degrees were combined 
into larger wholes. Among these hypothetical aggregates, 
that which’ has established itself most permanently is 
the “Collection of Discourses” by St. Matthew, which 
Schleiermacher elicited from the evidence of Papias (1832). 
In strict order of time (1789-90), anterior both to Hichhorn 
and Schleiermacher, was Griesbach’s enforcement of the 
view, which made our St. Mark an epitome not only (as 
St. Augustine held) of St. Matthew, but of the two com- 
panion Gospels. This theory exercised an important in- 
fluence over subsequent speculations, determining amongst 
others the order assigned to the Gospels by Baur, although 
it has been, I think, rightly remarked, that this alone of all 
the theories on the subject, not only is not true in itself, 
but does not even contain an element of truth. In 1818 
Gieseler put forward another theory, deriving our Gospels, 
not from any common document, but from a common base 
in oral tradition, in which he too has had a long line of 
followers, and which is even [yet most in favour in some 
conservative quarters. For twenty years the factors so far 
assumed were combined by different writers in different 
proportions, more attention being given to the statements 
of Papias. The most noticeable event is then the reaction 
in favour of St. Mark as against Griesbach’s hypothesis, at 
the head of which might be placed the works of Weisse 
and Wilke, both of which appeared in the same year (1838). 
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We are thus brought to the Tubingen period of Baur, 
Zeller, and Schwegler, the characteristics of which are well 
known. The path of literary criticism was now deserted, 
and the peculiar relations between the Gospels were 
explained as due rather to the theological leanings (¢endenz) 
of the writers. Foremost among the opponents of Baur 
was Ewald (1849); but the next larger period is best 
dated from the close and searching work of Holtzmann 
(Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863). Holtzmann decisively 
brought back the debate into the channel of literary 
criticism from which Baur had disturbed it, though the 
considerations on which Baur laid, as we can now see 
exaggerated, stress can never again be lost sight of. From 
1863 onwards the methods of inquiry have not noticeably 
altered ; for heirs to the Tubingen tradition like Hilgenfeld 
and Keim largely modified their views in this direction, 
and the return to a more extreme position by Holsten 
(in Die drei urspriinglichen noch ungeschriebenen Evan- 
gelien, 1883) met with little approval and no imitators. On 
the other hand, a number of very solid works, conspicuous 
among which I would name those by Weiss and Wendt, 
are constructed upon lines which do not diverge widely 
from Holtzmann.' At the same time Holtzmann has made 
a number of concessions which have brought him nearer 
to his fellow workers in the subject.” 

At the end of this chain of evolution come the five 
works which I have named above. One of them, Professor 
Marshall’s essay, makes no direct statement on the wider 


question of the origin of the Gospels. The single allusion 
which he makes to this, dating St. Luke’s Gospel from the 
imprisonment of St. Paul at Cssarea, in the years 58-60, 


is an opinion which I cannot believe to be tenable.2 The 
! Weiss, Das Marcus-Evangelium, 1872 ; Das Matthiius-Hvangelium und seine 
Lucas-parallelen, 1876 ; Hinleitung, 1886. Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 1886. 
2 See his Hinleitung, p. 339, first edition, 1885. 
° Mr. Halcombe goes a step further than Professor Marshall: he thinks that 
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other books all imply some form of the Synoptic theory ; 
and it is a satisfaction to find that they all imply sub- 
stantially the same. The common postulate of Mr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Wright in England, and of Dr. Ewald 
and Dr. Resch in Germany, is what is usually called the 
Two-Document Hypothesis; viz. the hypothesis that at the 
root of our three Synoptics there lie two main documents, 
a narrative by St. Mark composed from the preaching of 
St. Peter, and a collection of our Lord’s discourses first 
put together by St. Matthew. It will be seen at once— 
and if is no small argument in support of the theory— 
that it is just two such documents as these to the existence 
of which Papias, in the first quarter of the second century, 
bears express testimony. It is now generally agreed that 
it would not be safe to base a theory of the origin of the 
Synoptics on Papias alone: but the investigations of which 
we have been speaking have all been conducted indepen- 
dently of Papias, and all conducted also independently of 
each other; so that when they are found to converge 
towards a conclusion with -which the language of Papias 
is so easily reconcilable, the coincidence must needs carry 
great weight with it. 

At the present moment there can be little doubt that 


- this Two-Document Hypothesis holds the field. It is how- 3 


ever a complex hypothesis, consisting of a number of parts 
which do not all stand upon the same footing; and in the 
next paper I shall do my best to distinguish between them, 
and estimate what appear to be the several degrees of 
probability attaching to them, so as in some measure to 
define those lines of investigation on which most has been 


already done, and also those on which most remains to do. 
 W. SANDAY. 


St. John’s Gospel was written first, and St. Luke’s last, and that all Sour Gospels 
“must have bee i1 general circulation beforethe Acts of the Apostles,” ¢.e. before 


F the year 62 or G. ' (Historic Relation, etc., p. 235). 


THE MINISTRY. OF —biGH, 
(2 Cor. Iv. 1-6.) 


Tux. historical situation may be briefly described. The 
Apostle had founded the Church at Corinth, and had 
watched over its growth with a father’s anxious and loving 
care. He found that many troubles had arisen, and many 
disorders had crept in among them. He had already 
written them one Epistle. When he learned from Timothy 
and Titus what was the effect of his first Epistle, he writes 
again to deepen the impression made, and to remove from 
the minds of the Corinthian people certain prejudices and 
misconceptions they had formed regarding him and his 
ministry. He intended to visit them again. In order that 
his visit might be for their edification, he must by all means 
eet them into a frame of mind which would enable them to 
receive him and his ministrations loyally and gladly. He 
must therefore vindicate his apostolic authority. He has 
a right to be heard; he has authority to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort, for he is an Apostle of Jesus Christ. His 
apostolic authority had been vehemently denied by many; 
and he must, not as a personal matter, but in the interests 
of the Gospel, vindicate his authority. 

A main part of the vindication of his apostleship consists 
in a description of the character of the ministry he hag — 
exercised among them. He is willing to test it by its 
nature and results. Let the Corinthian Church do go, and 
he will abide by their decision. The section of the Epistle 
which we are now to consider sets forth one aspect of the 
ministry of the Gospel, and on this Paul lays stress for the 
vindication of his claim to the apostleship. True, he does 
not depend on this plea alone. He knows that he is an 
Apostle, that he is sent by the Lord Jesus Christ to be an 
, ambassador to the nations. He has received the ministry ;_ 
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he has not run without being sent. But he is content to 
waive all other proof for the time, and to appeal to the 
Corinthian Church on the ground of his personal character 
and the character of the ministry he had exercised among 
them. ‘Our glorying is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in holiness and sincerity of God, not in fleshly 
wisdom but in the grace of God, we behaved ourselves in 
the world, and more abundantly to you-ward”’ (2 Cor. i. 12). 
His appeal is not only to personal character and motive, but 
also to results which any one could verify. ‘ Thanks be 
unto God, which always leadeth} us in triumph in Christ, 
and maketh manifest through us the savour of His know- 
ledge in every place” (2 Cor. ii. 14). Nay, the Corinthians 
themselves are the sufficient and abiding proof of his 
ministry. They are ‘‘an epistle of Christ.” They show 
that Paul is an able minister of the New Testament. 

In various ways, and from different points of view, he 
sets forth the character of the ministry he has received. It 
is ‘‘the ministration of the Spirit,’ “the ministration of 
righteousness.”’ It is a ministration of freedom, and of 
glory, and those who receive this ministry, those who 
exercise it, and those for whom it is exercised, ‘‘ are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit” (iii. 18). At this point begins 
the passage we seek to study more fully. 

The possession and the exercise of such a ministry imply 
certain effects on the character of the Apostle. He cannot 
be a true minister, if he does not exclude from motive and 
action every unworthy aim and purpose. For this ministry 
has begun in mercy. He has not won it for himself, nor 
obtained the vocation of a minister by any merit of his own. 
So he writes, “even as we have obtained mercy.” He 
acknowledges his helplessness; he knows that he cannot 
preach, nor do any good to himself or others, except in so 


far as God has had compassion on him. When he thinks of 
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the ministry, and of the pains and sorrows, as well as of 
the grace and glory, of it, the Apostle ever returns to this 
thought, that he had obtained mercy, that God had had 
compassion on him. ‘‘Howbeit I obtained mercy,” he 
says in the First Epistle to Timothy. It is the undertone 
of all his thinking, and to this thought he ever returns. 
He must continue to fulfil the ministry he has received, 
since both the beginning and the continuance of it are 
signal instances of the mercy of God. 

He finds himself in the possession of ‘‘ this ministry.” 
He has not ‘‘ taken the honour to himself,’ nor can he lay 
it down when he pleases. It is the work of God, and Paul 
must serve while life and strength endure. The manner 
of service is also determined for him. As Bengel says: 
‘“‘Misericordia Dei, per quam ministerium accipitur facit 
strenuos et sinceros.” The Apostle cannot faint or fail, 
nor suffer himself to be discouraged. True, he may have. to 
ask, “‘ Who is sufficient for these things?”’ If so, it is only 
to answer, ‘‘ We are not as the many, corrupting the word 
of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of 
God, speak we in Christ” (ii. 17). Dangers and difficulties 
may meet him, he may be spoken against and maligned, 
his Gospel may be veiled, and his ministry seem to fail ; 
but because he has obtained mercy he does not faint nor 
fail. The mercy of God has found him, and made him 
simple, strong, sincere. 

The service in which he stands limits him also in the 
use of means. Certain means he must renounce. There 
are ways of action he cannot use. He cannot do evil that 
good may come. Not even in the interests of the Gospel 
can he do aught contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. ‘“ We 
have renounced the hidden things of shame, not walking 
in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully 
(iv. 2). He proceeds from the general to the particular. 
He will not yield to the impulse of shame, nor seek to hide 
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ministry must be honest and open and true. It must 
neither extenuate nor exaggerate, nor yield in any way to 
the suggestions of a mere sense of honour. These are 
weapons of the flesh, which the Apostle cannot wield. Nor 
can he walk in craftiness, that is, he must not use crafty 
means to gain his ends; and he must use the word of God 
fairly and rightly, according to its meaning and purpose. 

These are the negative conditions of the ministry of the 
word of God, conditions which every ministry is bound 
to fulfil. As we look at them, and ponder over their wide 
significance, we are reminded of the statements made by 
eminent men of science with regard to the scientific love of 
truth for its own sake. They tell us of the severe con- 
ditions under which men of science must serve if they are 
to be true to their calling. Some of them indeed speak as 
if they alone had a scientific conscience, and had a monopoly 
of that spirit which looks at truth and fact objectively, and 
with supreme disregard of all other considerations. But 
the scientific regard to truth is manifested in regal splen- 
dour by the Apostle in this great passage, as indeed it is 
throughout his writings.. We need not carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, nor inquire how far scientific men live 
up to the height of their great calling. Let us accept their 
teaching, and disregard their practice when inconsistent 
with it. However high and pure their teaching with regard 
to the purity of truth may be, we had not to wait in order 
to learn it from them. Here we have it in living, concrete 
form, ruling the practice of a man who lived and acted 
according to its behests many centuries ago; and to him 
we would do well to listen. He will tell us that there are 
many ways in which we may not walk, and many means 
we may not use. Whatsoever kind of ministry we may 
have in the Church of Christ, whether we have to speak to 
popular audiences, in the full glare of public life, or whether 
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our work is in the jae in all cases we have to renounce 
the hidden things of shame, put craftiness away, and handle 
the word of God fairly and honestly. We must not bring 
prejudice to exposition, nor permit tradition to draw a veil 
over the word of God. We must follow the truth whereso- 
ever it may lead us, let the consequences be what they may: 
such are the teaching and practice of the Apostle. 

On the positive side he is equally precise. He desires to 
commend himself to the people-of Corinth, but he will not, 
as the antagonistic teachers did, use letters of commenda- 
tion, or descend to intrigue, or adulterate the word of God, 
to win their honour and love. He has one, only one, way 
of commending himself. ‘‘By the manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.” These are the only legitimate means 
for him; all others are excluded by the very nature of his 
ministry. He has received the truth, and the truth he 
must make manifest; and by truth he means the whole 
contents of the Gospel of Christ. His mission is to make 
the truth contained in the Gospel known to all. The truth 
thus made manifest is of itself sufficient to commend the 
preacher to the people. He needs no other commenda- 
tion, and ought not to seek any other. Thelimits he pre- 
scribes to himself are a source of strength to him, for they 
enable him to go straight to his object; and his object is to 
win men for the truth and by the truth. But a further 
limitation meets us as we advance. It is not all kinds of 
Gospel truth, nor all ways of presenting it, that the Apostle 
means. It is such truth and such a way of presenting 
truth as directly appeals to the conscience. The aim is 
practical, and is meant to influence conduct; and therefore 
the truth of the Gospel is presented by the Apostle in such 
a way as to move the conscience and stir to action. 

It may indeed be said that all kinds of truth have chain 
value, and all appeal to the conscience. It is also true that 
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every truth tests a man, and declares of what sort he 
is. By the reception he gives to any discovery of a truth in 
science newly set forth, a man shows whether he has a free, 
open, receptive mind, or a mind given over to prejudice and 
preconception. His reception of a truth varies in inverse 
proportion to the number of prejudices it has to overcome. 
The greater the number of prejudices it has to overcome 
the less welcome it is. The truth of the Gospel however 
disturbs more prejudices, sets in motion a greater number 
of dislikes, and cuts athwart a greater number of human 
tendencies, than is the case with truths in science, philo- 
sophy, or ethics. Itis also of more transcendental impor- 
tance than any other truth. The manifestation of it tries 
and tests a man in the most terrible way. By the accep- 
tance of the truth he shows his sincerity and honesty, his 
nobility of mind and cleanness of conscience, as by the re- 
jection of it he shows that he has no interest in the truth 
as such. 

The Apostle assumes however, that the manifestation of 
the truth of the Gospel must have its effect on the con- 
science of every man, just as he assumes that every man 
has a conscience. Every man has the faculty of moral 
judgment, and to this faculty in particular the Apostle 
appeals. If the conscience were aroused, if he could over- 
come and remove the perversion or the stubbornness of the 
moral judgment, if he could make the truth manifest to them 
in such a way as to accomplish this, then his work would 
almost be done. But whether this was the result or not, 
it was always his aim. He will manifest the truth, and do 
this as in the presence of God ; and if the conscience of men 
remain irresponsive, the Apostle cannot help it. He has 
done what he could. What can the cause of failure be? 
It does not lie in the truth, nor in the presentation of the 
truth by the Apostle. The success of the Gospel in other 
places, and among the Corinthians themselves, a that 
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this is not the reason. Nor does failure arise from the 
absence of conscience in man. Man has a conscience, to 
which the truth may come and on which it may act. What 
then is the hindrance? Why has the truth failed? and 
why has the conscience remained stubborn and refractory ? 
Not from the nature of the truth, nor from the nature of 
the conscience, but from the fact that in the case of some 
these two do never get into contact. There is an affinity 
between the truth of the Gospel and the conscience ; and the 
contention of the Apostle is, that as soon as truth and con- 
science fairly meet, their relationship and correspondence 
are at once demonstrated. The conscience is quickened 
and enlightened by contact with the truth. 

He has however to consider the nature and cause of 
failure. ‘‘ But if even it is the case that our Gospel is veiled, 
it is veiled in them that are perishing.’’ He states a fact, 
and gives an explanation of it. Failure is so far admitted. 
The Gospel has not reached the hearts and consciences of 
some people. Why? SBecause there is a veil between. 
The Apostle finds some difficulty in saying what he precisely 
means. In answer to the objection that the truth has 
not commended itself to the conscience of every man, he 
has to assume that the Gospel is veiled. But the assump- 
tion is made only for the moment. He immediately pro- 
ceeds to show that the veil is not on the Gospel, which, 
like the sun, is always shining, but is on the heart of the 
‘“‘nerishing.” The truth has been manifested to them, the 
Gospel has been shining on them, and they have been 
unable to see it. This does not invalidate the truth or the 
power of the Gospel; on the contrary, it only serves to 
show that there are people who are perishing. Inability to 
see the truth is a proof of the perilous condition in which 
they are. : 

Such, says the Apostle, is the fact. He next proceeds to 
give the explanation. He had in the former section to 
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deal with the unbelief of the Jews, and to explain why the 
veil lay on the heart of the Jews ‘“ whensoever Moses is 
read.” But the same explanation does not serve here. For 
the light of the Gospel is so much clearer, brighter, more 
glorious than the light of the former dispensation, that it 
ought to have pierced through the veil, and to have reached 
the conscience. Mere prejudice, or any habit or cause 


which has its origin in human life alone, will not account: 


for the dense resistance to, and stubborn ignoring of, the 
truth. It has a deeper origin. The veil is manufactured 
elsewhere. Its dense folds, which no ray of light can 
pierce, betray its author. The Apostle does not hesitate; 
he traces the authorship of the veil to one whose proper 
work it is. The veil is in them that are perishing; but 
they are perishing because the god of this world is working 
in their hearts. ‘‘In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of the unbelieving.” é€v ois describes to 
us the secret sphere of the working of the god of this world. 
In the inner life, in the secret place where are the springs 
and sources of feeling, thought, and action, the god of this 
present age is working, so that those under his influence 
are made blind. ‘They cannot see the light. They are 
unable to apprehend the truth. The god of this world has 
been successful in his characteristic work. He has veiled 
the conscience, he has made the intelligence blind, he has 
deadened the feeling: with the result that the people do 
not believe, and because they do not believe they are lost. 
The god of this world uses for his own ends the men, the 
things, and the operations of the present life. His aim is 
to make the Gospel and the glory of Christ of none effect. 
“That the light of the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 


- the image of God, should not dawn upon them.” Such is 


the purpose of the god of this world, and such is the loss 


sustained by those who are blinded. But the description 
of the work of the god of this world gives the Apostle an — 
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opportunity of describing in full and clear terms the nature 
and the result of the ministry of light. Three stages in this 
ministry are clearly seen. The first stage reveals to us the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ in conflict with the power of 
the god of this world. There is the struggle of light with 
darkness. The light seeks to shine, to pierce through the 
veil drawn over the heart, intelligence, and conscience of 
men. This first conflict is described in the fourth verse. 
The second stage arises when the first conflict is over, and 
the light has so far won the victory as to shine within the 
heart. It is God who shined éy rais xapdiais yuaov. In that 
shining within the heart the light has won a further victory, 
and has transformed the character, so as to make the man 
in his turn a source of light. And this is the third stage 
of the ministry of light, described in the concluding clause 
of the sixth verse, pos dwticpov Tis yveoews, for the 
shining forth of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Shining on us, shining in us, shining 
forth from us: such are the three stages in the ministry 
of light. 

It may be well to justify the conclusion by a more de- 
tailed exposition. To set forth the more common view of 
this passage, we may quote from the paraphrase contained 
in the commentary on Second Corinthians by the late Dean 
' Stanley: ‘If there be any veil still remaining between us 
and you, it is on your side, not on ours; itis a veil inter- 
posed by the god of this dark and blind and unbelieving 
world, to whom some surrender themselves—not by the true 
God, who is represented faithfully to you in our Lord and 
Master Jesus, whose slaves we are, and to whom alone, 
not to ourselves, do we wish to subject your minds. He is 
the true God, who, at the beginning, said, ‘Let there be 
light,’ who now pours into your hearts the full blaze of 
His glory from the face of Jesus Christ” (St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians, vol. ii., p. 76). Professor Agar Beet thus. 


- to convey to other. 
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Sums up the meaning of ver. 6: ‘While we gaze upon 
that face as reflected in the Gospel mirror—i.e. while we 
contemplate His character as pourtrayed in the Gospel,—we 
behold in the face of Christ the greatness of God. That 
the light which filled Paul’s heart was an outshining of 
God in creative power, and that it had shone forth in him 
that men might know and wonder at the grandeur of 
God, moved him to devote himself to the service of man 
by proclaiming this glorious Gospel” (The Epistles to the 
Corinthians, p. 361). Meyer thus explains: ‘‘ For God, 
who bad light to shine out of darkness, it is who caused it 
to shine in our hearts, in order that we should make the 
knowledge of the Divine glory give light in the presence 
of Christ. Apart from this figurative knowledge, the sense 
is: For it is God, the Creator of light, who bestowed on us 
the spiritual light communicated to us, not that we might 
retain it for ourselves without further communication, but 
that we should convey the knowledge of the Divine glory 
to others, in making this knowledge manifest to them in 
Christ, whom we teach them to know” (Meyer on Corin- 
thians, vol. ii., p. 231, English translation). It seems to us 
that of these typical expositions, the one who most clearly 
apprehends the thought of the Apostle is Meyer. Pro- 


_ fessor Beet, in his able commentary, for the excellence and 


helpfulness of which we are all so thankful to him, has, 
it appears to us, not quite followed the sequence of the 
Apostle’s thought, and Dean Stanley seems to have missed 
it altogether. 

For the last clause, beginning mpds Pwticpmov, is not a mere 
explanation of the phrase, év tats xapdias. The shining 
forth of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ is from those in whose hearts God has shined 
unto others. The object of the shining is, not to give 
further light to those in whose hearts God has shined, but 
hem the knowledge of 
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Christ. Meyer thus explains: ‘‘In order that the knowledge 
of the Divine glory may be conveyed and diffused from us to 
others through the preaching of Christ.” This may be held 
as adequate if we give a wide enough meaning to the word 
preaching, and make it to mean preaching by living as well 
as preaching by words; for the bearing of the whole sec- 
tion constrains us to think of character and life, and not 
merely of speech. We cannot divide speech from life. For 
the essence of the Apostle’s meaning here is, that he 
preaches what he lives by, and lives by what he preaches. 
We shall seek to trace the development of the Apostle’s 
thought. He seeks to make the Gospel of the glory of 
Christ shine upon the minds of men. This is his lifelong 
aim and purpose. Of himself he does not think, nor of his 
own share in the work, until he is forced to do so by the 
opposition of others. He vindicates himself only in so far 
as that vindication of his ministry serves for the main pur- 
pose of making Christ manifest unto men. ‘“‘ We preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.’ His business therefore is to 
preach Christ Jesus as Lord. But he cannot describe the 
ministry he has received and the object of that ministry 
without indicating the effects of the Gospel on his own 
character and life, as well as on the lives of others. Before 
his mind is the picture of the great conflict between light 
and darkness. He sees the greatness of the powers which 
wage war with one another. On the one hand, the powers 
of evil within the mind and heart of men are reinforced 
by the power of the ‘ god of this world,’ whose work Paul 
conceives to be the blinding of the thoughts of men; on 
the other hand, is Christ, who is the image of God. From 
Christ shines forth the glory and the light, which is suffi- 
cient to lighten every man. Some indeed do not receive the 
light. But the light shineth notwithstanding. With a brief 
description of the powers of light and of darkness, and of 
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the war they wage with one another in and for possession of 
the hearts of men, the Apostle turns to the consideration of 
the next stage of the conflict. Somehow the Gospel of the 
glory of Christ has pierced the veil, and has come into con- 
tact with the conscience. Christ, the image of God, the 
visible manifestation of the invisible Father, has been mani- 
fested to men; and men have received Him, the works of 
the power of evil notwithstanding. 

But with the manifestation of the Son, who is the image 
of God, there comes the manifestation of the Father. Thus 
the thought of the Apostle goes simply back from Him who 
is the image of God to God Himself. The light which 
shines forth from the Son is the light of the Father. The 
light which shines in the Christian heart is a light worthy 
to be compared with the light which sprang out of darkness 
at the bidding of the Almighty: ‘‘ Let light be, and light 
was.” So God spake in the making of the world. It is the 
same creative power which is at work in the hearts of men, 
removing blindness from the intelligence, weakness from 
the will, and deadness from the feeling. But as soon as the 
light has penetrated within the man, and shines within the 
heart, it transforms and purifies the whole man. As the Son 
is ‘‘the effulgence of the glory of God, and the very image 
of His substance,”’ so those in whose hearts God does shine 
become in their own persons ‘the light of the world.’”’ 
The light has shone upon them, has passed into them, and 
in its progress has so transformed them, that now there 
shines forth from them the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Into further detail we need not enter at present, nor need 
we say how many and how liberal are the applications 
which flow from this view of the passage: How great and 
high are the responsibilities of a Christian ministry, which 


is bound to realize this great apostolic ideal ! 
JAMES IVBRACH. 
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APPENDIX TO DR. PHEROWNE’S 
*“ NOTES ON GENESIS.” 


THE MOSAIC AND GEOLOGIC HISTORY. 


We cannot obtain from geology more than an inferential 
knowledge as to the condition of the globe in the beginning. 
Probably it was an incandescent mass, surrounded by a 
vaporous atmosphere; not improbably the present con- 
dition of the sun may represent a very early stage of the 
earth’s history. As this mass cooled the vapours would be 
precipitated, the result being dry land and ocean; the latter 
gathering in the accidental inequalities of the crust of the 
globe, which at a short distance beneath the surface would 
then be at a very high temperature. The most recent 
researches are favourable to the idea that the great majority 
of the gneisses and crystalline schists—the rocks commonly 
called metamorphic—are not rocks which have once con- 
tained fossils, but are anterior to the great mass of the 
fossiliferous rocks, and have been formed under conditions 
which, if they have ever recurred, have done so very 
exceptionally. 

The earliest of the groups of fossiliferous rocks is called 
the Cambrian. It is more than probable that life began 
before this time, but at present we have not found any 
certain traces of it. The rocks of the Cambrian, especially 
the older beds, are not rich in fossils; still we find (even 
very low down) remains of various molluscs (brachiopods), 
crustaceans (trilobites, etc.), a sponge, and probably anne- 
lids. Towards the end of the era the number of genera and ~ 
species increases, but the general character of the fauna 
does not materially alter ; it is wholly invertebrate. 

In the next group (Ordovician, or Lower Silurian of some 
authors), the fauna becomes much richer, but still con- 
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sists of representatives of the same great divisions of the 
organic world, Sponges, corals, hydrozoa, echinodermata, 
crustacea, annelida, polyzoa, mollusca. In the next (Silu- 
rian or Upper Silurian), the same continues; but we have the 
first vertebrata (fishes). These however are not common. 
Some remains of plants—though rare—have been found ; 
a very few have, indeed, been identified in the preceding 
period, but the evidence is often doubtful. 

In the next (Devonian or Old Red Sandstone), plants are 
commoner, fishes (of peculiar type) are abundant; the rest 
of the fauna, broadly speaking, is similar to the last. In 
the next (Carboniferous), plants are very abundant, but of 
low organization, chiefly ferns, club-mosses, marestails, etc. 
We must however remember that apparently we have 
only the representatives of the flora of the swampy grounds. 
There must have been an upland flora, but we do not 
know it. Amphibians are added to the vertebrates; in- 
sects (such as beetles and various “ flies’’) appear to have 
been rather common. The Permian gives us a true reptile. 

These groups form the great Paleozoic Period. In it 
the fauna is mainly marine, invertebrata abound, and show 
a gradual progress in development. The cxlenterata, the 
echinodermata, the annelida, and the mollusca abound, but 
are usually very different from those now living, and the 
less highly developed members are the more abundant. 
Plants and vertebrata are both observed about half way 
up, but it is not impossible that the former had long 
existed; markings, which some refer to sea-weeds, have 
been observed much lower down. Birds, mammals, and 
the more highly developed reptiles (except perhaps just at 
the end), have not been observed. 
he next groups (Triassic, Jurassic, Neocomian, Cre- 

taceous) are contained in what is called the Mesozoic or 
Secondary Period. Gradually the flora and fauna become 


more like those which now exist; the fishes become more 


oa 
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allied to existing genera of fishes. The abnormal crustacea 
have disappeared. The amphibia dwindle, and great rep- 
tiles abound both on sea and land. Rather early in the 
period (end of Trias) a mammal (a small marsupial) occurs, 
and others have been noticed later on. Still mammals 
appear to have been small, rare, and of low organization. 
Birds have not certainly been found prior to the upper 
part of the Jurassic, and the first (archeeopteryx) was a very 
abnormal one. True birds occur in the Cretaceous. So far 
as we know, the mammal existed before the bird ; but there 
were flying reptiles (pterodactyles, etc.) quite early in the 
Secondary Period. 

The next great period is the Tertiary or Kainozoic. It 
is hardly needful to go into details. Everything gradually 
gets more like what now exists. The great lizards have 
gone; mammals are now abundant, and often large. At 
first they differ much from existing mammals; gradually 
genera and the species which still survive SEDser, as the 
old forms die out. 

This I believe to be fairly accurate; but we must remem- 
ber that the geologic record is imperfect. 

(1) The majority of animals without any hard parts 
practically leave no trace (e.g. a “‘ jellyfish ’’). 

_ (2) The hard parts are often obliterated afterwards. 

(3) Our record is partial—the fossiliferous beds are mostly 
marine, some freshwater; that is, we have a fair idea or. 
the flora and fauna of the sea, of rivers, valleys, deltas, 
lakes, and swamps, but none, or next to it, of the ordinary 
moorland, forest, and hillside. 

(4) A large part of the world is still unknown to us. 

Now of the above imperfections, (1) is probably only 
important to the scientific zoologist. (2) and (4) will more 
or less tell alike on all formations, so that we may safely 
reason by induction (within limits) from what we possess; 


e.g.,if we have found no fish remains in the Cambrian or 


wel 
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Ordovician, then either fishes did not exist or, if they did, 
were exceedingly rare. 
(3) is more serious. We have to bear in mind that we 
really know very little about the ordinary terrestrial flora 
orfauna. Still I think we may safely argue that mammals 
and birds did not exist in the Paleozoic and were rare in 
the Mesozoic periods. 
Suppose then we picture the salient features : 
(1) Light. Earth self-luminous, without counting the sun. 
(2) Precipitation of vapour. Formation of sea, and dis- 
tinction of dry land. 
(3) Marine invetebrate fauna. 
(4) Abundant terrestrial vegetation (i.e. the Carboniferous 
with the Devonian). 
(5) Great saurians. Marine and terrestrial; the flying 
saurians might be counted as birds. 
(6) Mammalia. 
Now I will take the order given in the book of Genesis 
for the several days. 
i.) Light. 
(ii.) The separation of waters. 
(iii.) Distinction of land and water; creation of plant life. 
(iv.) Lights set in the firmament. 

(v.) Water peopled ; air peopled. 

(vi.) Land peopled. 

Now as regards the latter order: (.) agrees with (1) in 
the former. (ii.) and part of (ili.) agree with (2). The 
remainder of (iii.), plant life, may be more correct than the 
position in the former list (4), because we should expect 
plant life to be at least as old, if not older, than animal life. 
This may be a case where our information is at fault. 

But for (iv.) in latter list we can find no place. Evening 
and morning, in any strict sense, cannot exist without the 
sun; and astronomy forbids us to believe that sun and moon 
‘can be thus separated from the early history of the earth. 


. 
; 
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(v.) The appearance of “whales” (saurians) and birds 
would do, but the peopling of the water generally is the 
earliest thing we know ; moreover, if the “creeping thing ”’ 
in (vi.) means insects, these were early in appearance. 

Hence I do not think that the order given by the writer 
in Genesis can be treated scientifically. Do I think it an 
“old wife’s tale’? ? No; I believe it to a great extent a 
revelation, but one into which, for purposes we can well 
understand, the human element enters largely. I look upon 
it as a@ poem or word-picture, whereby some great truths 
were conveyed, as in a rough sketch, to men. The pictures 
probably represent visions; the evening and the morning 
the gathering into shape and fading into darkness of the 
vision, like a dissolving view (putting darkness for the lamp- 
light in the scene).! I think that the personality of the 
seer also comes in, and he represents the process of crea- 
tion in a series of visions, in what I may call his own 
natural order of thought. 

To the end of ver. 6 he narrates the events as the cosmo- 
gony of the day suggests, but points out that all is God’s 
work. In ver. 7 we have the primary idea of land and water 
separating. Then, to the dweller away from the sea coast, 
whose main and central idea was the land, to whom per- 
haps the rocks and sands of the desert were an abomination, 
the primary idea in fitting the land for occupation would 
be clothing it with verdure. The reference to sun and 
moon next in order I look upon as a result of the astronomy 
of the time, which regards them as satellites of the earth 
rather than it as a satellite of the sun; and this would be 
another stage of preparation. 

We then proceed to the peopling of the earth. Here it 
seems to me that the seer proceeds gradually towards the 
crowning work: first bringing in those creatures most 


1 On evening and morning see P. H. Mason’s Hebrew Exercise Book, pref. to 
concluding part, vii. 
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remote from man and his uses; and, lastly, man himself 
when all was ready. When the farm was stocked, the 
farmer came. 

Thus I think you cannot “ harmonize,” except in the 
widest and most general sense, the Scripture account with 
that of science; but I also think that the former is go vague, 
so obviously popular in form, so concerned only about the 
central truth, that to talk of contradiction is useless. A 
child or uneducated person might give us an account ot 
some complicated process, which was true in the main, yet 
full of small inaccuracies and mistakes in sequence and 
in theory. 

Of course I am aware of the correspondences between 
the early Chaldzan cosmogony and that in Genesis, but to 
dwell on this subject is beside my purpose. I will merely 
add that the former, as it has been well said, is saturated 
with polytheism, and that the expurgation of such an ele- 
ment, at this epoch of the world’s history, is to me a 


mark of inspiration. 
T. G. Bonney. 


THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. 


THE NEW CRITERION. 


THERE are two facts which, as we have seen from our 
preliminary paper of last month, are almost universally 
conceded: (1) that our Lord ordinarily spoke Aramaic; and 
(2) that Matthew wrote the Logia 7 ‘EBpaide cvadéxto. 
But when we step beyond this, we come into the arena of 
debate. If we ask, In what language did Matthew write? 
or, What did he write? we receive very discordant replies. 
It might be supposed that all who admitted that Christ 
spoke Aramaic would also admit that, if His words were 
originally written in any Semitic tongue, they would be 
written precisely as spoken. But this is not the case, 
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Even so high an authority as the late Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
believed that the Saviour spoke in the vernacular, yet main- 
tained that the literature of the period existed only in New- 
Hebrew; and in commenting on the words of Papias, 
though he admits that the word ‘Efpaicrt was sometimes 
used for Xuddaior/, he yet holds that ‘“‘it is very improbable 
that Matthew wrote Aramaic.’ Having been for some 
years a devoted student of Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testa- 
ment, it was a wrench to me to doubt his accuracy. There 
was however this grave difficulty. If Delitzsch be correct, 
the words of Jesus, as we know them in the Greek Tes- 
tament, have undergone a twofold translation: first from 
Aramaic into New-Hebrew; then from this into Greek. 
That is not a view one would prefer to adopt, if one might 
choose. It is therefore a point worth considering, whether 
the Aramaic fragments embedded in our present Greek 
Gospels may not be words transliterated from a primitive 
document—words which were felt too precious to translate. 
May not these words be samples of the dialect in which the 
whole of the Logza was written? If so, since these speci- 
mens are uniformly Targumic Aramaic, Matthew wrote in 
the same language as Onkelos. Should the theory advo- 
cated in these papers prove to be of permanent value in 
the solution of the problems of the Gospels, we have “the 
moment of its genesis’’ in the surmise, which gradually 


deepened into a fixed conviction, that the Urevangelium was — 


written in the language of the Jewish Targums—not how- 
ever without sundry dialectal peculiarities found in the 
Samaritan Targum. Delitzsch tells us that one of his 
friends suggested that he should translate the New Testa- 


ment, not into Hebrew, but into Aramaic, since that was 


the language spoken in Palestine in the days of Christ ; 
but he adds, ‘dieser Wunsch beruht auf einer Illusion.’’} 
Perhaps not. At all events we are willing to hinge the 


* Quoted in Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Biblisch-Araméischen, p. 5. 
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matter here: That language which best explains the verbal 
divergences in our present Gospels must be voted to be the 
one in which the Logia was written. 

ven more discordant are the views as to what Matthew 
originally wrote, what would be included in the Logia. 
Was it the entire Gospel known to us; or simply the dis- 
courses of our Lord ; or the discourses plus some narratives 
which gave occasion to the discourses? Several methods 
have been devised by which to arrive at the contents of the 
Logia. We can but enumerate them here, but will give 
them a fuller investigation by-and-by. 

1. There is what we may call the harmonistic method. 
Those pericope which three—or in some cases two—of the 
synoptists possess in common were, in the judgment of 
Hichhorn, to be assigned to the Syro-Chaldaic Urevange- 
lium; except those passages which, though found even in 
all three Gospels, are scattered in different connexions 
(Hinleitung, vol. i., § 56). 

2. We have the mathematical method. Thus we may 
designate the method of Weisse, who arrived at the con- 
tents of the Logia by subtracting the canonical Mark from 
Matthew ili.-xxviii.; or, by subtracting from Luke, (1) what 
he possesses in common with Mark, and (2) what is found 


in Luke only. The residue is almost the same in both 
cases; and as Matthew and Luke were independent of each _ 


other, they must, in these passages, have been indebted to 
a@ common ‘‘source’’; and since this residue consists almost 
exclusively of discowrses, it was proclaimed to be the long- 
lost Logia. The canonical Mark and the Logia are thus 
two original, independent documents. 

3. We have the subjective method. We apply this 
designation to the ingenious theories of Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss.’ He has proved very satisfactorily (a) that the 

a Weiss Manual of Introdustion in Messrs. Fe : & Stoughton’s “ Foreign 
Biblical Library,” vol. ii., pp. 225, 247. 
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Logia did not contain discourses merely, but also some 
narratives which served as a setting to the precious gems ; 
and (b) that Mark was in some passages indebted to the 
Logia, while in other passages our present Greek Matthew 
was indebted to Mark. The consideration which directed 
Weiss in threading his way through this maze, and in 
deciding how many of Mark’s narratives belonged to the 
Logia, and how many were original to him, was this: In 
what cases does Mark show ‘‘an inferior text”? Taking 
it for granted that all borrowers amplify, he proceeded 
thus: when Matthew (or Luke) gives a “short, sketchy, 
and withal polished and condensed”’ form of a narrative, 
whereas Mark “‘ gives a richer and freer embellishment of 
the same, and yet seems ever going back to this simpler 
form, so familiar to him that his adherence to it often dis- 
turbs the flow of his own description,’ such parts are. 
borrowed by Mark from the Logia. With whatever scholar- 
ship and sobriety of judgment this method may be applied, 
it is evident that it affords too much scope for the play of 
subjectivity. What two men would always agree on what 
constitutes ‘‘an inferior text’’? The method lacks objec- 
tive certitude—even though in some hands it may lead to 
correct results: a more tangible dividing-rod is eminently 
desirable. 

4. As supplying to some extent this desideratum, we 
would respectfully submit for consideration a linguistic 
method. We venture to think that it yields more objective 
certitude than the foregoing, and leaves less room for 
caprice and egoism. If the method be accepted, all who 
are conversant with Greek and Aramaic are well-nigh certain 
to come to the same conclusions; and thus some degree of 
scientific accuracy will be attainable. Besides this, although 
our investigations were conducted in ignorance, or forgetful- 
ness, of the results of Dr. Weiss, it is gratifying to find 
how nearly our table of contents of the Logia corresponds 


to influence us as to what a primitive Gospel might be 
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with his (Matthiiwsevangelium, pp. 18-35). When the same 
answer is obtained to a mathematical problem by two 
distinct modes of working, each confirms the other; and 
the attainment of closely similar results by the totally 
independent use of two different methods is a confirmation 
of both. We proceed now therefore to the exposition of 


THE Lineuistic Meruop. 


A careful and minute study of a Greek harmony of the 
Gospels reveals a threefold classification of their contents. 
A.—There are numerous passages—sections, verses, or 
phrases—in which each of the evangelists stands alone. 
B.—There are many instances in which two, or sometimes 
three, evangelists agree verbatim; or at all events the differ- 
ences are not greater than may have taken place in process 
of transcription from a Greek text, nor than are actually 
found in different MSS. of the same Greek author. 
C.—There are other instances where the parallel passages 
agree in thought, but not in words. Verse after verse, 
thought corresponds with thought, phrase with phrase ; and 
yet there is far from a verbal identity. The passages are 
tantamount, but not identical; the resemblance is substan- 
tial, but not verbal. It is these portions which we shall 
claim for the Logia, and shall try to show that in many 
instances these verbal divergences are traceable to a 
variant translation of a common Aramaic original. The 
distinction between classes B and C is, for our present 
purpose, radical. Do the parallel passages resemble each 
other substantially or verbally? That is our criterion. 
And taking this dividing-rod in our hands, we shall use 
it calmly and firmly. We shall allow no preconceptions 


expected to contain. We shall be guided solely by lin- 
guistic considerations. ‘Those sections or verses which 
bear marks of being translation work we shall claim for 
8 
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the Logia; and those in which the agreement is verbal 
we shall not claim, except in some instances to be after- 
wards specified. 

The question we would now therefore ask is this: What 
are the indications of translation work? What are the 
phenomena which present themselves regularly, in college 
life, for instance, in connexion with productions that are 


known to be translations from the same foreign author ? 


May we be forgiven if we first mention an abnormal 
phenomenon? It zs said that occasionally in the schools 
on the Continent and elsewhere, it has been observed that 
there is a remarkable similarity in some few examination 
papers: line after line is the same, not only in thought, 
but in the minutest details of words. The attention of 
the ever-unsuspecting examiner is at last aroused to this 
resemblance, and he feels obliged to attribute it to one or 
other of two causes: either these men sat near each other 
during the examination, and copied in succession from some 
one paper; or each of them has in his possession the same 
“crib,” and has committed it to memory. In the latter 
case we have no bond fide translation work at all; in the 
former, we have one translation and several transcriptions. 
In accordance with these phenomena, when, in our micro- 
scopic study of the harmony of the Gospels, we come upon 
passages where, for one or more verses, the agreement is 
verbal, we shall feel justified in saying: ‘‘ This is not trans- 
lation work.” Those passages where the verbal identity is — 
evident we shall, with few exceptions, relegate to class B, 
and shall not claim them for the Logia. The exceptions 
referred to are those cases in which, embedded in a 
narrative which we take to be Aramaic, we find the words 
of the Lord Jesus given in two or three evangelists in 
verbal agreement; and we shall then raise the question, 
whether these identical Greek words may not (since the 
narrative setting is Aramaic) be the words actually spoken 
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by our Lord, transmitted with faithful, literal accuracy 
exactly as they were uttered. Whether the longer sections 
and narratives, which present verbal agreement in the 
Greek, ever formed part of one and the same primitive 
document; whether there is any affinity or thread of con- 
nexion between these detached fragments, may furnish a 
theme for other investigators; but the task will be much 
simplified when the Logia has been eliminated. 

In seeking now to classify the ordinary indications of 
translation work, we intend in almost every case to give 
llustrations from the two translations of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, presented respectively in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament quotations. The wisdom of this procedure will 
appear more clearly later on, but some advantages may 
be mentioned now. (1) The circumstances are precisely 
similar. On the one hand, we have two translations from 
the Hebrew; and, on the other, we have presumably two, or 
three, evangelists translating from the Aramaic Logia. (2) 
Both primary documents are in a Semitic language, and 
hence the points of resemblance are closer than if our illus- 
trations were drawn from a Huropean language. (8) It 
will curb our imagination. We shall escape any danger 
into which an exuberant fancy might fall, in the selection 
of “indications of translation”’’; for we shall rigorously 
confine ourselves to those which are actually present in the 
existing records. (4) When we have arranged our classes 
of the discrepancies actually occurring in the two extant 
Greek translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, we might 
argue from analogy that the same kinds of variations would 
occur in the work of two Greek scholars translating from 
an Aramaic exemplar; and it is no slight confirmation of 
the soundness of our hypothesis, that there is an exact 
correspondence. (5) The analogy goes further. When we 
are exhibiting the verbal discrepancies between the New 
Testament quotations and the Hebrew text, we are dealing 
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with two inspired records. We have thus a most instruc- 
tive study as to what extent verbal divergences are com- 
patible with inspiration. And ever bearing in mind that 
the evangelists were inspired of God, we shall have a safe 
guide as to how far it is reverent to suppose these inspired 
men capable of verbal inaccuracy in their translations from 
the Aramaic, if we confine ourselves strictly to those kinds 
of divergence which do actually occur between the Old 
Testament and the New. We shall not adduce one species 
of discrepancy between the evangelists which has not been 
shown to exist in the New Testament as compared with the 
Hebrew. (6) Inasmuch as the New Testament quotations 
have not been classified in this manner heretofore, our 
labour will incidentally serve as a small contribution to that 
important subject. 

And now we will re-state our question: What are the 
well recognised indications of translation work ? 

I. The surest indication of good, honest work in translat- 
ing from a foreign author is when the different members of 
a class express the thought of the original in diverse ways, 
corresponding to the idiosyncrasy of each student. No one 
knows so well as an examiner of papers translating from 
some foreign classic, into how many ways the same thought 
may be thrown; and if each man translates independently, 
there will be agreement in substance, but not in words. We 
cannot illustrate this point very well from the translations of 
the Hebrew as presented in the LXX. and New Testament, 
because confessedly they are not independent translations. 
Whether the New Testament writers translated directly 
from the Hebrew, or used a recension of the LXX. slightly 
differing from that which we at present possess, it is 
apparent that the translator of our New Testament quota- 
tions had in mind a familiar Greek text, and only deviated 
from it when the Hebrew MS. from which he was translat- 


Ing seemed to iim to demand an emendation. — 
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H. A desire to be literal leads a translator to introduce 
idioms into his work which are foreign to his native tongue. 
The Latin scholar is in danger of falling into a adinives 
style, even when he is not translating. When the student 
of the Greek classics passes from the study of Xenophon 
and Thucydides to that of the Septuagint, he is struck by 
the deviations from classical propriety ; and if he is at the 
same time familiar with Hebrew, he observes that these are 
in most cases distinctly traceable to an imitation of the 
Hebrew idiom. The Septuagint became a sort of model 
for Greek-speaking Jews; and thus some of its peculiarities 
became stereotyped into a dialect known as Hellenistic 
Greek. Winer, in his Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
has a valuable chapter on ‘“‘ the Hebrew-Aramaic colouring 
of New Testament diction.” It is quite unnecessary to 
quote instances of what occurs often on every page of the 
LXX. and New Testament. 

III. Every examiner knows that it is very difficult to 
secure uniformity in the strict rendering of a verb; even 
when the meaning of the verb is correctly given, there is 
diversity in giving the precise voice, tense, and mood. We 
find the same freedom in the rendering of Hebrew verbs in 
the LXX. and New Testament. Tor instance: 


Exod. xii. 46 & LXX.; Anda bone thereof ye shall not break. 


ouvrpiere. 
John xix. 36: And a bone of him shall not be broken. 

our piBnocerat. 
Ps. exvii. 1: Praise Him, all ye people (so Heb.). emawverare, 
Rom. xv. 11: Let all the people praise Him. eraweodTaray 


Compare Matt. xv. 4, reAevtdro, with Exod. xxi. 16, TEAEUTHTEL. 
Isa. xxv. 8, xarémuev 6 Oavaros, with 1 Cor. xy. 54, caremd6n. 


IV. When the translation is made from a Semitic text 
‘without points, translators may differ as to what vowels 
should be supplied. The insertion of different vowels 


| 
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among the same consonants may cause a great difference in 
the translation. 


Pg. ii. 9: Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron. DYTA, 
Rey. ii. 27 & LXX.: Thou shalt shepherdise them (soipaveis). DyIA, 
Ps. 1i6: Justified when thou speakest. W273. 
~Rom. iii. 4 & LXX.: Justified in thy sayings. 7213 
Gen. xlvii. 31: Israel bowed on the head of the bed. myn, 


Heb. xi. 21 & LXX.: Israel bowed on the head of his staff. nga, 


Proy. ii. 12: Even as a father the son in whom he 
delighteth. AN, 

Heb. xii. 6 & LXX.: And scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth. 382). 


V. It is a well known fact that very few words in any 
language are wrivocal. We scarcely notice this in our 
native tongue until we try to translate it into another 
language ; but we are very sensitive as to how equivocal 
the words in any foreign language are. The first few weeks 
with a Latin dictionary mark a period of pain and suffering 
in the life of a young student, remembered ever afterwards. 
The long list of meanings which every Latin verb seems 
to possess is at that stage most bewildering, and the diffi- 
culty of selecting the meaning which seems to suit the 
chaotic context most distressing. This remains a difficulty 
even when men become proficient in a language; men will 
always differ as to which word best represents the original. 
The following are some of the instances of diverse rendering 
of the same Hebrew word : 


Ps. Ixxviii. 2: I will utter dark sayings of old. 
The word ¥23 means (1) to pour or gush forth; 


(2) to utter, speak. Hach is appropriated by the 


translators: Matt. xiii. 35, epev€ouar; LXX., pdéy- 
&opat. 
Ps, xxii. 23 (22): I will declare Thy name unto my brethren. 


MBOX becomes Suyynoopae in LXX.; drayyedO in — 


% Heb. il. 12. 
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Joby. 13: He taketh the wise in their own crafciness. 
732 is katahapBdavey in LXX.; dpaccdspevos in 1 Cor. 
ii. 19. 
The word DY vacillates between “ prudence ”’ and 
“cunning.” Accordingly LXX. gives qpéynats ; 
1 Cor. 113. 19 Tavoupyta. 
Mal. iii. 1: And he shall prepare thy way befure thee. 


135 means to turn, look, overhaul, clear out, get 
ready. So LXX. gives émBdéWvera; Matt. xi, 10, 
KaTacKEevacel. 
. ae Pak 
Jer. xxxi. 32: .And I was a husband to them cmby3), 
1° = , : - 4 Wy Py rx 
Since 222 means both to marry and to divorce, LXX. 


99 


(chap. xxxviii. 32) and Heb. viii. 9 have 7uéAnoa 
I regarded them not. 


VI. There may be discrepancies. in the exemplars from 
which the translation is made; and thus, through no fault 
of the translators, their work may vary. Classical scholars 
know well how difficult it is to secure a correctly printed 
text of the classic authors; and how much worse off we 
should be, if the work were, without revision, stereotyped 
as it comes from the compositor, is very evident. Equally 
hable to error, if not more so, were the MSS. When men 
of imperfect education took the trade of transcriber, and 
with imperfect tools and weary eyes wrote on from morn 
till night a text of unjoined capital letters, without vowels 
and usually without any space between the words, we can 
well imagine what ‘errors of the scribe” would creep into 
the text. And when we bear in mind that the translator in 
perusing a MS. is liable to the same blunders as the scribe, 
and may fail to read his MS. accurately, we see that the 
possibility of variant translations is thereby almost doubled. 

The sources of error may be classified thus : 

1. One letter may be mistaken for another, or two words 


which at a cursory glance closely resemble each other may 


be confounded. 


Teed): The tsles shall hope in His law. DMN. 
~ LXX. & Matt. xii. 21: The nations shall hope in His name. Dy. 


’ 
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Amos ix. 12: That the remnant of Edom 5178 they may 


possess. wn. 

py 5 

Acts xv.17: That the remnant of men O7% may seek Me. wT. 
Isa. xxviii. 16: He that believeth shall not make haste. be 
Rom. ix. 33: He that believeth shall not be ashamed. vege es 
Hab.i.5: Behold ye among the nations, and gaze, etc. p32. 

. 5 
Acts xiii.41: Behold, ye despisers. oy34. 


2. The scribe or translator may err in the omission or 
insertion of a letter. 


Joel iii. 2: Upon the bondsmen . . . I will pour My Spirit. O39". 


Acts ii. 18: Upon My bondsmen... . ‘TAY. 
Ps. xvi. 11: There is fulness of joy in Thy presence. yar. 
Acts ii. 28: Thou shalt fill me with joy in Thy presence. yawn. 
Exod. ix. 16: To show thee My power. JAS. 
Rom, ix. 17: To show in thee My power. 73 ASW. 


3. In transcription or translation two letters may be 
transposed. 

Hos, xiii. 14: O death, I will be thy plagues. ON, 

1 Cor. xv. 55: O death, where is thy victory ? mN, 


Hab. ii. 4: Behold, his soul is lifted up, it is not upright in him. 
Heb. x. 88: If he shrink back, my soul has not pleasure in him. 
Hebrew text has 12 way mw Nd nday An, 

Heb. x. 38 requires 13 'W5] 87) sb apy 17. 


4. In a text which does not always leave a space be- 
tween the words, it is likely that different translators would 
divide the letters differently into words. There are several 
instances in which the Jewish scribes were themselves 
doubtful as to the correct division of letters into words. 
In the Massoreth Ha-massoreth of Elias Levita, as edited 
by Dr. Ginsburg, there are (p. 193) fifteen cases specified 
in which a word given entire in the printed text is in the 
Massoretic margin divided into two; and eight instances in 


which the text has two words, while the margin runs the 


two into one. One illustration of each will suffice. In 


Psalm x. 10 the word D'ND5n, “the helpless ones,’ occurs . 
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in the text; but the Qeri divides it into two words, O°®3 one 
“ec ; . a = ss bi 

the wae of weary ones.’”’ In Isaiah ix. 6 Kethibh has 
M470D?, “to them the government shall be great” ; 
whereas the Qeri has 72799, “as for the increase of His 
government,”’ 

There is one instance of this in the New Testament 
quotations : 

Tsa. hii. 8: By oppression and a judgment he was taken away. 

LXX. & Acts viii. 33: In His humiliation His judgment was taken 

away. (In many MSS. the word “ His ” is omitted.) 
Hebrew is np? Dawn) ASP. 
Acts viii. 33 requires MP? Ww yYI, 


5. There are other cases in which it is impossible by a 
simple re-arrangement or substitution of letters to account 
for the rendering of the Hebrew text found in the New 
Testament. One is obliged in such cases to say, either that 
the text of the Hebrew exemplar was very corrupt, or that 
we have a “‘free”’ quotation. The number of these is not 
so great as some suppose, but they do exist; e.g.— 

Gen. xv. 14: Afterward they shall come out with great substance. 


Acts vii. 7: Afterward they shall come out, and serve Me in this 
place. 


Ps. lxviii. 18 (19): Thou hast received gifts among men. 

Eph. iv. 8: He gave gifts to men. 

Compare also Amos y. 26 with Acts vii. 43, and Isa, x, 23 with 
Rom. ix. 28. 


VIL. If the translator write two copies of his work, 


there may be some points in which, in his second copy, he 
may see cause to make some slight alterations; and thus 
we may have “various readings’’ in a work, which are not 
due to subsequent scribes, but can be traced back to the 
translator himself, and are due to an uncertainty as to the 


reading of the original exemplar. 


Let us now reverse the conditions. We have thus far 


+ . 
a 
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been investigating the phenomena which ordinarily occur 
in connexion with work known to be a translation from 
some foreign author. But suppose it to be a disputed 
point whether the writing of some three men 7s translation 
work from an unknown foreign author, how should we 
proceed to detect it? Suppose we have a passage in three 
English authors which we surmise is not in any one case 
original. It savours of Germany. There is that indefinable 
quality about it which marks all German-English transla- 
tions. The authors cannot have used each other’s books. 
How should we proceed to confirm or disprove our surmise 
that each has been translating from a German author 
who is unknown to us? This, I need not say, is precisely 
the position in which my hypothesis places us. There are 


certain passages in our synoptic Gospels which have a 


strong Aramaic colour. We have very insufficient external 
evidence as to the subject. Papias and Pantenus and 
others tell of a Gospel written in Aramaic, but they tell only 
of Matthew as having written such a work, whereas we 
think we notice the Aramaic colour in some passages in 
all the three Gospels. Besides this, many scholars have 
thrown serious doubts on the trustworthiness of Papias. He 
had peculiar views on the millenarian question. Eusebius 
regarded him as a ‘‘noodle” ; ogddpa cpstxpods Tov vodv is his 
blunt estimate of him. -Papias collected some very silly 
stories about the Saviour, and apparently regarded nothing ~ 
unworthy of Christ, if it favoured his pet doctrines. There-. 
fore some eminent scholars, as Erasmus and Calvin, have 
distrusted his evidence altogether : though it is but fair to 
say that most scholars would endorse the words of Meyer, 
that ‘‘a simple historical remark, which stood in no con- | 
nexion either with millenarianism or fabulous miracles, 


cannot @ priort be regarded as suspicious; especially if, as 


in the present case, there is added the confirmation of the 
whole subsequent tradition of the Church.” But some of 
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my readers may be sceptical of Church traditions, and insist 
still on doubting the accuracy of the statement of Papias 
as to the Aramaic Logia. Be it so. Our position is not 
in the slightest affected. We are grateful to Papias for the 
suggestion, but if the reader insists, we will proceed as 
though the Church were silent on the subject. The fact 
still remains, there are certain passages in the synoptists 
which impress us as being translations from a common 
Aramaic document. How shall we proceed to prove our 
surmise well founded? . Which of our indications of trans- 
lation work will be of most use to us now? Let us see. 

I. If in the parallel passages in the synoptic Gospels we 
find ‘‘resemblance in substance, but not in words,’ this is 
the indication that first places us on the alert. If, ¢.g., one 
evangelist says mopevov eis eipyynv, while the other says 
vraye eis etpyvnv; if one says avéory, and another jnyépen, 
our attention is aroused. We shall not feel secure to build 
on such superficial cases; but it is in such passages that 
we begin to dig for deeper indications of the fact that the 
evangelists are translating from some common document 
—whether in absolute independence, or with a memory 
dominated by some current Greek translation of the Logia, 
we must afterwards investigate. 

II. If in such parallel passages we notice an unusually 
rich Aramaic colouring, and, III., if the verbs differ in voice 
or tense, we have confirmatory evidence. This evidence. 
is much increased if IV. be also present: that is, if two 
divergent Greek words in the several Gospels can be shown 
to be derived from the same Aramaic consonants, only 
differently vocalized. But No. V. is our main support. 
If in homologous passages which possess some or all of 


these marks we come across two Greek words, in two 


several Gospels, which are unlike in meaning, but these 
meanings can be shown to belong to one and the same 
Aramaic word, we may then with confidence affirm that 
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the two Greek words have been translated from the same 
Aramaic original. For instance, Matthew vi. 12 says: 
‘Forgive us our debts,” dpevrjwara; Luke xi. 4: “ For- 
give us our sins,” duaptias. Why this disagreement in so 
peculiarly sacred a passage? If the prayer had originally 
been given by our Lord in Greek, such a diversity would 
be impossible. When we remember however, that the 
Aramaic word 157 means (1) a trespass, (2) a debt, we 
perceive that the two evangelists were translating the same 
word 8J137. ‘We intend to adduce about thirty clear cases 
like this. 

Our most numerous instances will, as in our illustra- 
tions, fall under VI. If in those parallel passages in the 
synoptists which are redolent with Aramaisms, and present 
a substantial, but not verbal agreement, we note that the 
verbal differences can, by re-translation, be shown to be 
due to a mistake between two Aramaic letters, or to a 
confusion between two Aramaic words, alike in sound or 
appearance ; or to the transposition of two letters, or the 
omission of a letter in the original, we may with almost 
equal confidence affirm that the evangelists were translating 
_ from the same Aramaic source. 

VII. We hope also to show that some of the most 
ancient of the “‘ various readings” in the New Testament 
are traceable to a variant translation of a primitive Aramaic 
document, or perhaps a ‘‘ various reading” in different 
copies of the document itself. : 

There are several deeply interesting and important rami- 
fications of our theory into which we hope to enter, but 
upon which we cannot now expatiate. Suffice it to say that 
we are hopeful that our theory will establish its claims to be 
regarded as a demonstration by satisfying the test to. which 
every valid hypothesis should conform—that it gives a fairly 
“satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena in question.” 

; J. T. MarsHAaun. 


NOTES ON GENESIS. 


26. Let Us make.—I have already commented on the 
use of the plural. It must be confessed that it is difficult to 
understand why the plural should be used in only a few 
passages in the O.T., and why it should occur in the par- 
ticular passages in which we meet with it. Here indeed the 
solemnity of the occasion may account for its use. The 
creation of man is not only the last in an ascending series 
of creative acts, it is something more: it is the meeting- 
point between the world and God, between the intelligent 
creature, as the representative of all created things, and 
the Creator. Man, in the words of Theodoret, is the con- 
necting link, the bond which ties together all creation 
(cvvdecuos aravtwy). Hence now for the first and only time 
in the narrative the Creator speaks of Himself. Before it 
is always ‘Let some thing—light, vegetation, animals,— 
come into being”; now it is God taking counsel with 
Himself. ‘‘ Let Us make.” 

Of the passages already quoted in which the plural form 
occurs, chap. iii. 22 presents the most difficulty. I hope 
to discuss it in the note on that verse. 

Man (Heb. adam), the genus homo, the race as such, not 
the individual man, as is plain from the plural which follows, 
‘let them have dominion,’ and again in the next verse: 
“So God created man in His own image, in the image of 
God created He him; male and female created He them.” 

In Our image.—See excursus below. The rule and lord- 
ship here given to man over all the other creatures of God’s 
hand, though not the very image itself, are an immediate 
consequence of his bearing the Divine image. Let them 
have dominion : literally, ‘‘let them trample upon.’ The 
word is a genuine old Hebrew word, and in the sénse of 
“ruling” is unknown in Aramaic, and is only rarely found 
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in the later language of the Targums and the Talmud. In 
the enumeration which follows of the different classes of 
creatures, tenants respectively of the water, the air, and the 
earth, the insertion of the words, “‘ and over all the earth,” 
between ‘the cattle” and ‘the creeping things” is cer- 
tainly strange; and it has been conjectured that the word 
chayath has dropped out, and that we ought to read ‘‘ over 
all [the beasts of] the earth.’’ The emendation is plausible, 
though it has not the support of any of the ancient versions, 
except the Peshito. It has been urged indeed that the 
words are necessary to denote {that man’s lordship is over 
inanimate as well as animate nature; but if this is intended, 
it is difficult to understand why they are interposed between 
the cattle and the creeping thing; they would more natu- 
rally have stood at the end of the verse. 

27. So God created man in His own image, 

in the image of God created He him ; 
male and female created He them. 

The outburst of joy in the thought of man’s creation, and 
high destiny and sovereign power, the crown on his head, 
and the sceptre in his hand, and royalty on his brow, in his 
look, and in his gait, finds expression in rhythmic cadence. 
The language falls into a triplet, with the repetition char- 
acteristic of Hebrew poetry, though what we have here is 
not formal poetry, but the involuntary, spontaneous poetry 
of exalted religious feeling. 

Compare the similar statement in chap. v. 1, 2, where 
the Elohistic writer resumes his narrative : 

“Tn the day that God created man, — 

in the likeness of God made He him; 

_ male and female created He them.” 

Nothing is said in these verses to indicate what the view 
of the sacred writer was as to the number of human beings 
originally created. He makes no direct statement on the 


subject. They may have been many pairs, or a single pair, 
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The expression, “‘ male and female created He them,’’ may 
refer only to the distinction of sexes, and not to the fact that 
only a single pair was created. The next document how- 
ever clearly implies the creation of a single pair and the 
descent of the human race from them, and there is nothing 
here to contradict the inference. In fact, ag all the ancient 
cosmogonies represent mankind as descended from a single 
pair, it is natural to suppose, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, that this was the writer’s belief. But his object is 
not to insist upon this, which would probably be taken for 
granted, but rather on the fact that man is created in the 
Divine image, and with the original differences of the sexes 
(see Matt. xix. 4), in opposition to some of the heathen cos- 
mogonies, which taught an androgynous, or hermaphrodite, 
origin of the race; and that consequently in their relation 
to God, and as partakers in likeness to Him, all men are 
equal. It has been argued that, in the case of the lower 
animals, at all events, the creation of more than a single 
pair may not only be gathered from the narrative, but was 
imperatively necessary for the preservation of the species, 
inasmuch as they prey upon one another, and would infal- 
libly have destroyed one another, unless the numbers of 
the different species had been sufficient to insure their 
preservation. But this consideration did not exist in the 
view of the writer. According to him, animals were not 
carnivorous in their primitive condition (see ver. 30). They 
lived, like man himself, on vegetables; and consequently 
there was no risk of the extinction of the different species. 

28. The blessing here pronounced on man runs in very 
similar terms to the blessing pronounced in ver. 22 on 
fishes and birds; only here man is not merely to jill the 
earth, as the fish are to jill the sea, he is also to subdue it, 
and to have dominion over all the other creatures of God’s 
hand. ‘The earth hath He given to the children of men” 
(Ps. cxv. 16). 
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This the first commandment to man is given in the form 
of a blessing. ‘‘ Hereby this became the primary law of 
man’s condition upon earth, a law which, like the other 
laws of Nature—the Lawgiver being Himself the Maker 
and Fashioner of that to which the law was given, fulfilled 
itself; so firmly and indelibly was it wrought into the 
essential instincts of man’s being, and into the permanent 
necessities of his condition.” 

29. Following the Divine command to “replenish the 
earth,” there comes the Divine provision for human suste- 
nance. This Divine word does not, like those that went be- 
fore, introduce a creative act. Behold. Attention is drawn 
to anew circumstance. God is not the God of creation 
only, but the God of providence. I have given. Man’s life 
and destiny are not at the mercy of chance or fate, they 
are part of a Divine order. The food assigned to men (ver. 
29) and to other animals (ver. 80) is entirely vegetable. 
To, men are given as their food all plants bearing seed—i.e,. 
cereals and leguminous plants—and all that bear frwt; to 
the other animals ‘‘ every green herb,”’ an expression which 
seems to be the equivalent of the word rendered “‘ grass” 
(ver. 12), which however, as we have seen, has a much 
wider meaning, including all vegetation not comprised in 
the enumeration of ver. 29. The phrase ‘green herb”’ 
(lit. “‘ greenness of herb’’) only occurs once again (chap. ix. 
3). Nothing is said of other kinds of food which did not 
involve the taking of life, such as milk and honey for men, 
and grain for birds and beasts, the object being merely to 
show that the original order did not contemplate the use ot 
animal food. ; 

It must be confessed that it is very difficult to reconcile 
the statement in ver. 80, in its plain and obvious sense, with 
our knowledge and observation. Whatever may have been 
the case with man, who may have subsisted originally only 
on vegetable diet, it is certain that there were carnivorous 
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animals in the geological periods, and that these preyed 
upon one another precisely as the same species or their 
successors do now. Their very conformation, the structure 
of their jaws, teeth, stomach, etc., shows that this was 
intended in their creation; and the destruction of some 
species would be necessary for the preservation of others. 
But the truth is, the writer’s point of view is ideal. He 
has no concern with a state of things of which he could 
have had no possible knowledge. His eye is fixed on the 
original paradisaical condition of things, when man and 
the inferior animals lived in perfect harmony and peace 
together. ‘To him it did not seem that the dominion given 
to man implied that he was at liberty to take the life of 
the animals he ruled, for his own subsistence or enjoyment. 
This is the important matter. Animal food can only be 
had at the cost of animal life, and the taking of animal life 
was a breach of the Divine order, which from the beginning 
provides only for the continuance and sustenance of life. 
No hint is given anywhere in this majestic story of crea- 
tion of any possible interruption of its course; there is 
no jarring note of discord, there is no vision, no shadow of 
death. Life, love, peace, order, perfection—this, according 
to the earliest records (Gen. i. and i), was the original 
constitution of the world. ‘‘And it was so,’’ says the 
- writer (ver. 30) as if to emphasize this original condition of 
: things, as if to mark it as a Divine ordinance. 

Immediately after the Fall however we meet with the 
taking of animal life: first, as a Divine act for the clothing 
of Adam and Eve (chap. iii. 21); and again as offered in 
sacrifice by Abel with the Divine approval. But it is not 
till much later, in the covenant with Noah after the flood, 
that the use of animal food is expressly permitted. “Every 
‘moving thing that liveth shall be food for you; as the 
green herb have I given you all” (chap. ix. 8): the only 
restriction put upon the use of meat being that the blood 
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is not to be eaten: “ But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat ’’ (chap. ix. 4). 

This primitive abstinence from animal food is in accord- 
ance with the traditions of other nations. So Plato (Legg. 
vi. 782) speaks of a time when animals did not devour one 
another, as they do now, when beef was unknown as an 
article of food, when no animal was even offered in sacri- 
fice to a god. Then men fed on fruits and cakes and honey, 
and brought them as pure sacrifices to the gods ; when they 
considered it a sin either to eat flesh themselves or to 
pollute the altars with blood; when they partook freely ot 
things without life, but abstained from things with life. 
Similar testimonies will be found in Diog. Laert. viii. 1, 12; 
Plut., Synwph. vii. 8, 3; so too Ovid (Met. i. 103-106; xv. 
96, etc; Fasty 1. 337, etc.) speaks of a golden age when 
men lived only on fruits and vegetables, and offered only 
unbloody sacrifices to the gods; and Virgil (Georg. i. 130) 
represents even the beasts of prey as not originally car- 
nivorous. Compare Pope’s Essay on Man iii. 152, etc. : 


“Man walk’d with beast, jot tenant of the shade; 
The same his table, and the same his bed; 
No murder cloth’d him, and no murder fed. 


The shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold undrest, 
Unbrib’d, unbloody, stood the blameless priest ; 
Heaven’s attribute was universal care, 

And Man’s prerogative to rule, but spare.” 


The Brahmans, the Buddhists, and other Eastern sects, 
were strict vegetarians (Lassen, Ind. Alt. i. 788-798) ; and 
Pythagoras enjoined a vegetable diet upon his disciples, 
forbidding them to take animal life under any pretence, 
except for their own safety when they were attacked by 
wild beasts. (See Ovid, Met. xv. 75-142.) 

In the Old Testament Scriptures themselves a return to 
the primitive condition of perfect harmony and peace is 


to be the blessing of the Messianic age. In the glowing — 
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language of the prophets, then too, as at the first, “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; . . . and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. . . . They shall not hurt nor destroy in all My 
holy mountain” (Isa. xi. 5-9; Ixy. 25). 

31. As before (vers. 10, 12, 18, 21, 25), we have the ex- 
pression of the Divine satisfaction at several stages of the 
creative work, so now in the survey of the whole, “God saw 
everything that He had made’’; and instead of the simple 
expression, “‘God saw that it was good,” we have now the 
more emphatic, “‘ And, behold, it was very good.’ (On 
‘behold ”’ see above, ver. 29.) It is a little remarkable that 
the words of approval do not follow the creation of man, 
but are reserved for the final retrospect. Thus the sixth 
day ends. The note of joy which has sounded all through 
the chapter swells at the close into its richest, fullest ex- 
pression, because now in all its parts and in their marvel- 
lous combination and mutual adaptation the beauty and 
perfection of the whole, as revealing and reflecting in the 
highest degree the wisdom and love of the Creator, are 
seen. ‘‘ Jehovah rejoiceth in His works ’’ ; and the creation 
mirrors His joy. So of the eternal Wisdom it is said 
(Prov. viii. 30) that it was 

* Rejoicing always before Him ; 

Rejoicing in His habitable earth.” 

In the lyric echo of this story in Psalm civ. there is the 
same note of gladness and exultation, as though even sin 
(ver. 35) and death (vers. 29, 30) could not mar or dim the 
_ glorious harmony of God’s world as it presented itself in 
its untroubled beauty to the poet’s eye. 

Taylor Lewis, in his note on Lange’s Commentary, refers 
to a passage in Plato’s Timaeus 


“so remarkable, that it isno wonder that some should have regarded 
it as a traditional echo of this old account. At the completion of the 
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great cosmical (doy, the animated universe, with its body and soul 
(its nature), both of which Plato represents as the works of God, He 
(God) beholds it moving on in its beautiful constancy, an image of the 
eternal powers or ideas. At the sight of this, the everlasting Father 
(6 didios marnp) is filled with joy and admiration (edppavbeis nyacOn)—the 
strongest terms to express such an emotion that could be found in the 
Greek language. There seems too to be implied in both expressions, 
the Hebrew and the Greek, the emotion of love, and this as it were 
reciprocal—the kosmos responding and moving on through a principle 
of attraction rather than of projection or outward mechanical forces.” 


He quotes also the xwe? ; épwpévor of Aristotle (Metaph. 
xi. [xii.] 7), describing the first principle of motion in the 
heaven, as it proceeds from the first mover. And he justly 
observes that: 

“with all the splendour of Plato's language in the Timeus, there 
is still lurking about it his besetting inconsistency—the thought of 
something evil, eternal in itself and inseparable from matter and 
from nature. It may be said that the great problem of eyil seems to 
haunt some of our best commentators in their exegesis of this passage. 
They find here an implied reference to future evil. Allis yet good, 
they would have it to mean; and so they regard it as a Verwahrung, 
or defence of God against the authorship of evil (see Delitzsch). This 
mars the glory of the passage. Itis simply a burst of admiration 
and benediction called out by the Creator surveying His works. The 


anthropomorphism is for us its power and its beauty, which are les- 
sened by any such supposed hint or protestation.” 


With this story of creation should be compared more 
especially Psalm civ., together with Psalms viii. and xix., 
and many passages in Psalms xxxiii., cxlv., exlvi., cxlvii., 
exlvill. ; Job xxvi., xxxviii., xxxix.; Prov. viii. 22-81. 


CHAPTER It. 1-3. 


It was an unfortunate division of chapters which sepa- 
rated these verses from the first chapter, to which they 
properly belong. The seventh day of rest cannot be sepa- 
rated from the six days of creative labour. They are 
closely united by the continuance of the narrative with the 
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simple copula, “And the heaven and the earth were 
finished.”’ 

1. All the host of them.—In this passage only is the 
word “‘host”’ applied to the earth ; elsewhere it is used of 
the heavens as denoting either the stars or the angels 
(1 Kings xxii. 19; Josh. v. 14,15; ef. Ps. ciii. Zhe a Por 
“host” of the earth, we find in other places “the earth 
and the fulness thereof’’ (Ps. xxiv. 1); or agin Nehemiah 
ix. 6, “‘the heaven of heavens, with all their host, the earth 
and all things that are therein.”’ 

2. Ended, better ‘‘ finished.” It is the same word as in 
the previous verse. 

On the seventh day. For this the Samaritan, the LXX., 
and Peshito have “the sixth day,” a reading which is found 
also in the Book of Jubilee and Bereshith Rabba, cap. 9, 
and which Jerome notices, no doubt a correction intended 
to avoid the difficulty of supposing that the creative work 
extended into the seventh day. If God finished, His work 
on the seventh day, that day could not have been a day 
of absolute rest. Others would render the verb in the 
pluperfect, ‘‘On the seventh day God had finished His 
work ”’—a very doubtful rendering. Others again take the 
verb in a somewhat different. sense from that which it 
_ has in ver. 1, and render, “God came to an end with His 
work,” i.e. ceased from it,—a sense which the verb has, 
though with a different construction, in Exod. xxxiv. 33, 
1 Sam. x. 13. But the truth is, the writer merely regards 
the rest and the completion of the work as one and the 
same thing. . 

God rested from His work.—From the word here ren- 
dered “‘ rested,” lit. ceased (from labour), comes our word 

‘sabbath.’ Words still more expressive of rest are used 
in Exodus xx. 11 and xxxi. 17, “‘ rested and was refreshed,” 
a striking anthropomorphism. Dillmann argues that this 
seventh day cannot mean the whole period extending inde- 
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finitely from the original six days of creative activity to 
the end of the world. God is still working, still upholding 
all things by the word of His power, still actively engaged 
in the administration of the world, and therefore not still 
enjoying His sabbath rest; and he contends therefore that 
the writer supposes God’s sabbath to have intervened be- 
tween the two periods of creative activity and providential 
activity, between the original creation of all things and the 
present ordering and administration of the same. But this 
does not explain the remarkable circumstance that the 
seventh day, unlike the six days, has no close; it is not 
said, ‘‘There was evening and there was morning, the 
seventh day’’;' and the words of our Lord (John v. 17) 
clearly point the other way. His argument is that good 
works may be done on the sabbath by man, because God 
works on His sabbath. (See my notes on ver. 5.) This is 
the noblest conception of rest, not a dull stagnation, but a 
happy employment, without effort and without weariness, 
of all our powers and capacities; as Aristotle finely says: 
n Terela eVOatpmovia BewpntiKy TUs éoTiv évepyeca, “ the perfect 
blessedness is a contemplative energy” (Ethic. Nic. x. 8, 7). 
Such surely is ‘‘ the sabbath keeping” which remaineth for 
the people of God (Heb. iv. 9): a rest from wearisome toil, 
but not from joyous, beneficent occupation. 

3. Blessed the seventh day. ‘‘The perfecting of the 
work on the seventh day is something positive; namely, 


that God celebrated His work (kept a holy day of solemn 


triumph over it), and blessed the sabbath. ‘To celebrate, to 
bless, to consecrate, is the finishing sabbath-work—a living, 
active, priestly doing, and not merely a laying aside of 
action ” (Lange). 


? Dillmann tries to account for this by saying that the sabbath being reckoned _ 


from evening to evening, the formula would not be suitable. He forgets that 
in the case of the other days he has himself argued that the Jewish mode of 
reckoning the days is not employed here, but the Babylonian, which Tcnune 


from morning to morning, 
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And sanctified it.—Set it apart for holy uses. It is the 
same word which is used in both versions of the ten 
commandments (Exod. xx. 8, 11; Deut. v. 12). In Exodus 
xx. 11, this the original setting apart of the day is referred 
to as the ground of the Mosaic institution: ‘‘ Wherefore 
Jehovah blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it”? (A.V. 
by an unnecessary change, “hallowed’’). Without enter- 
ing into any discussion of the large and vexed question 
of sabbatical obligation and observance, it must be ad- 
mitted that the setting apart and consecrating of a seventh 
portion of time is part of a Divine order, and has its root 
in the very constitution of the world. Man can have no 
higher example than that which is to be found in the 
Divine nature itself. 


EXCURSUS ON THE 
CREATION OF MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


Wuart are we to understand by this ‘‘image”’ and “ like- 
ness”’ of God after which man is created? Wherein does 
it consist? The Greek Fathers, misled probably by the 
rendering of the LXX.—which by inserting the copula made 
a distinction between the ‘‘image” (e:«ov) and the ‘ like- 
ness”’ (6uoiwors) which as we have seen does not exist 
in the Hebrew—interpreted the former of the physical 
being of man, his natural qualities and endowments; and 
the latter of his moral and spiritual nature, or, rather, of 
superadded gifts of grace, the original righteousness which 
was lost by the Fall. Augustine and others of the Fathers 
following him have developed this notion. Retaining the 
Aristotelian division of a tripartite nature in man, they 
hold that the “image”? of God is to be sought in the 


powers of the mind, the memory, the understanding, the 


will. Even those natural faculties which are to be found 
in all men have their counterpart in the relations which 
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subsist between the Persons of the blessed Trinity... But 
the “‘likeness’’ is a kind of perfecting of the “ 
a work of grace that crowns and completes nature. Thus 


” 
image, 


the memory is adorned by hope, the understanding by 
faith, the will by love. Others again make the memory 
the image of God’s power, the mind of His wisdom, the 
will of His righteousness, etc. There is however no 
ground for the subtle distinction between the two words 
‘image’? and “likeness,” or for the doctrinal system 
which has been built up upon it. But if we are to seek 
for a trinity in man which shall in any way correspond 
to, or be an adumbration of, the Divine Trinity, it would 
be better to say that the image and similitude of God 
consists (1) in the power of originating, in the power to 
will, and the power to act, not merely from lower impulse, 
but with deliberate forethought and adaptation of means 
to ends, the power which corresponds most nearly, though 
of course in an infinitely lower degree, to the creative will 
in God; (2) in the faculty of articulate speech, the utter- 
ance of the will, the communication of thought to others, 
the expression of counsel, purpose, and the like, which 
answers to the creative word of God, the Aoyos mrpodopixos, 
as distinguished from the Adyos évdudberos; (8) in the 
power of influence, subtle, far-reaching, mysterious, inex- 
plicable, but real, corresponding in its measure to that of 
the eternal Spirit. : 

Thus it may be said that the image and likeness of God 
in man is a veritable adumbration of the ever-blessed 
Trinity ; of the creative energy and will of the Father; of 


1 Augustine, De Trinitate, lib. x.: ‘“ Hee igitur tria, memoria, intelligentia, 
voluntas, quoniam non sunt tres vite, sed una vita; nec tres mentes, sed una 
mens: consequenter utique nec tres substantie sunt, sed una substantia ” 
(§ 18). In the previous book he had made a different suggestion. He finds 
there the trinity in man which is God’s image to consist in the mind, the 
knowledge which the mind has of itself, and the love wherewith it loves itself 
and the knowledge of itself. 
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the mediating Word, in whom and by whom all things have 
their being; of the all-encompassing, all-pervading Spirit, 
whose secret impulses sway human hearts and wills. 

Perhaps however this is to refine too much, and Luther 
may be right when he says, referring to the patristic specu- 
lations: ‘‘Sicut autem he non injucunde speculationes 
arguunt acuta et otiosa ingenia, ita minime faciunt ad 
imaginem Dei recte explicandam.” It is perfectly certain 
that the Hebrews did not suppose this likeness to God to 
consist in any physical qualities. It is the doctrine of the 
O.T. as well as of the New that God is a spirit; and, 
although He may have manifested Himself to men in human 
or angelic shape, He has no visible form, and cannot and 
must not be represented by any. ‘‘ Thou sawest no form or 
similitude” (Exod. xx. 4; cf. Deut. iv. 12, 15; Isa. xxxi. 8). 
The image does not, directly at least, denote external 
appearance; we must look for the resemblance to God 
chiefly in man’s spiritual nature and spiritual endow- 
ments, in his freedom of will, in his self-consciousness, in 
his reasoning power, in his sense of that which is above- 
nature, the good, the true, the eternal; in his conscience, 
which is the voice of God within him; in his capacity for 
knowing God and holding communion with Him; in a 
word, in all that allies him to God, all that raises him 
above sense and time and merely material considerations, 
all that distinguishes him from, and elevates him above, the. 
brutes. So the writer of the apocryphal Book of Wisdom 
says: ‘‘ God created man to be immortal, and made him an 
image of His own eternity” (il. 23). 

On the other hand, that this Divine image expresses 
itself and is seen in man’s outward form cannot be denied. 
In looks, in bearing, in the conscious dignity of rule and 
dominion, there is a reflection of this Divine image. St. 
Augustine tries to make out a trinity in the human body, 
as before in the human mind, which shall correspond in 
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its measure to the Divine Trinity. Nevertheless he says 
modestly : 

“Let us endeavour to trace in man’s outward form some kind of 
footstep of the Trinity, not because it is of itself in the same way (as 
the inward being) the image of God. For the apostle says expressly 
that it is the inner man that is renewed after the image of Him that 
created him; and again, ‘Though the outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day.’ Let us then look as far as it is 
possible in that which perisheth for a kind of likeness to the Trinity ; 
and if not one more express, at least one that may be more easily dis- 
cerned. The very term outward man denotes a certain similitude to 
the inward man.” 


Augustine then elaborates the notion of a trinity in 
man’s body as well as in his mind at considerable length 
(De Trin. xi.). Subsequently however he says that ‘“‘ not 
only the truth of reason, but the authority of the apostle 
decides that man is made after the image of God, not in 
his bodily form, but in his reasonable mind; for it would 
be a degrading thought to suppose that God is limited and 
circumscribed by the configuration of bodily members.” 
And he quotes Ephesians iv. 22, ‘“‘ the new man which is 
created after God,” and Colossians iil. 9, 10, ‘‘ the new man 
which is renewed after the image of Him who created him,” 
in proof that not in his body, nor in any of his mental 
faculties, but in the reasonable mind itself, in which he 
can know God, man is made after the image of Him who 
created him’”’ (lib. xii. § 12). ; 

But the truth is that we cannot cut man in two. The 
inward being and the outward have their correspondences 
and their affinities, and it is of the compound being man, 
fashioned of the dust of the earth and yet filled with the 
breath of God, that it is declared that he was created after 
the image of God. The ground and source of this his 
prerogative in creation must be sought in the Incarnation. 


It is this great mystery which lies at the root of man’s 


being. He is like God, he is created in the image of God, 


7m 
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he is, in St. Paul’s words, the “image and glory of God” 
(1 Cor. xi. 7), because the Son of God took man’s nature 
in the womb of His virgin mother, thereby uniting for 
ever the manhood and the Godhead in one adorable 
Person. This was the Divine purpose before the world 
was, and hence this creation of man was the natural con- 
summation of all God’s work. 

This image of God is not limited to man’s original con- 
dition merely as he came first from the hands of his Maker, 
nor has it been obliterated by the Fall. (In one sense 
likeness to God seems to have been the consequence of 
the Fall. “Behold, the man is become as one of Us, to 
know good and evil,’ chap. iii. 22.) The statement that 
man was created in the image of God is repeated when the 
Elohistic narrative is resumed in chap. v. 1, 2, ‘‘In the 
likeness of God made He him,” etc., and then we are told 
in the next verse that Adam begat a son “in his own like- 
ness, after his image’’; but that this does not mean that 
the Divine image is lost and the human image substituted 
for it, is plain from the statement in ix. 6, where sentence 
of death is pronounced on the murderer on the very ground 
that ‘‘in the image of God made He man.”’ 

The form of expression, “ image of God,” in the O.T. is 
confined to the Elohist. The same idea is differently ex- 
pressed for instance in the eighth Psalm, ‘ Thou hast made 


him little lower than God’’ ; and there, in-the same way as . 


here, there follows the lordship over creation : 
“Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of 
Thy hands ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet ; 
Sheep and oxen all of them, yea, and the beasts of the 
field ; 
The fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea,”’ etc. 
The apocryphal writers, the Son of Sirach and the author 
of the Book of Wisdom, have freely reproduced and com- 
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mented on the Genesis passage. See Wisdom ii. 23, ix. 
1-3 ; Ecclesiasticus xvii. 1-4. The latter passage especially, 
«* And (the Lord) made them (man) according to His image, 
and put the fear of man upon all flesh, and gave him 
dominion over beasts and fowls,” is clearly based upon 
Genesis. In the New Testament there is the same acknow- 
ledgement of man’s glory and prerogative as made in the 
image of God. See 1 Corinthians xi. 7 and compare James 
ii. 9, ‘men which are made after the similitude of God.” 
Elsewhere however as in Colossians iil. 10, Ephesians iv. 
24, St. Paul implies that the image, though not obliterated, 
has been marred and defaced, and that an inward renewal 
is necessary, a renewal ‘‘in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created him.’ So too in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians xy., he introduces a contrast between ‘‘ the 
image of the earthy’’ and ‘‘ the image of the heavenly.” 
The first is evidently, according to his view, the nature 
derived from Adam (see Gen. vy. 3); the second is that of 
the new nature imparted through Christ and by virtue of 
union with Him. 

It is nota little remarkable that St. Paulin one passage 
(1 Cor. xi. 7) seems to limit the assertion made in Genesis 
i. 26, 27, to one sex. According to him apparently, it is 
not the race, but the man, as distinct from the woman, 
who is the image of God. Speaking of the public worship 
of the Church, he says: ‘‘ For a man indeed ought not 
to have his head veiled, forasmuch as he is the image 
and glory of God; but the woman is the glory of the 
man.” St. Augustine sees and deals with the difficulty, 


which is passed over by too many modern commentators. - 
’ In Genesis, he remarks, it is human nature itself, which is ~ 


said to be made in the image of God, which comprises 
both sexes, and not to the exclusion of the woman. For 
it is said, “‘ He made him male and female,” or, according 
to another pointing, ‘‘male and female made He them.” 
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How is it then, he asks, that the apostle teaches that the 
man is not to veil his head because he is the image of 
God, whereas the woman is enjoined to do the contrary ? 
And he argues, that the woman together with her husband 
is the image of God, and that the whole is one image ; 
but that when she is regarded as occupying her subor- 
dinate position as a helpmeet, a position which is hers 
exclusively, she is not the image of God; whereas the man 
alone is the image of God as fully and perfectly as he is 
when united with the woman. And he draws an illustra- 
tion from the nature of the human mind, which, so long 
as it is occupied with the absolute contemplation of the 
truth, is the image of God, but when it turns aside to 
contemplate inferior objects is not the image of God (De 
Trinttate xii., §§ 9, 10). 

Again, quoting Colossians ii. 9, 10: ‘‘The new man 
which is renewed unto the knowledge of God, after the 
image of Him that created him,” he observes that “‘ by 
this renewal we are also made sons of God by the baptism 
of Christ and putting on the new man we now put on 
Christ by faith.’”’ Who then, he asks, could refuse to 
women any share in this blessedness, seeing that they are 
heirs together with us of grace? For the Apostle says: 
‘Ve are all the sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For 
whosoever of you were baptized in Christ did put on 
Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” 

St. Paul however is not interpreting Genesis, though he 
seems to be alluding to it; he is only insisting on the rela- 
tive position of the sexes, especially in the public congrega- 
tion, and he regards the veil as a symbol of subordination ; 
and he departs in two particulars from the language of 
Genesis: he does not say that the man is made im the 
image, but that he is the image of God; and, further, he 
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adds that he is ‘“ the Sone of God, a very remarkable 
addition. In the next clause, when speaking of the woman, 
he drops all reference to “ the image,” and merely says that 
the woman is ‘the glory’ of the man. She is not man’s 
“image,” but, like man, was created in the image of God. 
J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE | 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. : 


Inrropuction.—To Introduction the chief contribution of the last 
few months is a second volume of the Oxford Studia Biblica 
(Clarendon Press). We are obliged to postpone fuller notice of 
this collection of papers, and to content ourselves with enume- 
rating those which concern the New Testament. These are, “The . 
Origin and Mutual Relation of the Synoptic Gospels,” by Mr. F. 
H. Woods; “The Day and Year of St. Polycarp’s Martyrdom,” 
by Mr. C. H. Turner; “The Clementine Homilies,” by Dr. Bigg ; 
“The Kvidence of the Early Versions and Patristic Quotations 
on the Text of the Books of the New Testament,” by Mr. Bebb; 
“The Ammonian Sections, Husebian Canons, and Harmonizing 
Tables in the Syriac Tetra-evangelium,” by Mr. Gwilliam; and 
“On the Codex Amiatinus,’ by Mr. White and Prof. Sunday 
The Bampton Lectures for 1890 were preached by Archdeacon 
Watkins, of Durham. The subject he chose was Modern Criti- 
cism Considered in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel. The Lectures | 
are now published by Mr. John Murray. The reader is rather 
prejudiced against the book by a prefatory note, in which the ~ 
author’s intimacy with Bishop Lightfoot is spoken of in terms 
lacking in dignity and reserve. But as a record of the criticism 
of the fourth gospel, not only in modern, but in primitive times, 
the Lectures are good, and fill a blank in our literature. Probably 
the judgment of those acquainted with the subject will be that | 
Dr. Watkins has been more successful in arraying the patristic 
testimony in favour of the gospel than in exhibiting the course 
of modern criticism. The exhibition of the external testimony — 
_ in favour of the Johannine authorship during the second century 
pad not be more completely exhibited, and could not easily eo - 
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more powerfully pressed home. But indeed it may reasonably be 
expected that, in presence of the formidable array of external 
evidence which has driven the date of the gospel back and back 
to the very verge of the first century, the Johannine authorship 
must shortly be admitted on all hands. The far more perplexed 
problem remains behind. Granting the apostolic authorship, how 
is the representation of Christ in the fourth gospel to be recon- 
ciled with that of the Synoptics? If, as in John’s narrative, the 
first disciples immediately after the temptation recognised Jesus 


as the Messiah, how does this consist with the apparently different - 


representation in the Synoptical gospels? If Jesus spoke as the 
first three gospels record, is it possible He can also have spoken 
in the manner of the discourses and discussions reported in the 
fourth? Now it is quite true that Dr. Watkins does not engage 
to answer these questions, and we have no right to demand from 
him more than his title and his aim warrant. At the same time, 
it was not beyond his function as narrator to bring out more 
sharply the exact point at which we have arrived, and to show 
more definitely what criticism has yet to do, His own idea, that 
“translation ” is the magic word whichis to solve all difficulties, 
and bridge the interval between the Synoptics and the fourth 
gospel may be perfectly correct, but until he much more definitely 
describes the contents of that word, no one can say whether it 
suffices or not. In our opinion Schiirer, in his recent address on 
the subject, is more successful in exhibiting with exactness the 
recent approximation between the two opposing hosts of criticism 
and in showing what remains to be done. Perhaps Dr. Watkins 
has not sufficiently remembered the homely proverb that ad- 
monishes us not to crow till we are through the wood. No such 
explanation has yet been given of the differences between the 
Synoptics and the fourth gospel as commends itself to every one. 
Criticism has yet before it one of the most difficult problems. 


But although Dr. Watkins has not done more than he promised, : 


it must not be supposed that what he has done is of little value. 
On the contrary, he has given us an admirably clear, readable, 
and fair account of the criticism of the gospel of John, an 
account which has involved very wide and careful reading. A 
book of this standing should be clear of all minor blemishes, 


such as the use of “like” for “as,” the spelling of Strassburg 


with one “s,” and one or two stumbles in translation. And is 
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_ Oscar Holtzmann so closely related to the greater Heinrich as 


Dr. Watkins indicates ? 

To Dr. Nicoll’s “ Theological Educator ’’ an excellent book has 
been added in The Writers of the New Testament, their Style and 
Characteristics, by the late Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). A book on this subject was urgently needed ; and 
although Mr. Simcox has given us but a brief manual, it is excel- 
lent so far as it goes, and it contains the results of years of study 
by a diligent and exact scholar. Omissions might easily be pointed 
out, omissions even of some importance; but the positive contribu- 
tions made to the characterization of the various New Testament 
writers are numerous and valuable. Especially does the sanity 
of the author’s critical judgments favourably contrast with the 
hasty and one-sided opinion which passes in many quarters for 
brilliant criticism. Of 2 Peter, eg., Mr. Simcox says: “It may 
at least be said, on the one hand, that no one can pretend 
(except on a@ priori theological grounds) to be certain that the 
second epistle is genuine; on the other, that a superficial student 
is likelier than a thorough student to be certain that it is 
spurious.” Perhaps the relation of the writings of Luke to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews taxes the resources and the capacity of 
the critic as much as any literary problem presented by the New 
Testament, and in discussing this relation Mr. Simcox appears at 
his best. But in every part of the small volume do we feel with 
increasing regret how great a loss we have sustained in the death 
of this unpretending, sound, and original scholar. More than 
half the volume is occupied with tables illustrating the affinities 
between the vocabularies used by the various writers of the New 
Testament. These tables are original, and should secure for this 
manual a circulation on the Continent as well as at home. No 
student of the New Testament should omit to avail himself of © 
the help and stimulus he will find in this handy book. 

Under the head of Introduction may be included a volume of 
some significance, which we owe to the well-known American 
apologist, Prof. Fisher, of Yale. It is on The Nature and Method 
of Itevelation, and is republished in England by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
It is a book which most distinctly shows how the wind is blowing. 
Dr. Fisher has for more than a quarter of a century been re- — 
cognised, even in orthodox America, as the very type of loyalty. 
to the truth. He has indeed been justly reckoned the doughtiest 
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champion of revelation and of the Scriptures. But he recognises 
that the nineteenth century is not the seventeenth, and that, while 
holding fast to the Scriptures as the normative exposition of 
Christian doctrine and our guide in matters of faith and duty, the 
results of biblical science can no longer be ignored. ‘In these 
days, no real service is done to the Christian cause by stubbornly 
adhering to dogmatic prepossessions which have been proved to 
be untenable, still less by unseemly denunciation of Christian 
believers who have been led by conscientious inquiry to abandon 
them.” It is Dr. Fisher’s attitude towards Scripture, and his 
denial that inspiration involves inerrancy, that give value to his 
book at the present time. Had Dr. Fisher been from the first 
of distinctly liberal or broad tendencies, his recognition of the 
results of criticism would have little significance; but when we 
find one of the most trusted and experienced of living apologists 
frankly yielding old positions, we see that we are passing into 
new conditions, and must alter our base of defence. Nothing 
could be more timely than Dr. Fisher’s warning to those who 
unduly push the literal infallibility of Scripture : 


“ Exaggerated statements on this subject are the occasion at present of two 
great evils. One mischievous consequence of them is that the truth and 
Divine origin of Christianity are staked on the literal correctness of even the 
minutest particulars in the copious narratives of Scripture. The conscientious 
student, seeing that such views are untenable in the light of fair historical 
criticism, is virtually bidden to draw the inference that the foundations of the 
faith are gone. Moreover, some of the most impressive arguments in defence 
of historical Christianity, which depend on the presence of unessential discre- 
pancies, . . . are precluded from being used whenever the obsolescent 


theory that the narratives are drawn up with the pedantic accuracy of a notary 
public is still insisted on.” 


Dr. Fisher’s well written volume should be read by every one 
who wishes to know the truth about Scripture and to cherish a 
defensible faith in the Bible. 

In connexion with this subject of the attitude of criticism to 
Scripture in our day, it may be enough to remind our readers of 
Dr. Dale’s recent work, The Living Christ and the Four Gospels 
(Hodder & Stoughton). The strong sense and sagacity of the 
writer have enabled him to apprehend the only defensible posi- 
tion regarding Scripture. He has, with Luther's fearless confi- 
dence in the substance of Scripture, gone back to the Reformation 
principle, and reasserted it with such clearness and force, that 
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it may be expected once more to prevail. A more satisfactory 
grounding of faith, or a truer exposition of the reason of our 
acceptance of Scripture, there could not be given. No book could 
be more timely than this, or can more safely be recommended to 
all serious-minded men. 

It is safe to say that during this generation few, if any, scholars 
have contributed to theological literature work of more permanent 
and solid worth than the late Bishop Lightfoot. Even while 
lamenting his loss, we cannot but consider that his influence has 
only begun, and that the writings he has left us will be read and 
will be authoritative for centuries to come. In an age when the 
‘untiring industry of German critics has reflected some discredit 
on English theologians, Dr. Lightfoot has surpassed the Germans 
themselves in original research, in the keenness and finality of 
his criticism, and in the amount of work done and needing no 
revision. It was in the department of historical criticism that he 
was unrivalled; and we cannot but wish that, instead of giving 
us his commentaries on 8. Paul’s epistles, admirable as these are, 
he had completed his edition of Barnabas and Hermas. No doubt, 
as Bishop Westcott assures us in his prefatory note, Dr. Light- 
foot drew a line between these writings and those of Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp; yet there will always be a feeling that 
the general title of the five volumes, ‘“‘ The Apostolic Fathers,” is 
rather large for the ground covered. Be that as it may, we have 
certainly in the two volumes now published by far the best 
edition of Clement that has yet been issued. Indeed to call this 
an edition of Clement is to disguise the significance of the 
volumes. For in point of fact they for the first time determine 
some of the most troublesome questions of early Church history, 
such as the succession of the first bishops of Rome, the origin and 
date of the Muratorian Canon, and the relation of’ Hippolytus to 
the Church of Rome and to the writings ascribed to him. So that 
although a thousand pages may seem a somewhat liberal amount 
of space to allot to the treatment of one genuine and one spurious 
letter of the first century, no one who seeks information of a reli- 
able kind regarding one of the most obscure and perplexed periods 
of history will think he has a page too much. This is not the place 
to enter into any detailed account or criticism of these volumes; 
and to praise the wealth of knowledge, the readiness of scholar- 
ship, and the soundness of judgment disclosed on every page 
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would be an impertinence. They will be read and pondered 
wherever the literature and the history of the early Church are 
seriously studied. It is interesting to get a glimpse of Lightfoot’s 
method of work, such as Dr. Westcott gives us in his preface. 

‘** When a subject was chosen, he mastered, stored, arranged in his mind all 
the materials which were available for its complete treatment ; but he drew up 
no systematic notes, and sketched no plan. -As soon as the scope of the essay 
was distinctly conceived, he wrote continuously and rapid'y, trusting to his 
memory for the authorities which he used, and adding them as he went for- 
ward, but so that every reference was again carefully verified in proof.” 

The full title of the present volume is The Apostolic Fathers. 
Part I. S. Clement of Rome. A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. The publishers 
are Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

From the same publishers we have received two other volumes 
from the pen of the late bishop, published in connexion with 
the “ Lightfoot Fund for the Diocese of Durham.” This fund is 
to consist of all moneys arising from the sale of certain books 
written by the bishop, and made over to trustees for behoof of the 
churches and spiritual agencies within the diocese of Durham. 
Both the volumes we have received are sermons preached in the 
diocese, and both are such as one might expect to be produced 
by an overtaxed, but able and well-stored mind. Leaders in the 
Northern Church gives a slight sketch of the founders and pro- 
moters of Christianity in Northumberland and Durham, 8S. 
Oswald, S. Aidan, S. Cuthbert, and so forth, down to Bishop 
Butler. There is much here that is interesting, although the 
sketches are necessarily brief. In the other volume, Ordination 
Addresses and Oounsels to Clergy, the intense earnestness and the 
high spirituality and true consecration of he author are con- 
spicuous. These addresses are not lightly thrown off; on the 
contrary, the reader feels behind the words the whole man living 
and striving for the good of his clergy. This spiritual intensity, 
and a mind moving among the results of a careful study of the 
New Testament, are the characteristics of this volume, in which 
there is much that cannot fail to stimulate and to guide those 
who are entering upon the work of the Christian ministry. 

Execesrs.—All students of the writings of St. Paul will welcome 
another volume from Professor Joseph Agar Beet. This volume 
is A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
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Colossians, and Philemon (Hodder & Stoughton). The more one 
uses Mr. Beet’s commentaries the deeper becomes the impression 
that they are sound and thorough work. He is very independent, 
and consequently excites contradiction here and there ; and when 
he sums up and finally presents his view of Pauline theology, it 
is pretty certain that many will be found to disagree with him, 
and to suspect that he has not quite appreciated Paul’s sense of 
entire emancipation from the law. But perhaps even more when 
we disagree than when we agree with him are we compelled to 
own that he has not assumed his positions hastily or without 
knowing how they may be defended. The present volume, 


although externally it does not sort with the preceding volumes, - 


which is to be regretted, is written on the same lines, and com- 
pletes a series of commentaries which appeal to a wide circle of 
readers, and which cannot fail to be found most helpful. Readers 
of the epistles dealt with by Mr. Beet in this volume may be 
reminded that Professor Hugues Oltramare, of Geneva, has com- 
menced a commentary on the same group of letters, and has just 
issued with Messrs. Fischbacher, of Paris, the first volume of his 
undertaking. This volume forms in itself a complete commentary 
on the Epistle to the Colossians. 

To the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ’’ (University 
Press) two volumes have been added during the past few months. 
One is by Dr. Perowne, Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and it is on the Epistle to the Galatians. On this little 
volume of 120 pages there has been expended labour as conscien- 
tious and careful as is often given to very much bulkier books. 
There is no evidence of haste or seamping in any part of it. The 
introduction contains all that is needed; the different interpretations 
have been clearly apprehended and are concisely stated. Every- 


where we find the clear statement that results from thorough ~ 


digestion of the material and clearness of thinking. We could 
indeed have wished that Dr. Perowne had been a little wider, and 
a little more Pauline, in his interpretation of the words, “Ye 
observe days, etc.” ; but on the whole his commentary will com- 


mend itself, and it quite maintains the high character of the. 


series, ; 

The other new volume of the same series is on The Revelation 
of St. John, and is by the late Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. This 
book of Scripture had for many years strongly attracted Mr. 
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Simcox, and the present commentary was written more than 
Seven years ago, and has since been revised. Three valuable 
excursus are added, in the last of which a criticism of Vischer’s 
theory is given, as well as a summary of Volter’s analysis. The 
book has thus been brought well up to date. Those who appre- 
ciate Mr. Simcox’s patient and original work, and who have learned 
to esteem his combined ingenuity and sobriety of judgment, will 
believe that the book of Revelation was wisely assigned to him. 
In his interpretation Mr. Simcox adopts what is known as the 
“continuously historical” system, finding in the events of the 
writer's own time a fulfilment, though not the complete fulfilment, 
which is yet in the future. In every part of the commentary the 
reader finds himself in the company of a guide who is alive to 
all the difficulties, and thoroughly on the alert. 

Comparable to the Cambridge Series is that which Messrs. 
Macmillan have commenced. In this new series the text of 
Westcott and Hort is printed, and a brief commentary added. The 
present volume is U’he Gospel according to St. Luke, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Rev. John Bond, M.A. The notes are concise 
and helpful. But why this bewildering multiplicity of school- 
books? Had Messrs. Macmillan bought and reprinted Carr’s 
Notes on Luke, they would have conferred a still greater boon on 
teachers. 

Round eschatology there accumulates a steadily increasing lite- 
rature. From one publisher, Mr. Elliot Stock, we reveive three. 
contributions. A symposium on Our Dead: Where are They? Those 
who furnish this feast for us are men of name; and yet the main- 
point proved by the volume is, that where the responsibility is 


; go divided no one does his best. Adam’s Duration as Oreated the 


Measure of Man’s Duration in Punishment, etc., is a pamphlet appa- 
rently by one of the Plymouth Brethren, and is characterized by the 
fondness for antithesis and merely verbal criticism which so often 
reveals the lay character of the writings of that body of Christians. 
The third of Mr. Stock’s books comes from the Antipodes, and is 
introduced to northern readers by Dean Kitchen, as the first work 
on biblical criticism ever published in Adelaide. It isa translation 
of and brief commentary on 1 Peter, under the title of The Letter 
of the Larger Hope. The translation is not without merit, but is 
rather injured by straining after difference from the Authorized 
Version. The contribution made by the volume is the suggestion 
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that our Lord’s preaching to the spirits in prison is only illustrative 
of His acts in the life beyond the grave until now, “ until all sin 
and death, which is the consequence of sin, are destroyed.” The 
writer is Mr. John W. Owen, B.A., St. Paul’s, Adelaide. From 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. we receive a volume of more sub- 
stance than any of these. It is by one who has already success- 
fully dealt with eschatological subjects, Dr. Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, and this present volume on The Intermediate State between 
Death and Judgment is a sequel to his book entitled After Death. 
It is learned, cautious, reverential, free from acrimonious polemi- 
cal matter, and well-written. Dr. Luckock covers much the same 
ground which has been so judiciously pioneered by Dean Plumptre, 
but he adduces a considerable amount of new material, especially 
in the department of patristic testimony. As regards probation 
after death, Dr. Luckock believes there is ground in Scripture for 
holding that those to whom salvation has not been offered in this 
life may in the intermediate state have further opportunity of 
determining their everlasting destiny ; but “for all those whose 
circumstances are such that the offer of salvation has been fully 
and adequately presented in this life, probation is limited; and 
there is nothing in Holy Scripture to induce even a hope that it 
can ever be extended beyond the grave.” Both for information 
and suggestion, this soberly written and painstaking volume is 
to be recommended to all who are interested in the intermediate 
state. 
Marcus Dons. 


BREVIA. 
Mr. G. A. Smith’s “Exposition of Isaiah xl.— 


Ixvi.’”’—This is pre-eminently a time which calls for fairness 


and tolerance among devout-minded students of the Old Testa- 
ment. They may be divided into three classes: (1) Those who 
think that, criticism being of yesterday, and having as yet arrived 
at no solid results (or almost none), it is unwise for its adepts, 
even if Christians both in heart and in head, to popularize it; 
_ (2) Those who, denying both premisses, and believing that a bold, 
though not undiscriminatingly bold, policy is also the safest, feel 
it their duty to communicate the best things that they know to a 
public which is being sedulously trained to appreciate historical 


<~——— 
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g Beye st class into the second, and speak and 
act sometimes in character with the one and sometimes with the 
other. Faithful servants of the Church belong to each of these 
classes ; let them tolerate one another in the fulness of brotherly 
<i am uae voles alike by their common Lord. 

y rivalry be, who can come nearest to Christ in 
character and in conduct; and more particularly, as interpreters 
of the Bible, who can show best how glorious are its truths, and 
how wonderful the history which is the setting and the verifi- 
cation of those truths. I can imagine that Mr. G. A. Smith’s 
second volume may in some respects give a greater shock to old- 
fashioned Bible students than the first, because in it he adopts 
as a “result” of criticism what has either been undreamed of 
or ignored, if not derided, by most English theologians. In other 
words, he sympathizes with the second of the above-named 
classes, though I would not fora moment be thought to imply 
that he is prepared to adopt a similarly advanced position with 
regard to other books of the Old Testament. So far as Isaiah 
goes, Mr. Smith makes a claim upon the indulgence of many of 
his readers; but let me add that he thoroughly justifies his claim 
by the fundamentally evangelical character of his theology. 

No one can, I think, bein any doubt as to what our author’s 
theological foundation is. The Divine revelation handed on from 
the past is, to him, continually revealed anew in the present. He 
believes, not upon the authority of tradition, but on the ground 
of his experience, that the Person who is attested by tradition, 
and whose workings in the past criticism does but make more 
manifest, is as able to save now as in the times of the greatest 
organs of revelation. “Look at life whole,” he says, “and the 
question you will ask will not be, Can I carry this faith ? but, 
Can this faith carry me?” (p. 187.) True religion is, in a certain 
sense, independent both of facts and of books; it is a personal 
“ eonviction of the character of God, and a resting upon that alone 
for salvation” (p. 102). The frankness with which Mr. G. A. 
Smith states this position shows that he has drunk deeply of the 
spirit of the Reformation. He is not afraid of being thought one- 
sided. One cannot be always qualifying one’s words. There is a 
time to preach the value of facts ; German philosophical extrava- 
gances have been recognised as such even in Germany, and should 
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not be resuscitated in England. ‘There is also a time to insist on 
the all-importance of personal experience. Even in parts of the 
Bible—the ultimate source of our tradition—we find recorded a 
revelation which was “recognised and weleomed by choice souls 
in the secret of their own spiritual life before it was realized and 
observed in outward fact” (p. 102). And as the religious value 
of historical criticism consists in its disclosure of the relative 
importance of the traditional facts, so that of scientific exegesis is 
in its illumination of that which is most vital in the articles of 
our creed, or, to use a phrase of the late Dr. Edersheim, upon 
“that which is orthodox in orthodoxy.” That this is, in fact, 
Mr. G. A. Smith’s view will be clear from the following passage : 


‘Men have always been apt to think of vicarious suffering, and of its func- 
tion in their salvation, as something above and apart from their moral nature, 
with a value known only to God, and not calculable in the terms of conscience 
or of man’s moral experience; nay, rather as something that conflicts with 
man’s ideas of morality and justice. Whereas both the fact and the virtue of 
vicarious suffering come upon us all, as these speakers describe the vicarious 
sufferings of the Servant to have come upon them, as a part of inevitable 
experience”’ (p. 354). 


To me the example given in this book of the appeal for the 
binding sense of doctrines to the true meaning of the Scriptures, 
as elicited by a critical exegesis, seems of much ecclesiastical 
significance. It shows that such an exegesis can render important 
service to Protestant evangelical religion, and thereby justifies me 
in appealing to men of this type of religion to take a more friendly 
view than they have as yet taken, at least in this country, of the 
newer criticism. J am far from undervaluing the friendly regard 
of the younger offshoot of the Anglo-Catholic school; the cause 
of the Scriptures is dear to me, whoever be its champion. But it 
does appear to me that the future of Bible-study must in the main 
rest with those who are not ashamed of the name of Protestant ; 
and, so thinking, I welcome every indication of a diminution of 
the alarm with which the Evangelical school at first regarded 
(and not unnaturally regarded) a criticism which began with 
negations. This is not, however, the only lesson which this book 
has taught me. My own feeling has been that the cause of 
healthy progress could best be attained if a kind of “ self-denying 


ordinance’ were adopted, alike by those Christian teachers who 


are hearty converts to critical views, and by those who have 
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hitherto stood aloof from eriticism.! I, for instance, as one of 
the former class, should have been satisfied in my preaching to 
treat Isaiah xl.—lxvi. as a whole (not merely because this view is 
supported by most critics, but because it is comparatively easy 
to make it plausible to beginners), on condition that my own step 
backwards were accompanied by a corresponding step forwards 
on the part of some prominent conservatives. Dr. Driver may 
have had a kindred idea when he assumed the unity of Isaiah xl.— 
Ixvi.in his excellent student’s handbook to the book of Isaiah. 
The fact that Mr. Smith not only does not so limit himself, but 
sees no need even for excusing his own freedom, suggests to me 
that the time for compromise may be over, that once more Dean 
Stanley’s farewell Oxford sermon on “Great Opportunities Missed ” 
may have been verified in the history of the Church, so far at 
least as the Church is represented by her official leaders.” 

The “freedom” which Mr. G. A. Smith allows himself may be 
estimated from the following passage : 

‘“We are therefore justified in coming to the provisional conclusion, that 
Second Isaiah is not a unity, is so far as it consists of a number of pieces by 
different men, whom God raised up at different times before, during, and after 
the Exile, to comfort and exhort amid the shifting circumstance and tempers 
of His people; but that it is a unity, in so far as these pieces have been 


gathered together by an editor very soon after the Return from the Exile, in 
an order as regular, both in point of time and subject, as the somewhat mixed 


material would permit” (p. 21). 


At first sight this view is sufficiently startling. Not only does 
it destroy the belief in a well-ordered masterpiece of literary style, 
but it seems to open the door to the most unbridled license of 
disintegration. It has required the author’s utmost skill to make 
his view plausible to ordinary readers; but his effort appears to 


1 T ventured to propose such a compromise in an article in the Contemporary 
Review for August, 1890, but in vain. One of our wnoficial Church-leaders 
will, I am sure, sympathise with my regret—Professor Sanday, who has him- 
self proposed a “self-denying ordinance ” (the phrase is his own) for writers 
on New Testament criticism in Tur Exposrror for January, 1891. Will the 
opposing parties (if the word may be used) take notice of his proposition ? 

2 That there has been large excuse for the aloofness of the leaders of the 
Anglican Church from what is called the higher criticism I willingly admit. 


And I hasten to add that some of the most honoured members of the episcopal 


bench have distinctly repudiated any wish to check free but devout investigation. 
The assumption however is generally made, that investigation is but of yes- 
terday, and that we must therefore ‘‘ wait.” Hence the tacit rejection of my 


compromise. 
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have succeeded. An Anglican magazine-writer is so far taken in 
by surface smoothness as to say that the new commentary on 
Isaiah by Delitzsch is “perhaps more critical” than Mr. Smith’s 
second volume, though certainly the latter may be described as 
“more critical than the first,” and the two writers, Delitzsch and 
Mr. Smith, are “the two greatest commentators on Isaiah.” This 
is a gratifying sign of the times. It may safely be said that no 
surface smoothness of exposition would, ten years ago, have made 
Mr. Smith’s views palatable to such writers. It is only eight 
years since, in deference to the most competent and sympathetic of 
advisers (not themselves Old Testament critics) I refrained from 
introducing such conclusions as Mr. Smith’s into my own com- 
mentary on Isaiah. Self-suppression could no further go; for the 
inevitable consequence was that in the recent resumption of the 
critical analysis of Isaiah xl—lxvi. my own pioneer-work, sum- 
ming up my own “ provisional conclusions,” lies buried and almost 
unknown in an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. G. A. 
Smith indeed does me the justice to refer to this work, but even he 
does not mention its historical position, in conjunction with my com- 
mentary, at the head of a critical movement.1_ When will scholars 
learn to put the date of publication after each important book to 
which they refer? Want of knowledge of dates lies at the root 
of many popular misconceptions. It is however only fair on my 
part to recognise in the most cordial manner the independent spirit 
in which Mr. Smith has worked. There may be some who take 
credit to themselves for having studied some critical question 
without having consulted their predecessors; a German or a 
Dutchman must forsooth have an anti-supernaturalistic bias. Our 
author is not one of these; he honours those who have worked 
before him, But does his acquaintance with these impair the 
originality of his views? No; it only opens his eyes to the facts 
to which, but for those writers, educational prejudices might have 
blinded him, and to the directions in which a solution of diffi- 
culties may possibly be found. And there is the accent of true 

? Of course, Ewald and Bleek are my predecessors; but no one will say that 
these eminent scholars give as comprehensive a treatment to the problems of 
2 Isaiah as my own article. I have long wished to return to this subject in a 
work on the present position of the critical and exegetical problems of Isaiah. 
The apparent simplicity of many parts of Isaiah is due to the conyentionality 


which constantly renews its youth, alike in conservative and in critical theolo- 
gians, and against which we all need constantly to strive. 
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humility in the phrase which opens the passage quoted above— 
‘the provisional conclusion.” Provisional every statement about 
antiquity must necessarily be; our means of opening that sealed 
book are so continually increasing, and yet remain, comparatively 
speaking, so imperfect, that the most gifted critic and historian 
must confess the “ provisionalness”” of his results. But is not 
this a reason for waiting till “criticism has said its last word” ? 
Some respected Churchmen think so, in the case of the Scrip- 
tures; but so Mr. Smith at least does not think. In every 
book on Israelitish history and literature there must be error; 
it has not been the will of Providence that biblical scholars 
should enjoy a fulness of inspiration denied, doubtless for the best 
of reasons, to the biblical writers themselves. What is inspira- 
tion? To Isaiah it was 

‘nothing more nor less than the possession of certain strong moral and 
religious convictions, which he felt he owed to the communication of the Spirit 
of God, and according to which he interpreted, and even dared to foretell, the 
history of his people and the world ” (vol. i., p. 372). 

All the inspiration which a biblical scholar can humbly hope to 
receive is a heightened power of tracing the main outlines of the 
Divine education of Israel, and the gradual development in Israel 
of spiritual religion. This gift is conditional on a full recognition 
of his own limitations by the individual; it is in this as in other 
fields of divinely appointed work hy co-operation that progress 
is made. Turning to the nine “insertions and appendices ” which 
in 1881 I seemed to myself to have found in Isaiah xl.—lxvi., I find 
that Mr. Smith for the present holds the following conclusions, in 
which I can at any rate recognise a sufficient degree of truth to 
make them worth adoption in public teaching : 

1. Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12. “The style—broken, rolling, and 
recurrent—is certainly a change from the forward, flowing 
sentences, . . . and there are a number of words that we 
find quite new to us. Yet surely both style and words are fully 
accounted for by the novel and tragic nature of the subject to 
which the prophet has brought us” (p. 336). In the passage of 
which this sentence forms part, Mr. Smith’s wonderful command 
of English seems to me to have carried him away. The theory 
rejected is at any rate put in a most unplausible form. Dillmann 
himself, with whom I agree, seems fairer, especially in a sentence 
near that quoted by Mr. Smith in his footnote on p. 338. 
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2. Isaiah lvi. 9-lvii. 13a. “Almost none disputes,” says Mr. 
Smith, “that [this passage] must have been composed before the 
people left Palestine for exile” (p. 409). The case, as Dillmann 
perfectly sees, is in the main analogous to that of Isaiah li. 13, ete. 
It is even less worth while than in the former case to fight over 
the degree in which a later prophet manipulated (what need 
shock us in this word?) the work of a predecessor. Re-editing 
old_writings is no modern or purely western invention. 

3. Isaiah lvi. 1-8. This, according to our author, is one of 
three addresses, “ evidently dating from the eve of the Return” 
(p. 896). A more comprehensive study of the post-Hxilic period 
may some day lead Mr. Smith to doubt the correctness of his 
impression. There were many afflictions as grievous as that of the 
Captivity in the long and troublous Persian period, to which, but 
for Jeremiah xxii. 19-27 (certainly, as I think, a later insertion), 
its contents would at once be seen to refer it. That “ pious souls 
in many lands had felt the spiritual power of [Israel], and had 
chosen for Jehovah's sake to follow its uncertain fortunes” (p. 
406), seems to me by no means made out, though I find a similar 
statement in Dillmann’s note on Isaiah xiv. 1,2. Certainly the 
prophetic writer of the latter passage declared, at the close of the 
Exile, that Israel’s restoration would have the effect of bringing 
proselytes. Buta later prophet knows that this hope has yet to 
be fulfilled (Zech. ii. 11, viii. 20-23), and Psalm cxxvi. 2 merely 
says that the heathen recognised the power of Israel’s God to 
help His people.t Nor can I think that the phrase, “to His 
gathered ones,” in Isaiah lvi. 8, has justice done it by Dillmann’s 
exposition, “to the remnant of Israel which He will gather.” 

4, Isaiah lviii. For various reasons, Mr. Smith thinks it pos- 
sible to refer this discourse to the Exile, though he sees no reason 
to assign it, with Ewald, to a youuger contemporary of Ezekiel. 
“Surely,” he says, “there were room and occasion for it in those 
years which followed the actual deliverance of the Jews by Cyrus, 
but preceded the restoration of Jerusalem” (p. 415), when the 
people had to be prepared morally for the great opportunity about 
to be offered them. Itis indeed most sad that we know s0 little of 
the religious and social condition of the Jews in Babylonia. We 
do know that chap. lviii. exactly suits the first century of the 


1 On the fulfilment by Israel of its “‘missionary purpose,” I may venture to 
refer to the sixth of my forthcoming Bampton Lectures on the Psalms. 
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Persian period; and if other prophecies become more intelligible 
by receiving this date, why should we hesitate to do the like in 
the case of this particular passage ? 

5. Isaiah lix. “At first sight the most difficult of all of 
‘Second Isaiah’ to assign to a date; for it evidently contains both 
pre-Exilic and Exilic elements. On the one hand, its charges of 
guilt imply that the people addressed by it are responsible for 
Civic justice to a degree which could hardly be imputed to the 
Jews in Babylon. . . . On the other hand, the promises of 
deliverance read very much as if they were Exilic” (p. 423). The 
former of these observations is, I think, correct; the latter needs 
expansion. “Judgment” and “righteousness” are certainly em- 
ployed in the same way as in 2 Isaiah. But the language of 
Isaiah lix. 20 favours the view that the transgressions referred to 
in the earlier part of the chapter have been committed in “ Zion,” 
and not in Babylon. In other words, the author writes after the 
Return, but is acquainted with 2 Isaiah. He may, or may not, 
have written Isaiah lviii. There is a general affinity between the 
chapters, which almost requires the supposition of their contem- 
poraneousness, but does not in the same degree require that of a 
common author. 

6. Isaiah lxiii. 1-6. That this is written by the main author of 
Isaiah xl.—Ixvi. is probable, according to Mr. Smith, because theo- 
phanies occur at intervals throughout the chapters, and because 
several of 2 Isaiah’s phrases occur in this piece (p. 441). There 
is an undertone of doubt in this expression of opinion which is 
not only justifiable in itself, but specially suitable in a popular 
work like the present. For, in fact, on the determination of the date 
of lxiii. 1-6 depends that of the period, not only of the preceding 
and following prophecies, but also of Isaiah xxxiy. 1, on which 
Mr. Smith expresses himself with much reserve. In reply to Mr. 
Smith, I will only remark (1) that, if Iam not misled by optical 
illusions, the love of theophanies is characteristic of the whole later 
period ; and (2) that the influence of 2 Isaiah will often account 
for Isaianic phenomena, as that of Jeremiah does for the Jeremianic 
phenomena of certain psalms. 

7. Isaiah lxiii. 7—Ixiv. 12 (11). “It must have been written 
after the destruction and before the rebuilding of the temple ; 
this is put past all doubt by [the language of Ixiii. 18 and Ixiv. 
10, 11] ” (p. 416). This piece of prophetic, or rather of liturgical, 
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writing is, from a critical point of view, one of the most difficult 
in our Book of Isaiah. In 1881 I had neither fully taken in all 
our available information on the Persian period, nor divested my- 
self sufficiently of conservative scruples. There seemed to be two 
classes of passages in the section, one pointing to an early and 
another to a late date in the Exile; for the one Isaiah Ixiii. 
18), Ixiv. 10, 11, and for the other Isaiah Ixiii. 18a! (illustrated 
by Isaiah xlii. 14) and Ixiv. 5 (if the ordinary explanations of a 
corrupt text may be accepted). Upon the whole, it then appeared 
to me that we ought to give the preference to the former class of 
passages, which indicate that feelings of dismay at the desolation 
of the temple and of the Jewish cities were still fresh. The 
expression Ddiv nna in Isaiah lxiv. 5 (if we may read thus, with 
Dillmann) does not necessarily imply that the Exile had already 
lasted a long time; this remark may be reasonably justified by 
ny2 nixvn, in a psalm generally held to be Maccabean (Ps. 
Ixxiv. 3). A single year of separation from Zion might seem “an 
age’’ to pious Israelites; and consequently the period of national 
independence might be said, as in Isaiah Ixiii. 18a, to have lasted 
“but a little while.’ But I now see how unlikely it is that 
a writing which stands among late Exilic and (probably even) 
post-Exilic writings should be a monument of the early years of 
the Exile. Iwas right however in holding it to have been written 
in Palestine, and I am sorry that Mr. Smith does not support me 
in this view. Still. our new expositor’s brief discussion of the 
subject will be very helpful to English students. The remark 
that “the man who wrote vers. 11-15 of chap. Ixiii. had surely the 
Return still before him,” has in it an element of truth. As our 
author finely adds, “He would not have written in the way he 
has done-of the Exodus from Egypt unless he had been feeling 
the need of another exhibition of Divine power of the same kind.” 
It was Psalm Ixxxix. which first led me to question the correctness 
of the view which I had expressed in the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
but only lately have I been able to see my way to a satisfactory 
date both for the Maschil of Ethan and for the ¢efillah in Isaiah. 
It was Ewald who, in 1835, first suggested a highly probable date 


for Psalm Ixxxix.; he changed his opinion afterwards, but at that 


time he referred this and other psalms to the end of the sixth or 


1 Tventure for convenience sake to refer to my own commentary, in case 
Dillmann’s may not be at hand. 
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the early part of the fifth century. Prof. Robertson Smith has 
since then adopted this or nearly this date for some of the psalms,! 
and Mr. Herford sees the plausibility of explaining Isaiah Ixiii. 18 
by the troubles of the Jews under Artaxerxes III.2 This is, in 
fact, my own view. The objection is, that there is no evidence of 
a burning of the temple at this period. How I should meet this 
objection, I have stated in my Bampton Lectures, where this section 
of Isaiah is repeatedly referred to in connexion with certain psalms 
(see especially p. 130). 

8. Isaiah lxy., which our author (p. 455) regards as Jehovah’s 
answer to the preceding intercessory prayer. ‘“ What seems decisive 
for the Exilic origin of chap. Ixv. is, that the possession of Judah 
and Zion by the seed of Jacob is still implied as future (ver. 9). 
Moreover the holy land is alluded to by the name common among 
the exiles in flat Mesopotamia (‘my mountains’); and in contrast 
with the idolatry of which the present generation is guilty, the 
idolatry of their fathers is characterized as having been ‘ upon 
the mountains and upon the hills’; and again the people is charged 
with ‘ forgetting my holy mountain, a phrase reminiscent of 
Psalm cxxxvii. 4, and more appropriate to a time of exile than 
when the people were gathered about Zion” (p. 458). It is also 
remarked that “the practices in ver. 5 are never attributed to 
the people before the Exile, were all possible in Babylonia, and 
some are known to have been actual then.” If therefore chap. 
Ixiii. 7-Ixiv. 12 was written well on in the Exile, why (it is 
argued) should not chap. lxv., which is “logically connected” 
with that which goes before, receive the same date? Mr. Smith 
has condensed his proofs most admirably, but they are not con- 
clusive. His exegesis of ver. 9 seems to me dubious; where is 
there any reference to the Return from Babylon? Throughout 
he has perhaps been too much influenced by Dillmann, who will 
always be consulted with profit, but who is, unhappily, not quite 
fair to critics of a somewhat different school. I have long ago 
corrected my own view of Isaiah Ixv. 4 (“who eat swine’s flesh”’), 
to which I was led by defective information derived from Prof. 
Sayce.3 But I adhere to my view of ver. 11. Though perfectly 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica (art. “ Psalms”), xx. 31. 

2 The Prophecies of the Captivity (Isa. xl.—lavi.), 1890, on the above passage. 

$ Prof. Sayce himself indeed has supplied material for a different view in 


his Hibbert Lectures (p.153). Of. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 272; 
Hewitt Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1890, p. 439. 
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willing to be better instructed, I do not see how Dillmann can 
assert, “Jedenfalls fithrt auch dieser Gdtterdienst [Gad and Meni} 
nicht aus Babylonien heraus.”! This great scholar is equally 
dogmatic on the interpretation of Psalm exxxvii. 4. Mr. Smith 
does not offend thus; but it is, I fancy, nothing but a dislike to 
multiplying post-Exilic psalms which has prompted him to the 
assertion which he makes. I might say a few things on our 
author’s other allusions to the date of certain psalms, but must 
in my concluding observations limit myself to Isaiah lxvi., with 
which Isaiah lxv. is clearly. contemporary. 

9. Isaiah lxvi. “Whether with the final chapter of our prophecy 
we at last get footing in the Holy Land is doubtful” (p. 459). 
Mr. Smith thinks that in Ixvi. 1-4 the rebuilding of the temple 
is “in immediate prospect,” while the rest of the chapter has 
“features that speak more definitely for the period of the Return.” 
These features however, he adds, are not conclusive, their effect 
being counterbalanced by expressions in vers. 9 and 13. Now I 
should be most reluctant to dogmatize on either part of Isaiah 
Ixvi. It is not inconceivable that both here and in Isaiah Ixy. 
a later writer may have edited and largely added to an earlier 
work, or at any rate have introduced passages of an earlier work 
into his own composition. But upon the whole I am disposed to 
adhere to the view expressed in the Hncyclopedia Britannica; and 
in my Lectures on the Psalms I have endeavoured to add some- 
thing to the plausibility of my view both of Isaiah lxiii. 7, etc., 
and of Ixv.,lxvi. All this part, in fact, belongs (as probably do 
Joel and Zech. xiv.) to the troublous times of Artaxerxes II. and 
III. It is to me a matter of conscience to disburden the great 
prophet of the Restoration from the imputation of cherishing the 
morbid and conflicting thoughts which meet us in the last of the 
appendices to the Book of Isaiah. And here, with much regret to — 
be unable at present to draw attention to its many beauties, I take 
leave of this necessarily incomplete, but delightful and in the best 
sense een) commentary on the greatest of the prophetic books. 

T. K. CHEyne. 


1 On the superstition of the post-Exilic Jews cf. Zech. xiii. 2 (if post- Exilic) ; 
Mal. iii. 5; Jos., Ant. viii. 2, 5. ; 
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Our subject is the Book of the Prophet Joel. You will 
very soon discover that it is remarkably different from the 
Book of Hosea. The study of Hosea’s writing compelled 
us to realize all the political, social, religious life of a very 
great and splendid epoch in the history of Israel. The 
Book of Joel takes us very largely out of the secular life 
of men into a region of literary history, and opens up for 
us theological subjects of study. The book stands in a 
different order among the minor prophets in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament from the position it occupies in 
the earliest translation, the translation into Greek called 
the Septuagint. In the former the order of the first six 
minor prophets is as we have it in our English Bible; 
in the latter, it is Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, 
Jonah. These last three books have no statement as to 
date attached to them; and from the diversity in their 
position in the Hebrew and in the Greek it is evident that 
the learned men who put together the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and the learned men who arranged the Greek 
translation of it had different views as to the period 
when these three prophets lived and worked. That means 
there was no certain tradition about them. The editors 
had to read and study them, and to form their own con- 
clusion where they should come in. The only thing you 
can say from the position of Joel in the Hebrew, and also 
in the Septuagint, is that the old editors apparently 
believed Joel to be one of the earliest prophets. On the 
other hand, scholars now-a-days are inclined to think 
1 A lecture. : 
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that Joel was one of the very latest of them. It is quite 
possible that the position of the book in the collection of 
minor prophets does not tell us what the old editors 
thought as to the date of it. In several cases it looks as 
if they arranged the books, not so much in their chrono- 
logical order, as in groups; i.e. they grouped the books 
together on account of certain affinities and relationships 
between those they placed in proximity. 

We have, however, to take the book, read it, and form 
our own conclusion as to the point in Israel’s history 
when Joel lived and prophesied and spoke for God. We 
know practically nothing about him. His name means 
‘* Jehovah is God.’ We are told the name of Joel’s father, 
but not where Joel was born; nor is it stated when he 
lived. From his book we can gather with certainty that 
he prophesied at Jerusalem, and belonged to the Southern 
kingdom of Judah. From the prominence he gives to 
sacrifice, to the temple, and to the priest, some critics 
think he must have been a priest himself. I do not know 
that there is much in that. The fact is, that beyond his 
name and that he prophesied at Jerusalem, we know 
nothing about the man. 

I should require to go pretty carefully through the 
writing, and to give an analysis of it, in order to make 
you comprehend the larger part of the beauties and signi- 
ficances that are so thickly strewn among its pages; 
because, if there is a book in the Bible that is a master- 
piece of literary art, it is the Book of Joel. There are 
other prophets who write with greater passion and greater 
power, who rise to loftier altitudes of Divine’ revelation ; 
but there is hardly a writer in the Old Testament who. 
shows proof of so careful, and detailed, and exquisite pains 
to give his work literary polish, finish, and beauty. 

As to the style of Joel, in the first half of the book its 


characteristic is that of a consummate literary artist or | 


os ala taille sini nai liad « 
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word-painter. He makes pictures to stand out before you 
by graphic, vivid words, full of colour, full of imagery: 
pictures that show you the things that the man is describ- 
ing. Then in the second half he suddenly changes his 
style in great part, and becomes the impassioned orator, 
rising into a world of wild, lurid imagery, as he pictures 
to us his conception of the last judgment. 

So much for the style. I now go to the contents of the 
book. It falls into two great divisions. The first of these 
runs from the beginning on to the end of the seventeenth 
verse of the second chapter. The second division begins 
with the eighteenth verse of the second chapter, and travels 
on to the end of the book. The first half contains a terrible 
description of disasters, and a foreboding of worse calamities 
to come. The second half of the book passes on into 
glorious promises of God’s goodness to Israel, and then 
rises up to a picture of the great judgment of the world. 

I will run over the book and give you its subdivisions. 
For the first chapter you may take as a heading; Present 
Disasters; Calamities that have Actually Arrived. The 
second chapter consists of Future Forebodings. The first 
chapter again divides itself into subsections. 

The calamities that have befallen Judea are the visita- 
tion of swarm after swarm of locusts, that are eating up 
everything in the country. Here is the start. The first 
paragraph is from vers. 1 to 4. The first verse gives the 
superscription or the title of the book. Then we read: 
‘“‘ Hear this, ye old men, and give ear, all ye inhabitants of 
the land. Hath this been in your days, or in the days of 
your fathers?” Do you not feel the literary effect of this? 
He travels back through the bygone ages to find a parallel 
to this awful disaster that has fallen on the land, and he 
can find none in the past. Then he pictures the memory 
of it travelling down to generation after generation, a 
horror so terrible as never to be forgotten by mankind. 
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The literary art with which he instantly makes a tremen- 
dous impression of the magnitude of the disaster that is 
before their eyes is extremely powerful. Here it is: “‘That 
which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the cankerworm 
eaten.’’ Observe the reiteration: swarm after swarm eat- 
ing the very heart out of the country until nothing is left. 
Then come three pictures, three tableaux that rise up 
to a climax, delineating the ruin that has been wrought. 
The first idea is that the reign of luxury, of revelry, has 
come to an end in the land. ‘‘ Awake, ye drunkards, and 
weep; and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, because of the 
sweet wine; for it is cut off from your mouth. For a 
nation is come up upon my land, strong, and without 
number; his teeth are the teeth of a lion, and he hath 
the jaw-teeth of a great lion” (vers. 5, 6). Of course, 
it is poetical language descriptive of the tiny teeth of 
myriads and myriads of locust hordes. ‘‘He hath laid my 
vine waste, and barked my fig tree: he hath made it clean 
bare, and cast it away.” That is, the locust has peeled the 
bark, and left fragments of it, which it has not swallowed, 
in a ring around the foot of the tree. ‘‘The branches 
thereof stand out white” (ver. 7): a powerful picture of 
the fruit tree stripped of all its leaves, stripped of its very 
bark, and standing with its ghastly white arms in the 
sunlight. 
The next paragraph is from vers. 8 to 10, and may be 
headed: The Consolations of Religion Cut off. ‘‘ Lament 
like a virgin’’—or bride—‘ girded with sackcloth for the 
husband of her youth.” It is an exquisite idea; religious 
worship is depicted as a happy intercourse between God 
and the one He loves on earth, His chosen people. That 
is broken off, because the material for sacrifice cannot be 
found; and so, as it were, no holy breath of human affec- 
tion goes up to God in heaven, nor answering love from 
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God comes down. ‘‘The meal offering and the drink 
offering is cut off from the house of the Lord; the priests, 
the Lord’s ministers, mourn. The field is wasted, the land 
mourneth ; for the corn is wasted, the new wine is dried 
up, the oil languisheth,” 7.e. withereth away. 

The next paragraph (vers. 11, 12) may be headed: The 
Necessaries of Existence Cut off. That is the climax. 
Liuxury—those who counted on that robbed of it; religion 
—those who comforted themselves with it robbed of it; 
then the food of the common people, the prosaic bread and 
fruit, the very necessaries of life, gone! ‘‘ Be ashamed ’’— 
or, be in confusion—‘‘ O ye husbandmen, howl, O ye vine- 
dressers, for the wheat and for the barley. . . . The 
vine is withered; . . . the pomegranate, the palm tree 
also, and the apple tree, even all the trees of the field are 
withered: for joy is withered away from the sons of men.”’ 
All the land stripped white; leafless, stark, and naked; 
the whole face of the earth, the vineyards, the gardens, the 
farms withered. And then that blighted, withered white- 
ness spreads into the faces of the men who own those 
gardens and vineyards and farms: the desolation of the 
country is thus reflected back in the gaunt faces of starving 
men, until joy is vanished from the homes and haunts of 
human kind. 

The next section (ver. 13 to the end of the chapter) may 
be headed: The Despair and Distress. ‘‘ Gird yourselves 
and lament, ye priests; howl, ye ministers of the altar. 

Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly, . . . and 
ery unto the Lord, . . . for the day of the Lord is at 
hand. And as destruction from the Almighty shall it come. 
Ts not the meat cut off before our eyes, yea, joy and glad- 
ness from the house of our God? The seeds are rotting 
under the clods; the garners are laid desolate, the barns 
are broken down; for the corn is withered. How do the 
beasts groan! the herds of cattle are perplexed, because 
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they have no pasture; yea, the flocks of sheep are made 
desolate. . . . The flame hath burned all the trees of 
the field. . . . The waterbrooks are dried up, and the 
fire hath devoured the pastures of the wilderness.’ A tre- 
mendously powerful picture of a famine-stricken country, 
especially with that feature in it, viz. the beasts driven, 
in their thirst, into delirium, uttering their moans, gasping 
and groaning in their appeal to God ! 

We come to the second chapter—Foreboding of Further 
Ill. In the opening section (vers. 1-3) we first catch 
sight of the locusts. Once again he pictures the calamity 
to follow as a fresh invasion of locusts, but he states that 
as bringing in a day of judgment. God comes with His 
locust army. ‘‘ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound 
an alarm in My holy mountain ; let all the inhabitants of 
the land tremble: for the day of the Lord cometh ’’—the 
day of judgment,—‘‘it is nigh at hand; .. . a day of 
cloud and thick darkness, like the dawn creeping over the 
top of the mountain; a great people and a strong, there 
hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any more 
after them, even to the years of many generations. A fire 
devoureth before them; and behind them a flame burneth: 
the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and none hath escaped 
them.” ; 


Travellers and old classic books describe a cloud of — 


locusts, a great, mighty mass of them, as the wind sweeps 
it along. The sunlight on their yellow wings makes a 
strange effect through the refraction of light. It is a 


Striking image that Joel gives us—the first glimmer of the 
early dawn which crosses the tops of the mountains, the - 


gray yellow light in the darkness. To us Londoners the 


- extraordinary effect may be compared to that of a yellow. 


fog. One has described it as “a fall of yellow snow.” 
Here you note first the appearance of the locusts in the 
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distance, next their nearer approach, and then the onset. 
Hach paragraph begins with the image of the locusts, the 
impression they made on men’s minds, and ends with the 
effect actually done by them. In one paragraph the cloud 
of locusts is as a fire burning before and behind, the 
country in front like a garden of Eden, and behind a 
desolate wilderness. The next paragraph describes their 
nearer approach, as the sound of chariots rattling over 
the mountain tops—‘‘a strong people set in battle array.” 
At the presence and sight of them the people are’ ‘in 
anguish ’’: all faces grow pale. 

You can feel the power of that image—the sound of them, 
You have heard fire in a house, eating, gnawing the timber. 
The people, at the sight of them, hear that awful, gnawing, 
devouring sound. Then here, again, it is the effect, of 


course, on the owners of the country: every face grows ° 


white. 

The third paragraph, descriptive of their actual onset 
on the town, is considered one of the finest passages in 
literature. ‘‘ They run like mighty men; like warriors they 
climb the wall; they march every one on his way; they 
break not their ranks, neither doth one thrust another. 

They leap upon the city; they run upon the wall ; 


they climb up into the houses ; they enter in at the windows. 


like a thief. The earth quaketh before them; the heavens 
tremble; the sun and the moon are darkened, and the 
stars withdraw their shining: and the Lord uttereth His 
voice before His army; for His camp is very great; for He 
is strong that executeth His word : for the day of the Lord 
is very great and very terrible; and who can abide it?” 
Irresistibly you feel that this is a description of a real 
locust invasion, with its awful horrors. And yet, at the 


end of it, behind it, with it, in it, Joel confronts God and | 


the moral judgment of our world. 
Then follows the paragraph in which the prophet declares 
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the possibility of forgiveness (vers. 12-14). ‘‘ Yet even 
now, saith the Lord, turn ye unto Me with all your heart, 
and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning: 
and rend your heart, and not your garments, and turn unto 
the Lord your God.’ Observe the tremendous strength 
of that declaration of God’s eagerness to forgive and not 
punish. 

Then comes a paragraph in which the prophet appeals 
to the people to unite in national contrition (vers. 15, 17). 

Now I arrive at the second division, from the 18th verse 
of the second chapter to the end of the book. . Here are 
the subdivisions of it. First of all (chap. 11. 18-27), Re- 
storation of Prosperity, 7.e. of material prosperity.. Ver. 18 
should read, not, ‘‘ Then will the Lord be jealous for the 
land,’’ e¢ seq., as it is in our old Bible, but ‘‘Then was the 
Lord,” e¢ seg., as you find it in the R.V.: for it is an 


historical statement. ‘‘Then was the Lord jealous for His _ 


land, and had pity on His people. And the Lord answered 
and said unto His people, Behold, I will send you corn, and 
wine, and oil, and ye shall be satisfied therewith: and I 
will no more make you a taunt among the nations, but will 
remove the invading army of locusts, and drive them into 
the sea. . . . Ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, 
and shall praise the name of the Lord your God, that hath 
dealt wondrously with you: and My people shall never be 
put toshame. And ye shall know that I am in the midst 
of Israel, and that I am the Lord your God, and there is 
none else: and My people shall never be put to shame.” 
Mark the termination of that glowing description of mere 
earthly, bodily plenty and enjoyment. 


_ The next section (vers. 28-32) relates to the outpouring — 


of God’s Spirit and the advent of judgment. ‘And it shall 
come to pass afterward, that I will pour out My Spirit 


upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 


prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
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men shall see visions: and also upon the servants and upon 
the handmaids in those days will I pour out My Spirit.” 
That was an extraordinary declaration. Hebrew thought 
recognised that no slave could be God’s prophet, because 
God’s prophet must be absolutely at God’s disposal ; and 
therefore that a prophet must be his own owner, a free 
man. ‘The meaning of that declaration is, that God’s 
Spirit, the full plenitude and Divine revelation of grace 
and goodness to Israel, shall obliterate all distinctions; old 
and young, men and women, children, and slaves even, 
bond as well as free, shall be filled with God’s Spirit. 
What is the result of that? ‘‘And I will show wonders 
in the heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, and pillars 
of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be delivered: 
for in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be those 
that escape, as the Lord hath said, and among the remnant 
those whom the Lord doth call.” 

Those phenomena in nature, those portents to presage 
the judgment, may not be at all supernatural. Pillars 
of smoke, great clouds of the black smoke of burning 
cities in the land, darkening the heavens, the sun and 
moon shining blood-red through the panoply of smoke— 
these portents may be merely accompaniments of great 
human convulsions, terrible devastations of invading armies. — 
But I rather think Joel means more than that; viz. that 
nature will be moved to its very centre when God treads 
on it for judgment. . 

We come now to the third and last chapter—The Guilt 
of the Heathen (vers. 1-8). Judgment is come. In it 
penitent Israel is safe. But what of the heathen nations? 
“Behold, in those days, and in that time, when I shall 
bring again the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, I will 
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gather all nations, and will bring them down into the valley 
of Jehoshaphat ”’—meaning ‘‘ Jehovah-Judge,”’ the valley 
where Jehovah sits as judge. ‘‘Andif ye recompense Me, 
swiftly and speedily will I return your recompense upon 
your own head.” You know how they took the children 
of Israel and sold them into distant slavery, because a slave 
was ever so much more valuable when taken so far away 
from home that escape was out of the question. That is 
the Guilt of the Heathen. 

Now comes the Judgment of the Heathen (vers. 9-17) in 
a very powerful passage. ‘‘Proclaim ye this among the 
nations; prepare war: stir up the warriors; let all the 
men of war draw near, let them come up. Beat your 
ploughshares into swords, and your pruning-hooks into 
spears: let the weak say, I am strong. . . . Put ye 
up the sickle, for the harvest is ripe: come, tread ye; for 
the winepress is full, the fats overflow; for their wicked- 
ness is great.’ The blood of the grapes gushing out of the 
winepress is the standing image of carnage and the battle- 
field. ‘‘ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision ! 
for the day of judgment is near in the valley of decision. 

The heavens and the earth shall shake: but the 
Lord will be . . . a stronghold to the children of 
Israel. . . . Then shall Jerusalem be holy, and there 
shall no strangers pass through her any more.”’ 
_ Then, on to the end of the book, we have a picture of 
the Final Consummation; God’s kingdom established, His 
people dwelling in peace and Boe nas and all His ene- 
mies discomfited. 

There are a number’ of questions about the prophecy of 
Joel. Some people think that the book is entirely a pro-. 
phecy of things future, that from beginning to end it pic- 
tures what is going to happen. But the vivid, impassioned 
feeling with which the prophet describes the devastations of 
the locusts convinces us that he sees it before him ;:he lives 
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in it. There is another idea which ruled in the minds of 
king James’s translators of the Bible; and that is, that the 
whole of this book of Joel runs on one piece, and the second 
half simply states the people’s desire that God would speak 
thus comfortably. The objection to that is, that it makes 
the book one of the weakest and most puerile productions. 
No Hebrew prophet, in such majestic language and thought, 
would ascribe to God what he wants Him to say: he knows 
what God has said, and he declares it in God’s name. 

Unquestionably the situation pictured in the book is 
this. The land has been scourged with terrible plagues of 
locusts, heat, drought, and famine. Joel thinks that worse 
is coming. Standing there, in the midst of the desolation 
around him, he sees the threatening future, passes on to 
the conception of the last judgment, appeals to his own 
generation to repent, succeeds, and then tells them the 
changed character of God’s intentions. to them, now con- 
trite and conformable to the Divine will. 

Another group of questions comes up in connexion with 
locusts. "Who can read that book, and not feel that the 
prophet is describing real locusts? But there are a great 
many scholars who cannot be content with that idea. They 
say that these locusts are described as doing things which 
it is utterly beyond the power of locusts to do, just, because 
they are described by an inspired poet and orator, whose 
heart and imagination is aroused to preternatural excitement 
by the horror of his time. But, more than that, they say 
these locusts represent the devastations of hostile armies. 
They cannot be symbolical of armies, or else how comes 
it that, in the second chapter, the poetical description of 
locusts chooses the imagery of an invading army, describ- 
ing how they assault the wall, spring upon it, and force 
themselves in anyhow, each marching on his own path? 
If locusts are symbolical of armies, then how ridiculous 
to describe a simile in imagery taken from the original! 
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Another idea is that the locusts are not natural locusts, 
nor symbols for soldiers of invading armies, but that the 
whole book is an apocalypse, like the Book of the Revela- 
tion in the New Testament, and that ‘‘ locusts’’ represent 
some weird imagery grown out of the morbid mind of an 
over-excited seer or prophet. But Joel describes what he 
sees. The locusts are real. Hence that last theory is the 
most impossible of all. 

Let us try to imagine Joel’s position, and so travel along 
the train of thought that produced his splendid prophecy of 
the coming judgment. First of all, I am confronted with 
this difficulty, that we who live-in this country have no con- 
ception of the horror and magnitude of the calamity involved 
in a locust invasion. 

A cloud appears one morning on the horizon. Men’s eyes 
are attracted towards it. All the country around them is 
a smiling paradise of oliveyards, vineyards, corn crops, rich 
“gardens; the pastures filled with sheep and cattle; men, 
women, and children fat, ruddy, and well-fed. The cloud 
draws nearer. It darkens the very skies, spreading out 
over illimitable space. Presently a terrible yellow glimmer 
begins to radiate through the sunlight. The inhabitants 
have all crowded to the ramparts of the town. They look 
with strained eyes and horror. A whisper begins to go 
round: It is the locusts, the dreaded locusts. The dark 
cloud comes on, like a great army swept on by the wind, 
veering hither and thither as the current changes, not 
guiding itself, but with that horrible suggestion of being 
a weapon held by some mysterious hand, controlled by the 
great power that is behind the elements, the forces, the 
winds, and the power of nature. For this was the most 
terrible thing of all in the locust visitation—the sense that 
they did not choose where they were to go, but were driven 
by the winds, by God. And so, almost more than anything, 
more than an invading army launched against the country’ 
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by the ambition of a Persian monarch, the locusts were felt 
to be God’s own army of vengeance. Onward the awful 
horde sweeps, dropping to the ground as it passes on, cover- 
ing everything, gnawing grass, gnawing the bark of the trees, 
Sweeping branches bare with tremendous rapidity—a slow, 
unceasing, steady, onward march of that frightful agent of 
utter consumption, of gnawing desolation, right over the 
country. Sometimes, when it is a comparatively small 
horde, it passes over a land, leaving a great riband of deso- 
lation, sharp-cut as our London fogs at the edge where the 
locusts were driven on by the wind, on either side smiling 
gardens and vineyards. 

An additional horror about locusts was this. Nothing 
could stop them; nothing could destroy them. Ditches 
might be dug and filled with them; still on they come, on 
they come, out of the hot wilderness of Arabia, swarm after 
swarm. Not merely food in its season, but young corn just 
springing is also destroyed; the seed for next year is de- 
stroyed; sheep, cattle, horses are deprived of their susten- 
ance and perish of hunger. Into the gardens the invading 
hosts make their way. Everything they eat up, even the 
food stored for the winter. A visitation of locusts is not like 
a blight of fly that comes and destroys part of our flowers, 
or part of our turnip crop, or potatoes. It means famine; 
gaunt, horrible, cruel famine, gnawing at the very vitals of 
men. It means men and women going about with blue 
lips, holding in their laps their dying children ; the animals 
emaciated, mad with agony, dropping to die everywhere. 
The locusts after a time die too, creating a horrible stench ; 
and that coming upon depreciated health and an emaciated 
population, produces pestilence. A descent of locusts on a 


whole country, repeated month after month, threatens its 


- people with actual extermination. 
Who can resist the conviction that Joel stood in a Mae 


that had been scourged in that fashion? The very power 
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with which he pictures the horrors of such a situation 
carries conviction. All sounds of revelry, the merry song 
of the drunkards, the laughter, and jests, and huzzas in the 
houses, dead and gone; silence all over the land; at the 
very temple, no longer the smoke of the sacrifice is seen 
curling up to-God in heaven—the very breath of com- 
munication between heaven and men stopped; the land 
lying under a religious ban, severed and cut off from God ; 
the necessaries of existence reduced to the last degree of 
attenuation ; actual hunger, deathly starvation, confronting 
men ; beasts, men, women, everywhere perishing for want 
of food, for want of water; and a horrible heat adding its 
horrors to the hunger and the desolation. 

Remember the supernatural way in which God makes 
men prophets. It stands true to human experience that 
calamity like that stirs the depths of man’s nature. Your 
materialist is shaken out of his materialism. Confronted 
with these uncontrollable, awful powers of. nature, wielded 
so strangely—with the horrors, the reproaches, the accusa- 
tions of an evil conscience backing up the dark forebodings 
and dreads, men begin to think of that world that lies 
behind and beneath this outer earth of ours. They recog- 
nise the moral forces—the forces of justice; the forces of 
goodness ; the forces of evil; the forces of righteousness, of 
retribution ; the great God over our world controlling it. 
When an awful flood occurs, as when a great reservoir 
bursts, or a mighty river overflows its banks, that is always 
felt to be a visitation of God; or an earthquake, when the 
solid earth heaves and trembles beneath their feet, then 
men feel that this world is in the hand of Almighty God. 


Joel, to whom God was a reality; Joel, a man whose 


conscience, whose soul, had been rent with pain and 
agony because of the recreant worldliness of Israel, living 


in sensuality and self-indulgence ;—Joel looks on this visi- — 


tation, blow after blow struck, and feels in it the hand 


* 
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of God. It is not locusts we have now to do with: it 
is God Himself. Then there is this Strange instinct in 
human nature. We feel that all God’s judgment on earth 
grows out of one element, one attribute of the Divine 
character; it is all of a piece. Every blow struck against 
the world’s evil, every disaster launched by the Almighty 
hand against sinful men, is but the first blow of the great 
final judgment. In every great pestilence, in every great 
famine, in ages when the world has been convulsed by 
great wars, men have always been stirred by the tremen- 
dous thought of the last judgment. And so Joel, looking 
out, and seeing still more terrible swarms of locusts coming, 
carrying with them utter, final destruction, has his soul 
stirred within him; he hears God’s voice, hears Jehovah 
marching at the head of the host of retributive ministers, 
and sees at the very threshold of his age the adyent of final 
judgment. 

And then, like every ee prophet who feels that, 
bad as God’s people may be, and utterly foolish, yet for 
an absolute certainty God has lived, wrought, and achieved 
great things among them—who knows that God has given 
them a revelation that might be the world’s blessing, that 
God has laid the foundation stones of a heavenly kingdom 
on earth—Joel, with all that faith in his soul, knows the 
judgment must be averted, that God cannot mean the 
annihilation of His people, the thwarting and breaking of 
His own Divine purposes. And so, suddenly, Joel turns 
to the people, terrified by his awful, lurid pictures of 
the coming doom; and he declares to them, “ Yet God is 
ready to forgive.” 

Ah! when judgment is actually begun, He will still 
draw back; He will pardon to the uttermost, if men 
will but repent, and obey Him. It is a striking doctrine, 
that. God repent! God change! Is not God eternal, 


sovereign, immutable in His will ? Yes, so He is. But 
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the law, as the Bible teaches us, from the first page to the 
last, is that God changes every instrument towards us, 
as our attitude changes towards Him. Until the mercy 
of Omnipotence is exhausted, God will not suffer any crea- 
ture He made to be lost: nothing but hopeless, persistent, 
irreclaimable impenitence can bring final judgment. 
Another thing about the law of Old Testament prophecy 
is that prophecy is conditional, unless’it be expressly stated 
to be absolute. Up to this point Joel has come. Sud- 
denly, when the people repent, he says, ‘‘It is all gone.” 
There is a fine remark made by Jerome: ‘‘It does not 
follow, because a prophet has foretold a calamity, that 
therefore that calamity shall come to pass; for God’s 
prophets do not foretell calamity in order that it may come 


to pass, but in order that God may be able to withhold it.” 


That is the gospel conception of prophecy. 

The people are penitent. Instantly Joel declares to 
them that God’s attitude to them is altered; and when they 
do repent, the first thing promised them is a superabun- 
dance of earthly and material prosperity. There are men 
who say that this is a degrading thing in Joel’s prophecy, 
and they make a similar charge in regard to other parts 
of the Old Testament. Degrading? Not a bit of it. I 
call it a fine thing that those Old Testament prophets 
did believe, with a tremendous conviction, that all earthly 
mercies come from the love of God. This is the doctrine 
we need to have preached if we really desire to have the 
love of God in our religion, in our real life, and not in 
unreal life, ze. life artificially put on when we get into 
an ecclesiastical building. It would have been a degrading 
thing if Joel had begun with earthly prosperity and ended 
with earthly prosperity. 

But what is the crowning climax and joy in that restored 
prosperity ? It is the proof to Israel that God is with them 
once again. With them again, for what? To pet, and 
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spoil, and pamper them? No; to make them able to do 
their duty. That is a grand thing. What does material 
prosperity do to you? Does it make you selfish, indolent ? 
To Joel and to the penitent people that were at his back, 
that outpouring of prosperity woke them to a sense of 
neglected duty. Ah! they understood God’s design in 
Israel was not merely to have them surfeited with food and 
drink. God has an ethical, a religious purpose in view; 
for His people shall be made fit to accomplish His Divine 
purpose in the world’s history. But Joel and the people 
felt that Israel needed something grander than that peni- 
tence of theirs in order to fulfil in this world all that was 
in God’s heart. Israel must be transformed, sanctified, 
made perfectly conformable to the heart, and mind, and will 
of God. That, Israel could never do for itself; that must 
‘come down from heaven; that must be the gift of God. 
And so the prophet passes on to declare how, after Israel 
is restored, God will pour out His Spirit, fill every man 
and woman in the Jand with His own desires, His own 
impulses, His righteousness, His holiness, His truth, His 
goodness, His longings for the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

The outpouring of the Spirit, what shall follow that? 
Judgment. The outpouring of the Spirit is the precursor of 
judgment. Is that not a startling transition? Not at all. 
As soon as God’s people have been divinely fitted to accom- 
plish their task, as soon as God’s servants are prepared 
completely to achieve His kingdom on earth, then the end 
of all things is at hand. The plenitude of the Spirit put 
into the Church means the finale of our world’s history. In 
the dénouement, those who call on the name of Jehovah, and 
those whom Jehovah calls to be His own, pass through it 
unscathed and saved. The terrors, the retributive forces 
of judgment, fall now upon those who have remained per- 
sistently hostile to God and to God’s kingdom. 

That last chapter has in it some things that jar upon 
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our Christian instincts. There is a certain vengeful delight 
in the thought of the destruction of Philistia, Phoenicia, 
and those other nations that have so harried Israel in 
the olden time. What of that? Why, that just means 
that the Old Testament has not in it the perfect sweet- 
ness, the fulness of Divine love revealed in Jesus Christ. 
And have we Christians got it? 

I grant you this: a mechanical, an artificial, dead doc- 
trine of Bible inspiration makes that into a difficulty ; but 
a real, living recognition of the inspiring Spirit of God 
in those old prophets, in those actual messages of theirs, 
involves no difficulty whatever. But to the men who 
raise difficulties of that sort, who bring such reproaches 
against Old Testament prophets, I will make answer thus: 
Never mind the mixture of personal anger in it. Mark 
what Joel believed and comprehended! Mark the gran- 
deur of that belief! To him this world was not a great 
congress of physical forces, of vegetable life, of animal life, 
where the nations were left to welter in their hostilities 
and ambitions, where every man had nothing higher to do 
than to grasp as much as he could of earth for his own 
selfish advantage. To Joel this world is a great drama; 
the history of humanity is a tragedy; this world is ruled 
and controlled by a holy, righteous God; this world exists 
for the production of ethical, religious, eternal character ; 
this world is being sculptured into a kingdom of holiness, 


righteousness, truth, goodness, and love. I do not care— 


how many defects and ignorances there are, I do not care 
how much of weak personal feeling mingles in Joel’s de- 
claration of that faith; but I tell you what it is: All that 
is grand, and great, and heroic, and good in our world 
has grown out of faith in man’s soul, often dark and 


obscure and ignorant—faith that this world belongs to God, 


is ruled by God, and shall at last be judged by God. Oh! 
a faith like that in a real God, a God that cares whether 
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we serve Him, or whether we do not; a God that will 
take the trouble to reckon with us, and with our age, 
and with all the ages, and with this world of ours at last— 
that is a faith that lifts a man above himself, up above 
the world, and that stirs him to chivalrous and elorious 
achievements ; a faith that builds up the great realm of 
ethical glory and grandeur, of religious aspiration, and 
hope, and love; the finest outcome of our world’s struggle, 


and trial, and battle. 
W. G. ELMSLIE. 


A SURVEY OF THE SYNOPTIO QUESTION. 
II. Pornts PRovED OR PROBABLE. 


ONE respected critic assures us that there is no such thing 
as a ‘Synoptic theory,” only ‘‘a Synoptic craze.’’! Per- 
haps; but at any rate the epidemic is so widespread that 
those who are bitten by it can keep each other in coun- 
tenance. We saw last month how four (or rather five) 
independent inquirers, approaching the subject under very 
different conditions, all after study more or less close, and 
some after study very close indeed, not only shared the 
belief that there is a Synoptic theory, but agreed in adopting 
what in its main outlines is virtually the same theory. 
They agreed in postulating two fundamental documents 
as the groundwork of the common matter in the three 
Gospels. 

I said however that the theory thus framed fell into 
several distinct parts, and I undertook to attempt to define 
the extent to which each of these parts might be considered 


1 Rey. E. S. Ffoulkes, in a collection of four sermons, entitled, The New 
Criticism, p. 14. (London, 1890.) 
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to be established. My object is at once to help the forma- 
tion of opinion generally, and in particular to indicate to 
those who are willing to work at the subject the directions 
in which I think that they may do so with most profit. 

Utterances such as that to which I have just referred 
prevent me from speaking quite so objectively as I might 
have been otherwise tempted to do. I cannot lay down 
what is as a matter of fact and by general consent. I can 
only express my own opinion, which must be taken for 
what it is worth. With this reserve I will take separately 
each of the two hypothetical documents in question, and 
will draw out certain propositions in regard to them which 
appear to me to be either proved or probable, or at least 
fit subjects for discussion. 

Beginning then with the first document about which the 
case seems to be clearest. I believe it to be practically 
proved (1) that there is such a fundamental document ; 
(2) that it is represented most nearly by the Gospel which 
bears the name of St. Mark. I believe it to be also highly 
probable and on the verge of proof, (3) that the common 
foundation of the three Gospels was a document strictly 
so called, written and not oral. Lastly, I think that the 
exact relation of this document to our present St. Mark 
must be regarded as still an open question, which has 
made-some way towards solution, but is not yet solved. 

On the first three of these propositions I should be glad 
to quote a passage from Mr. Estlin Carpenter. He says: 


“We may assume . . . that the verbal coincidences [between 
the Gospels] are due to one of two causes: either the Gospel which 
_ was produced first was employed by the authors of the other two, or 
all three Gospels were based upon some common sources. This latter 
view seems best to meet the conditions of the case. Whether these 
common sources were still unfixed in writing, and were only passed 
from one to another in oral teaching, or whether they had already been 
invested with some primitive literary form, is open to question. It is 


perhaps more important to i inquire which of our present Gospels seems 
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to stand nearest to them in order of time. The answer, which is given 
with increasing clearness and decision by scholars approaching the 
problem along very different lines, finds the earliest of our three in 
‘the Gospel according to 8. Mark. ”? 

For “‘ nearness in order of time,” I should be inclined to 
substitute ‘‘ nearness in substantial reproduction,” as that 
will complicate the statement less with any questions 
which might arise as to editorial redaction and a possible 
interval between the earliest form of the Gospel and the 
form in which it has come down to us. In other respects 
I should entirely endorse what Mr. Carpenter has said as 
to the “increasing clearness and decision”’ with which the 
so called ‘‘ priority of St. Mark’’ is being asserted. 

Mr. Carpenter takes the side of caution in allowing for 
the possibility that the fundamental tradition embodied in 
our three Gospels was oral and not in writing. He is 
certainly justified in this, so long as writers of the im- 
portance of Dr. Westcott and M. Godet still hold out. 
There is however no doubt that the great preponderance 
of opinion at the present time is in favour of a written 
document; and it seems to me, I confess, that the case 
has been sufficiently made out. This side of the question 
has been recently reinforced (1) by the very careful and 
elaborate essay, by Mr. F. H. Woods, on the ‘‘Order of 
the Synoptic Narratives” in the second volume of Studia 
Biblica;? and (2) by an able argument, not exactly directed 
to this point, but really applicable to it, by Dr. Paul Ewald. 

If the common tradition incorporated in the first three 
Gospels was transmitted orally the whole of the way until 
it took the shape in which we now have it, then it follows 

1 The Synoptic Gospels, p. 261 f. 

2 I leave this as it was written, though I fear that it does not do justice to 
an admirable piece of work, which should have had a more conspicuous place 
in these papers. It has been less present to my own mind, chiefly because the 


point with which it deals is one as to which I have long been convinced. But 
upon that point I believe that it will retain a permanent and eyen classical 


value. 


gs 
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that that tradition must have been peculiarly stereotyped 
in form. The followers of Gieseler have always held that 
it was so stereotyped. They go on the assumption that 
in the mother Church at Jerusalem a process went on 
similar to that which Mr. Wright describes in regard to 
the catechists,! though perhaps somewhat less attached to 
particular names. The degree of fixity in the tradition 
thus moulded must have been very considerable to account 
for the close resemblance which the Gospels present in 
regard at once to the incidents selected for narration, to 
the order of the narratives, and to the language in which 
the stories are told. Now admitting that this degree of 
fixity was possible ; admitting that, although contrary to 
modern experience, it might yet be accounted for by the 
peculiar habits of the Jews and the comparative centra- 
lization of the primitive Church—it still remains to ask 
whether we have any evidence that the tradition handed 
down by the apostles at Jerusalem was actually of this 
nature. 

A doubt on this head may be raised by the actual pheno- 
mena of our present Gospels. True, the groundwork of 
the traditiom is remarkably fixed; but when we come to 
look at it, we see, alongside with this fixed groundwork, 
a quantity of other matter by no means so determinate. 
Hach of the three Gospels, especially the first and third, 
contains over and above the common tradition a number 
of other incidents, a number of other sayings and dis- 
courses, which are not found in the rest. Whence did 
these peculiar sections come? Did not they too circulate 
in the Church at Jerusalem? If they did, as some of them 
we cannot help thinking must have done, then the tradition 
of the mother Church must have been less stereotyped 
than we suppose. The common groundwork of our three 
Gospels is not an adequate representation of it. 


? See the passage quoted in the last number of Tam Exposrror, pp. 83, 84, 
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Here is the point at which Professor Ewald comes in 
with an argument which, I confess, appears to me to be of 
great force. He is not content with the common isolation 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and he boldly extends his appeal 
to the fourth Gospel. Where, he asks, was the special type 
of tradition which stands out so distinctly there? Those 
of us who believe in the genuineness of that Gospel would 
find it hard to answer him without admitting that the 
so called “triple tradition” is far from containing all that 
the original apostolic tradition contained. 

But Dr. Ewald very rightly does not merely go upon the 
ground of an assumption. He asserts indeed emphatically 
the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, but at the same 
time he marshals the evidence which goes to show that, 
whether it be genuine or not, a tradition like that which 
it contains was actually current in apostolic times and 
among the apostolic circle. The Synoptics themselves, he 
shows, in many respects imply what is not told by them- 
selves, but by St. John. The other New Testament litera- 
tnre implies it. Even in the Epistle of St. James, for 
instance, Dr. Ewald finds Johannean reminiscences, not 
tracing them to the Gospel, but to the discourses recorded 
in the Gospel. Thus St. James i.18: “Of His own will 
He begat us (brought us to birth) with the word of truth.” 
Dr. Ewald refers to the discourse with Nicodemus (St. 
John iii. 3). We might compare also the comment of the 
evangelist in St. John i. 13: ‘‘ Which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.’ The combination of these two ideas, the Ee 
Divine will and the process of spiritual generation, is hardly 
an obvious one. Parallels should be sought for outside the 
New Testament to determine how far the idea was current. ~ 
Then again, “ The truth shall set you free” (St. John viii. 
32) is compared with “the perfect law of liberty” (St. 
James i. 25); “shall save a soul from death” (St. James v. 
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20), with ‘‘ is passed from death unto life” (St. John v. 24). 
No one would say that the link of connexion between these 
passages is undeniable. We must not speak hastily until 
the apocryphal literature has been more fully examined ; 
but there is enough to make us pause and consider, espe- 
cially when we remember how deeply figurative all this 
language is and how the figures have to be coined. 

But if there are these coincidences—or what seem such— 
with a writer so unpromising as St. James, it is easier to 
find them with St. Peter and St. Paul. I must not delay 
over this part of the argument, but simply refer the reader 
to Dr. Ewald’s ‘First Excursus.’’ Let it be borne in 
mind that there are three possible hypotheses : the hypo- 
thesis of accidental coincidence of idea; the hypothesis of 
direct literary influence by the earliest writer (whichever 
he was) upon the later; and the hypothesis of a common 
source, which it is most natural to seek in the words of 
Christ. Our duty is to accept whichever of these hypo- 
theses fits the facts best. ‘That however is a point which 
will not be reached for some time to come. 

From the New Testament Dr. Ewald passes to the extra- 
canonical literature. Now here I think that he has a 
clearer case. It is admitted on all hands that there are 
Johannean touches and turns of phrase in the sub-apostolic 
writers, Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and in the Didaché. 
It has been sometimes contended that these coincidences 
proved the use of the Gospel. That, I think, is rightly 
denied. They do not prove the use of the Gospel; but they 


do prove that there was floating about the Christian 


Churches a Johannean cycle of tradition as well as a 
Synoptic cycle. I will take an example which is not treated 
in detail by Dr. Ewald, but with which I have been much 
impressed since its first discovery. I refer to the Didaché. 
The eucharistic prayer in chaps. ix., x. is evidently some- 
thing more than the composition of an individual: it 
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ae fireagns and Re a which must have had 


a certain amount of general currency. 


following :} 


Dipacue, chaps. ix., x. 


We thanks to Thee, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David, 
Thy servant,* which Thou hast made 
known (eyvépicas)” to us through 
Jesus Thy servant. 

As this broken bread («\dopa) was 
scattered (dsecxopricpévoy)* upon the 
mountains, and gathered together 
became one, so let Thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of 
the earth into Thy kingdom. 


give 


We thank Thee, holy Father,‘ for 
Thy holy name which Thou hast 
caused to dwell (tabernacle) in our 
hearts ° 


ey bs 6 © cs , 
uTmep TOU aytouv évopaTos gov Ov KaTeo- 


(Evyapiorotpév oot, Udrep ayte, 


kjvecas ev tais Kapoiats npov [edd., 
vpev, Cod.]), and for the knowledge 
and faith and immortality’ which 
Thou hast made known to us through 
Jesus Thy Servant: to Thee be the 
glory for ever. 


. . « . . 


To us Thou didst freely give 
spiritual food and drink and eternal 
life ® through Thy Servant. 


Remember, O Lord, Thy Church, 
to deliver her from all evil,? and to 


perfect her in Thy love? (rod pocacdat. 


as ‘ ~ 
auTiy ard mavTos Tovnpov, Kai TeAEL@oat 
Pee 
abriy ev Th ayamn cov). 


But read the 


Cf. St.John xy fle 
reference to Christ rather than the 
Church is made highly probable by 
the parallel in Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Quis div. salv. 29: otiros 6 Tov 
oivoy, 7d aiua ris duarédou THs Aafto, 
exxéas Huty. [I owe to friends, (i.) 
a reference to Delitzsch, Iris, p.185 
Eng. trans., where the Targum on 
Ps. Ixxx. 15, 16 is quoted as proving 
that Vine=Messiah ; (ii.) the sug- 
gestion that here, as in St. John 
xy., the ideas of the Church and 
its Head are closely connected.] 

b Cf, St. John xv. 15, xvii. 26, 
though it is rather too much to say 
with Harnack, “Dies feierliche 
yrepleey ist nur Johanneisch.” 

¢ Cf. St. John xi. 52: iva wal ra 
Téxva TOO Oeoh Tu dieckopmicmeéva 
cuvayayy eis ev. 

4 Only in St. John xvii. 11. 

e Cf. esp. St. John xvii. 11, 12 
(in the corrected text) : Marep dye, 
THT ov avTous év TO ovomart TOU; 6) 
béduKds jor, K.TA. KaTaocknvsw 18 
also a Johannean word. 

f This conjunction of ‘ know- 
ledge, faith, and immortality” is 
noted as Johannean (ef. St. John 
vi. 69, 70; x. 12, 38, etc.), the only 
difference being that St. John’s 
phrase is not d@avacla, but fwy 
alw@vlos. 

& rvevpariciy Tpopyy kal rorov is 
perhaps more Pauline than Johan- 
nean; but (why aidvoy carries us 
back on to Johannean ground, and 
the thought is just that of St, John 
Pie wrlls 32. —30, 47-58. 


h Of. St. John xvii. 18. 
iCf, 1 John ii, 5; iy. 12, 18. 


1 TI check my own impressions by the use of Harnack, Texte und Untersuch. 


ii. 79 ff., and Wohlenberg, Die Lehre der zwilf Apostel in ihrem Verhiiltniss 


eum neutestl. Schrifttum, p. 56 ff. 
/ 
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This last phrase (red\evdaas év aydarn) is especially re- 
markable, and it seems to me, taken with what has gone 
before, convincingly to prove the acquaintance of the 
author of the Didaché with that branch of the evangelical 
tradition which is preserved most distinctly in St. John. 
But what holds good for the Didaché holds good also in 
greater or less degree for all the apostolic Fathers; one 
might almost say, for all the extant Christian literature 
outside the New Testament up to and including Justin. 

To maintain this however is little more than an outwork 
of Dr. Ewald’s position. Behind this he has a second line 
more formidable still. I wrote myself! some little time ago 
as follows: 


“The advocates of oral tradition invariably and naturally look to 
Jerusalem as the home of that tradition. Is it not then strange that it 
should say so little about the work of our Lord at Jerusalem? Here 
is a tradition which is supposed to have been formed and circulated 
for some forty years at Jerusalem, and yet its contents are almost 


entirely taken up, not with those visits to Jerusalem of which St. John — 


has so much to say, but with the ministry in Galilee. Are these two 
things easily reconciled? It does not seem so.” 


Of an argument like this Dr. Ewald makes most effective 
use. Once more he does not assume what an opponent 
cannot be expected to grant. .He takes his stand, not upon 
the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, but upon general 
historical probability. The more reasonable of those who 
refuse to identify the author of the Gospel with St. John 
still allow that he was right in laying so much of the scene 
of our Lord’s ministry in Judea and Jerusalem. If it was 
true that a prophet could not ‘ perish out of Jerusalem ”’ 
(St. Luke xiii. 83); if it was true that Jerusalem was the 
true home of the prophets, which made it all the more 
remarkable that the Messiah was without honour there 
(St. John iv. 44); if the lament over Jerusalem speaks of the 


1 Tn a popular introduction not yet published. 
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many times when He would have gathered His little ones 
together there,—then we may be sure that those opportu- 
nities really were given, that the last passover was not 
the only feast which saw the presence of Jesus in its 
streets, that the household at Bethany was not the only 
one that had listened to and accepted His teaching, that 
there was more than one “upper room” in the city itself 
in which He would have been welcome. 

But once assume this—assume that there was a Judean 
ministry as well as a Galilean, and we have to find an 
explanation for the fact that \the Synoptic Gospels record 
only the latter. How can we explain it if the tradition 
which they record grew up in the heart of the city which 
it so strangely neglected? How can we explain it if St. 
John was one of those who helped to form the tradition ? 

The truth is, that we must give up the idea that the 
Synoptic Gospels represent a central tradition at all. There 
is, as Dr. Ewald says, something one-sided about them; 
and thus the problem is, How did that one-sidedness get 
there? A satisfactory answer cannot be given so long as 
they are regarded as a product of the Church working 
collectively. The stamp which they bear is not collective, 
but individual; the tradition which they represent is not 
central, but sectional. The solution is indeed not far to 
seek. We are brought back once more to the express state- 
ment of Papias. Notes by St. Mark of the preaching of St. 
Peter give us the essentials of what we want. What the 
whole Church could not omit, what the whole body of the 


apostles could not omit, that a single apostle—not sitting - 


down deliberately to write history, but merely from time 
to time choosing his subjects for edification—might very 
well fail to mention. 
We have seen that the theory which bases our present 
Gospels directly upon oral tradition is bound up with the 


hypothesis that that tradition was formed in the bosom of 
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the apostolic college at Jerusalem. A blow therefore that 
is struck at that hypothesis tells also against the theory 
which it supports; and coming as it does on the top of so 
many other serious difficulties in the oral theory, it may, 
I think, be taken as practically disposing of it. We do 
not exclude oral tradition by any means; it is quite pos- 
sible that some sections in our present Gospels may be due 
toit: but to take it as the main factor in accounting for 
the phenomena of the Gospels as we have them seems to 
me untenable. If we wish to look for a specimen of the 
working of oral tradition—not in the first or apostolic 
generation, but at a later date, in the period which is called 
sub-apostolic—we may see it in the various readings of a 
group of very early authorities, at the head of which is that 
notoriously eccentric MS. Codex Beze (D).' 

For those of us who are constrained to seek for the 
foundation of our Gospels in a written document, two ques- 
tions will remain in regard to that document: (1) What 
was its extent? (2) What was its composition ? 

We have already seen that the fundamental document 
approached most nearly in its character to our present 
St. Mark. The question therefore as to its extent is really 
a question as to its relation to our St. Mark. Was it 
identical with it? Was it co-extensive with it? If not 
co-extensive, was it longer or shorter ? 

The view that there was an original Gospel like our 
St. Mark, but not exactly to be identified with it, is one 
of those niceties of criticism which cannot be expected to 
commend themselves at once to the lay mind. It is based 
on the fact, that although, when our St. Mark is compared 
with the other two Synoptics, in by far the majority of 
cases it presents a form of the narrative which approves 
itself as older or more original, there still remains a minor- 


1 Vor other possible explanations of these readings see the fourth paper in 
this series. 
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ity of instances where this is not the case, and where the 
preference has rather to be given to one or both of the 
other Gospels. One of the criteria by which we establish 
the priority of St. Mark is its constant agreement with one 
of the companion Gospels against the other. This applies 
both to the order of the narratives and to the language in 
which they are told. So far as the order is concerned, I 
believe that there is no true exception. There are a few 
cases where all three Gospels diverge from each other: but, 
as a rule, if St. Matthew deserts St. Mark, St. Luke agrees 
with him; and if St. Luke deserts St. Mark, St. Matthew 
agrees with him. There is no case in which the order of 
a section common to all three is supported by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke against St. Mark. On the whole, what is 
true of the order of the narratives is true-also of their 
language. Here too St. Mark is the meeting-ground. If 
we take the sections common to the three evangelists, there 
is a vast number of expressions in which St. Mark coincides 
with one or other of his fellows against the third. Rather 
more often he coincides with St. Matthew against -St. 
Luke; but the instances are also very numerous in which 
he coincides with St. Luke against St. Matthew. On the 
strength of this phenomenon, we say that he is prior to | 
both. 

But here the facts are not quite so uniform as they are 
in regard to the order. The rule is certainly a rule which 
has the immense preponderance. of instances in its favour 
throughout the Gospel. Still it is not without exceptions. 
Let us take one of the first sections we come to, the two 
verses which are all St. Mark gives to the temptation. I 
place the three columns side by side, representing the points 
common to St. Mark with St. Matthew against St. Luke 
and with St. Luke against St. Matthew by italics, and those 
common to St. Matthew and St. Luke against St. Mark by 
small capitals. 
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St. Marruew iv. 1, 2. 

“Then was JESUS 
LED up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the 
prvin. And when He 
had fasted forty days 
and-forty nights, Hu 
afterward HUNGERED.” 


St, Mark i. 12, 18. 


“And straightway 


the Spirit driveth 
Him forth into the 
wilderness. And He 
was im the wilder- 


ness forty days, being 
tempted of Satan; 
and He was with the 
wild beasts; and the 
angels ministered 


St. Luxe iv. I, 2. 

“ And Jesus, full of 
the Holy Spirit, re- 
turned from the Jor- 
dan, and was LED by 
the Spirit i the wil- 
derness during forty 
days, being tempted 
of the prvin. And 
He did eat nothing in 
those days: and when 


unto Him.” they were completed, 


HE HUNGERED.” 


There are some noticeable things in this passage, though 
it does not quite fairly represent the relation ordinarily sub- 
sisting between the three Gospels; the amount of variation 
is rather greater than usual. Yet even here there are small 
points which are significant. It will be observed that St. 
Mark has the double expression, ‘‘into the wilderness,” 
and ‘‘in the wilderness.” St. Matthew has the one, St. 
Luke has the other. Again, both St. Mark and St. Luke 
have the expression ‘‘ being tempted,’ implying that the 
temptation was spread over the days. These are the kind 
of coincidences—though not nearly so strong or so nume- 
rous aS in many other sections—which suggest the use of 
a written document; and that document would be in these 
respects most nearly represented by St. Mark. 

But then there is another group of expressions—not to 
lay stress upon the common root in “ led,’’ which may not 
however be accidental—‘ Jesus,” “the devil,’ ‘“‘He hun- 
gered,” in which St. Matthew and St. Luke combine their 
forces against St. Mark: so that by the same criterion by 
which in a multitude of other instances we infer the priority 
of St. Mark, we should infer here his posteriority; we 
should infer that there was a common original which the 
other two Gospels represented better than he did. I have 
said that there are peculiarities in this section: it is not 
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one that I should choose on which to construct a Paice 
of the mutual relations of the Gospels, and I cannot stay 
to discuss its bearing upon the whole question of those 
relations. I merely quote it as an example of this double 
phenomenon which we find in St. Mark, indications—prima 
facie indications, if you will, but a closer examination I 
believe will support them—of priority and posteriority side 
by side. 

It is this double aspect of the Gospel which has led many 
eritics to think that, although our Gospel is very like the 
original document, it is still not identical with it; that 
behind our St. Mark there was an original or proto-Mark 
slightly different from it. There are obvious difficulties and 
improbabilities in this view. Foremost among them is the 
question, how it can have entered into the head of any one 
to alter a document which lay before him just in these 
small respects and no more. 

The student of the Synoptics is brought here face to face 
with a real problem; and he will do well to set steadily 
before him all the possible hypotheses he can think of for 
its solution. One hypothesis, which I am myself much 
inclined to keep in sight, though I should not venture to 
say that it was adequate to explain the facts, is, that these 
~ facts were not so much editorial as textual, that they did 

not mark any deliberate recension of the Gospel, but were 
only incidental to the process of copying. This I think we 
can prove, that, as we approach nearer to the autographs, 
the freedom of the copyists increases. In the first two or 
three copies, especially of the Gospel of St. Luke, it must 
have been very considerable indeed. Here we have a vera 
causa, which may be introduced if we want it. 1 hope 
some day to test more exactly how far it will carry us, but 
I doubt if it will carry us far enough. 

Another expedient which has found increasing favour 
during the last ten years has for its chief recommendation 
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that it enables us to dispense with the assumption of an 
older form of the Gospel altogether. This expedient con- 
sists in the supposition, which is simple enough in itself, 
that the latest of the three Synoptists had seen, not only 
one, but both his predecessors. This position was stoutly 
maintained in-a tract by Simons, Hat der dritte Evangelist 
den kanonischen Matthius benutzt? (Bonn, 1880.) This 
tract has been for some time out of print, and I have not 
succeeded in obtaining access to a copy. Simons has 
succeeded in making a number of converts, including 
Holtzmann—who had been one of the chief advocates of 
an Ur-Marcus or proto-Mark—Wendt, and now Dr. Paul 
Ewald. Those who take this view have to explain how 
it is that St. Luke, if he was acquainted with our St. 
Matthew, nevertheless diverges from him so considerably. 
They do so by supposing that the use which he made of 
our first Gospel was very subsidiary, that he probably had 
not a copy before him when he wrote, and that the 
influence was only through the memory. No doubt this 
hypothesis would greatly simplify matters if it could be 
adopted. I cannot claim to have tested it in close detail, 
and yet I question whether it will account satisfactorily for 
the facts. The secondary features in St. Mark are-one of 
the problems connected with the Synoptic Gospels which 
have not yet received, and most urgently need, a definitive 
solution. 


Though Dr. P. Ewald accepts a theory which exempts 


him from the necessity of supposing an, Ur-Marcus, or older 


form of the present Gospel, he yet does suppose such an 
older form, and that under rather peculiar conditions. His 
Ur-Mareus is simply our present Gospel, with three 
omissions: St. Mark i. 1-3, vii. 24 to viii. 26, and xvi. 9-20. 
For the last omission he has of course some textual — 
authority, And one of his points is that the first omission 
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conforms to it: a Gospel without an end, he thinks, should 
be also a Gospel without a beginning. There might be 
something tempting in this, we might think that we were 
getting back to the original “notes without order” of 
Papias, if it were not that between those two points the 
order that exists is so good. I must not stay to argue the 
point. I can only say that the grounds alleged for these 
omissions do not seem to me to be convincing, 


A question akin to this of the Ur-Marcus is that as to the 
composition of our second Gospel. Was any other source 
made use of in it besides the ‘‘ Notes of the Preaching of 
St. Peter”? This is another important question about 
which critics are still divided. The leading supporters of 
the T'wo-Document Hypothesis take opposite sides here. 
Holtzmann says, No; the second evangelist derived his 
material entirely from St. Peter, unless it were a little 
which he got from tradition or from his own personal 
knowledge, such as the incident of the young man who fled 
at the arrest of Jesus. On this side, I believe, is to be 
ranked Dr. P. Ewald. Dr. Bernhard Weiss answers on 
the contrary, Yes; our second evangelist had the same 
two main documents as the rest. He also had access, not 
only to the “Notes of St. Peter’s Preaching,” but also to 
the Logia collected by St. Matthew. It will be observed 
that here we have another way of getting out of the 
difficulty caused by the secondary features in St. Mark. 
For the preaching of St. Peter he is himself the primary 
authority; but the Logia he did not reproduce so fully or 
so carefully as his colleagues. Hence there are not a few 
places where they must take precedence of him, I gather 
that Dr. Resch takes this view, and indeed goes beyond 
Dr. Weiss in the extent to which he believes that the 
Logia were used;1 but he has not yet expressed himself 

1 Agrapha, p. 28, 

You. Ut. : 13 
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fully on the subject. The theory at first sight seems a 
complicated and cumbrous one. It implies that the first 
and third evangelists used the same document, the Logia, 
twice over, once separately in its original form, and once 
as already (partially) incorporated in our St. Mark. And 
yet complex phenomena require a complex hypothesis to 
account for them. There is very much the same kind of 
objection to the theory of Holtzmann and his allies, who 
hold that the third evangelist used at once our first Gospel, 
as we have it, and the two separate documents out of 
which the larger part of it is constructed. In both cases 
the objection is real, but in neither is it fatal. 

In investigating this question, an important factor is 
supplied by the “‘ doublets,” or apparently repeated sections, 
which occur in the Gospels, the presumption being that 
when the same event or saying is recorded twice over it is 
taken in each case from a different source. It is a merit 
of Mr. Badham’s little book, The Formation of the Gospels 
(London, 1891), to have seized hold of this point. It 
seems to me however, that the passages which can be 
regarded as doublets will need more rigorously sifting, and 
also that it is too paradoxical to ascribe to the preaching 
of St. Peter just that part of the Synoptic tradition with 
which St. Mark is not associated. 

W. SANDAY. 
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GRAVE REVERSES A DECISIVE TEST OF 
CHARACTER. 


“* Let the brother who is of low degree rejoice in that he is lifted up; but the 
rich, in that he is brought low.”—Jammus i. 9, 10. 


SIMPLE as these words sound, the wise have found them 
very difficult. And, indeed, most of us shrink from taking 
them in their plain, natural sense. Taken simply as they 
stand, they seem to teach that the poor man is to be very 
glad when he gets rich—not a very difficult duty perhaps ; 
and that the rich man is to be very glad when he becomes 
poor—a duty so difficult that no man can be sure that 
he would be equal to it. Even the commentators hesitate 
to demand so high a strain of virtue ; which, surely, is very 
disinterested of the commentators, since, as they are mostly 
poor men, one should have thought that they at least would 
have found this meaning to their mind, and would have 
been quite content to see rich men grow poor that poor 
men might grow rich. 

But not the commentators alone, hardly any man 
ventures to take St. James as really meaning what he 
seems to mean; viz. that the poor good man is to rejoice 
when he is lifted into wealth, and that the rich g00d man 
is to rejoice when he is pulled down into poverty. Most 
of us take him to mean that the exaltation in which the 
poor brother is to rejoice is a spiritual exaltation; that 
he is to be glad because, though poor and low in this 
world’s esteem, he stands high among the saints and is 
rich toward God. In like manner we assume that the 
abasement in which the rich brother should rejoice is a 
spiritual abasement; he is to be glad that, despite his 


opulence, he is of a lowly and contrite heart. All which 


may be very true in itself, but is not the truth taught here. 


‘For observe what we must do to force this meaning on 
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St. James’s words. We must take one half of each of his 
phrases in its natural, and the other half in a non-natural 
sense; one half literally, and the other half figuratively. 
When he says “ brother of low degree,’’ we must under- 
stand him to mean a poor man of no social mark, not a 
brother very deficient in the graces of the Spirit ; but when 
he speaks of this poor brother as being “‘lifted up,” we 
are not to understand him as meaning that the poor man 
is lifted out of his poverty, but that he is raised to a 
heavenly wealth. So, again, when he says, ‘‘ rich brother,”’ 
we are to take him as indicating a man opulent in this 
world’s goods; but so soon as he speaks of the rich man’s 
being brought low, we are to understand, not that the rich 
man is brought down to penury, but that his heart is 
humbled, his spirit abased. 

Now to read the Bible in this double sense, to take one 
part of the same sentence in one way and another part 
in a different way, is to make it mean anything—i.e. 
nothing. It is to put ows meanings into it, and to deny 
that it has any meaning of its own. If we read it thus, 
we can never be sure that we have ‘‘the mind of the 
Spirit”; we shall make every Scripture “of a private 
interpretation,” and open the door for as many interpre- 
tations as there are interpreters. We can only read the 
Bible to profit as we seek first the plain, obvious meaning 
of its words, and follow that, however sharply it may cut 
our prejudices against the grain. 

Read fairly and simply, the words of St. James cannot 
fail to carry this plain sense to our minds: that the 
Christian brother who is poor in this world’s goods is to 
be glad when he gets rich in this world’s goods; and that 
the Christian brother who is rich in these goods is to be 
glad when God takes them away from him, since God 
will only take them away when itis for his good. And if - 
we sincerely believed, as we profess to believe, spiritual — 
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good to be better than temporal good, and spiritual wealth 
to be far more precious than temporal wealth, I am per- 
suaded that we should never think of taking these words 
in any other sense. 

For St, James is the plainest, the most prosaic, the least 
subtle and mystical, of the New Testament writers. He 
uses words in the simplest sense, and shapes them into 
the most pithy, downright sentences. He means what he 
Says, and says what he means, beyond almost any other 
writer. He is the Cobbett, or the Defoe, of the New Testa- 
ment company. You need never misunderstand him. It 
is almost impossible to misunderstand him except by 
thrusting meanings into his words which never entered into 
his mind. And therefore, even if these verses stood alone, 
we might be quite sure that he meant just what we should 
mean if in our common talk we said, “‘A poor man is to 
be glad when he gets rich; and a rich man, when his 
riches use their wings and fly away.” 

But the verses do not stand alone. They are intimately 
connected both with the verses which go before and the 
verses which follow them. JDirectly he has uttered his 
opening salutation, the Apostle strikes his key-note. In 
the Salutation he had wished the Christians of the Hebrew 
Dispersion joy—‘ Joy to you.”” But what a wish was that 
for men whom their heathen neighbours hated because they 
were Jews, and their Jewish neighbours hated because they 
were Christians! How could men so miserable hope for 
joy? St. James teaches them: ‘Count it all joy, pure 
joy, nothing but joy, when ye fall into divers tribulations ; 
and then surely you, whose Bae life is a bitter trial, will 
never be at a loss for joy.’ But what was this strange 
art of extracting joy from sorrow, honour from shame, gain — 
from loss? St. James teaches them this also. ‘Trials 
beget that patient and constant temper of the faithful soul 
which makes a man sound, mature, complete in character, 
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so that he lacks nothing. If, then, they made perfection 
of Christian character their first aim, preferring it before 
all happy outward conditions, they would rejoice in any 
condition, and in any change of condition, which put their 
character to the test and helped to make it perfect. Con- 
stancy in trial makes a man perfect, as in other ways, so 
also in this: it fosters a single mind in him; it compels 
him to subordinate the lower cravings to the higher aspira- 
tions of the soul; it frees him from the distractions of a 
divided will, from that two-mindedness which cripples his 
energies and mars his service. Once possessed of the firm, 
constant temper which is bred by trials well endured, he 
is no longer a man of two minds, unstable in all his ways, 
and therefore excelling in none. JBut if trials have this 
happy effect on character, may he not well count it all joy 
when he falls into them? May he not well rejoice even in 
the largest and most trying reverses of fortune? If he be 
a rich man, and is suddenly brought down to poverty, there 


_ is in this reverse a searching and decisive test of character. 


Let him be patient now, amid his broken schemes and 
defeated hopes; let him sincerely rejoice in any change of 
condition which proves and fortifies his character: and is 
he not obviously the better for his trial, advancing even 
toward that perfection in which he will lack nothing? If, 
on the other hand, he be a poor man, and suddenly grow 
rich, there is in his reverse of fortune a trial equally 
searching, and perhaps more searching. And if, when this 
penetrating test is applied, he retain a constant loyalty to 
Christ, if he remain sober, modest, kindly, devout, will not 
this trial have helped to make him perfect? Should not 
we ourselves trust and honour each of these men, after 
he had borne his trial well, more than before the trial fell 
upon him ? 

Holding perfection of character to be the highest good, 


; St. James could honestly bid men rejoice in whatever 
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change, or reverse, tested and matured their character; he 
could honestly pronounce those ‘“ blessed’? who endured 
temptation, and rose, through many trials, to the crown 
of life. 

So that these verses, taken quite simply and literally, fall 
in with the whole scope of the Apostle’s argument. With 
that argument in view it becomes impossible to take them 
in any other than this plain sense. The poor man is to 
be glad when he is tried by riches, remembering, however, 
that for him they are a trial; and the rich man is to be 
glad when he is tried by poverty, and to take comfort in 
the conviction that it is a trial, and a trial by which God 
is seeking to make a man of him, a man rounded and 
complete in character, lacking nothing that he ought to 
have. 

The ruling thought of these verses is, then, that great 
reverses of fortune are a test of Christian character, and 
a means of Christian perfection; and that we ought not 
simply to bear them patiently, but to rejoice in them be- 
cause they so test our character as to mature and perfect 
it. Does not the world itself admire such an one as 
Hamlet describes in Horatio ? 


“Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 


And if Shakespeare, with the world’s full assent, might 
pronounce such a man “ blest,” why should not St. James? 
why should not we? 

Yet no one will deny that the reverses by which such a 
character is formed are very searching and stringent trials, 
very hard to meet in a manly, still harder to meet in a 
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Christian, spirit. When you see a poor good man suddenly 
made rich, are you not a little afraid for him, though, 
perhaps, in the same circumstances, you would have no 
fear for yourself? Do you not fear that he may lose in 
humility, in sobriety, in spirituality; that he will mind 
earthly things. now that he has so much to mind; that 
he will indulge and pamper his senses with unaccustomed 
luxuries; that his devotion to Christ and the Church of 
Christ may grow weaker now that he is bound to the 
world by so many pleasant ties? Are not these your fears? 
and have you not grave reason for them in history and 
experience? On the other hand, when you see a “‘rich 
brother,’’ who has been successful in business, and for 
many years has lived in luxury and ease, suddenly reduced 
to comparative penury, or even to absolute want: if he 
has to “‘ begin life again’’ when the strength and sanguine 
hopefulness of youth are past, do you not fear for him? 
Do you not fear that his piety may prove to have been 
a mere adjunct of his prosperity; that his patience may 
fail him ; that he may grow sour, irritable, suspicious ; that 
he may fail to get any good from the evil which has be- 
fallen him; that he may confound misfortune with disgrace, 
lose his self-respect, and conclude that he has forfeited 
the respect of men because it has pleased God to bring 
him low ? 

The shoe does not always pinch where our neighbours 
think it does. The most searching test in these great 
reverses is often, not in their direct, but in their indirect, 
consequences. A man, without being a hero, may have so 
much of goodness and of good sense as that a sudden access 
of fortune would make little difference to him, none in him, 
if he stood alone in the world: and yet it may pierce and 
try him to the heart because others share it with him. He 


may have a vulgar wife, fond of show, or children who will 


give themselves airs, or friends who flatter or fawn upon 
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him, or servants whose solemn, formal deference gives him 
a sense of importance; and by all these indirect influences 
his own standard of thought and duty may be insensibly 
changed and lowered. And the other man, the rich man 
who has been smitten with poverty, may be affected in a 
similar manner. ‘To a sensible good man outward changes 
are of little moment save as they affect character and use- 
fulness. How many a good fellow have we all known to 
whom the hard work and comparative penury of a reduced 
income has been a positive relief, and who would have 
snapped his fingers at ‘‘ Fortune and her wheel” had he 
had no one to care for but himself, or had those for whom 
he was bound to care been likeminded with himself! But 
if he has a wife who frets or storms, or children who sulk 
and wrangle; if those immediately dependent on him are 
too “stuck up’’ to work for their bread, and yet cannot 
eat their bread without a good deal of the best butter,—then 
his trial may become very penetrating and severe. Our 
worst troubles, our sharpest griefs, are not always where 


men place them. Many aman would be modest in good for- 


tune or cheerful under ill fortune, if those who stand nearest 
to him were of as Christian a heart as he. But when those 
to whom we look for example or sympathy or co-operation 
fail us; if parents give us only blame when we need their 
pity, or children who ought to be a help become a burden, 
then we are poor and tried indeed. 
Are we to rejoice in such trials as these ? en even in 
these; for these, too, test our character and may help to 
make us perfect. St. James, indeed, speaks only of poverty 
and riches; but of course he includes under these terms 
whatever other changes or reverses they involve. And if 
a man find his kind, pleasant wife changed into a “fine 
lady’ by prosperity, or into a shrew by adversity; if a 
woman find her once kind and manly husband turned into 
a fretful poltroon by misfortune, or into a lazy sensualist 
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by wealth, these sorrowful changes are part of the reverses 
which have come upon them; they are among the con- 
sequences of having been “lifted up”’ or ‘‘ brought low” ; 
and in these also the Apostle bids us rejoice. 

Now is it possible that any man should be honestly glad 
to find himself penniless, for example, with a wife and 
children about him whose prospects have been blighted, 
and whose tempers have been soured? Let us put the 
question in that plain, practical way; for when the Lord 
Jesus bids us rejoice and be exceeding glad in the day of 
tribulation, or His ‘‘ brother ’’ James bids us count it pure 
joy when we fall into divers trials, there is a stately roll 
about the words, and so many sacred associations cluster 
round them, that they sound remote from the real, pressing 
experiences of our daily life; and itis here, in our daily life, 
that we want to know our duty and get help to do it. 

Well, conceive as miserable a case as you can. Suppose 
aman reduced at a blow from affluence to want when his 
best days are past. Plague him with a scolding wife, lazy, 
ne’er-do-well sons, ailing, uppish, peevish daughters. Let 
his work be hard, uncertain, ill-paid; his home squalid and 
bare ; his food scanty and ill-dressed. Let him suspect his 
friends of turning from him, and his neighbours of whisper- 
ing as he passes by. Let him find his opportunities of 
culture and his means of usefulness curtailed. Heap upon 
him, in short, whatever you yourself most dread. And 
when the full, dismal burden is upon him, could you go to 
him and say, “‘ Be of good courage, sir, and let thine heart 


be glad; for blessed is the man who endureth trial, since, — 


when he is proved, he shall receive the crown of life’? 
No; you or I could not say that. We should not have the 
heart, we should not have the faith, to say it; but St. 
James can say it, and does, says it honestly, heartily, cheer- 
fully. And to the poor souls who must bear their burden, 
which is the better comforter, you or I, who can only be 
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sorry for them, or St. James, who is not one whit sorry for 
them, and can teach them not to be sorry for themselves ? 
Surely St. James is, out of all comparison, the better com- 
forter ; for who can comfort the afflicted like the man who 
can show them how to extract from affliction itself a deep 
and abiding joy? 

Before we can honestly give, or take, the Apostle’s com- 
fort, we must occupy his position, we must hold his con- 
victions, we must rise to the full stature of men in Christ 
Jesus. St. James held that this world would soon pass 
away, and that we should still sooner pass out of it; but 
that there is another world in which we shall live for ever, 
and in which our conditions will be shaped by our char- 
acter. In his view, therefore, the chief aim of every man 
was, or should be, to form in himself a character which 
would best fit him both for the life that now is, and for 
that which is to come. It mattered very little whether he 
was rich or poor in things which he must soon leave behind 
him; what did matter was that by the enjoyment or by 
the loss of these things he should be qualifying himself for, 
should be laying hold of, the life which is eternal. What- 
ever changes, whatever reverses, contributed to elevate, 
purify, complete the power and quality of his life, and 
stamp on it the characters of immortality, should therefore 
be welcome to him. If poverty would test, raise, mature 
his character, welcome poverty; if wealth, welcome wealth. 
The whole visible world, with all its kingdoms and trea- 
sures, was of worth to him in proportion as it served to 


form a strong, pure, and noble character in him. Know- 


; ledge, wisdom, faith, righteousness, hope, charity, were the 
chief things of life; all else was valuable as it fostered and 
developed these, and became worthless and pernicious the 
moment it impeded or thwarted them. 7 
These were St. James’s views of human life, views which 


the brother of the Lord had learned from the Lord Him- 


— _ > - 
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self, as we too may learn them from Him if we study the 
Sermon on the Mount. And it is only when these views 
have become our personal convictions that we can attain 
that independence of outward conditions, that power of 
making every breath or blow of change subserve our true 
interests, which will enable the poor brother to rejoice 
wisely when he is tested by wealth, and the rich brother to 
rejoice manfully when he is tested by poverty. In fine, 
we can only do what James bids us do when our religion 
becomes a sacred reality, pervading our whole life, govern- 
ing every thought, passion, and aspiration of the soul. To 
too many of us, alas! our religion is like a stop in an organ, 
which we can pull out and shut off at will, On Sunday 
morning we pull it out, and for a time it discourses sweet 
music to us; but on Sunday evening we push it in, and 
use it no more till the week has run out. Religion is only 
the Sunday stop in the organ of our life. We are not of 
those 


* With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


And till we rise into a higher life, into a religious life, 
more real and deep, we must not hope to attain that large 
freedom of spirit for which neither opulence nor penury 
has any bonds. We who are not masters of ourselves if 
markets fall, how can we rejoice when we are brought low? 
If we would be lords of ourselves and of our fate, if we 
would be independent of outward conditions, if we would 
compel all changes and reverses to serve us and minister to 
our welfare, we must learn to be in the world as Christ 
was in the world—in it, but not of it; we must seek first 
that kingdom of God which is within us; we must live as 


‘ 
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those who can never die. Do we lack wisdom, or strength, 
for this high task and enterprise? Are we feeling at this 
moment how much we lack it? Let us ask it of God, 
then ; and it shall be given us. 


Nay 
me, WOX, 


THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. 
INDICATIONS OF TRANSLATION. 


WE wish now to address ourselves definitely to the task 
of endeavouring to prove, as we have promised, that certain 
portions of the synoptic Gospels present indications of 
having been translated from a common Aramaic original. 
We have enumerated what seem to us the usual con- 
comitants of translation work from a foreign source, when 
that source is known; and to guard ourselves from error 
we have illustrated each point from the two translations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, as presented in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament quotations. ' But when we come to the 
converse case, of deciding whether the productions of some > 
_ two or three men, which bear singular marks of resemblance, 
be really translation work, we find that the concomitants 
referred to are far from being equally useful. It would, 
for instance, be of very little value for our present under- 
taking were we to show that, in certain sections, the 
synoptists “agree in substance, but not in words”; for in 
describing an event in the life of our Lord, or reporting 
one of His discourses, that sort of agreement is precisely 
what we should expect if the Saviour spoke Greek, and the 
evangelists made no use of any common material. Simi- 
larly, if one were to endeavour to show that certain sections 
in the synoptists contain more Aramaisms than others, 
that might be serviceable in proving that the Gospels were 


J 
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compilations, but it would go a very short way toward 
proving that those sections had been translated from the 
Aramaic; for the common source might, after all, have been 
composed in Greek, and the idioms might be due to the 
fact that the native tongue was more deeply ingrained in 
the constitution of that Jewish author than of some others. 
Before we reach terra firma we must pass on to indication 
No. IV.; namely, that in a text written without vowels, as 
all Semitic texts were in those days, the readers were liable 
to read different vowels into the same consonants. This 
liability to error may be illustrated from some of the 
systems of short-hand, where the vowels are not written, 
but have to be inserted by the reader. If we can succeed 
in showing, in several instances, that the divergent words 
in our Greek Gospels yield, when translated into Aramaic, 
precisely the same consonants, and that the diverse vocaliza- 
tion of these same consonants yields the diverse meanings 
that are found in our present Gospels, we venture to think 
that we shall be making out a strong case in support of 
our theory that in these passages the evangelists were 
translating from a common Aramaic original. 

1. Our first illustration shall be of a simple character. 
In connexion with the cure of the man with the withered 
hand in the synagogue at Capernaum, his condition is 
described in variant, but precisely equivalent terms, thus : 


Matt. xii. 10: rv yelipa Exwv Enpav. 
Mark iii. 1:  é&npappevnv exwv Thy x<ipa. 


In Aramaic the difference between the adjective Enpav, 
dry, and the participle ¢Enpaypévyv, dried, withered, is simply 
that of the diverse vocalization of the text-word Wa’, If 
in perusing the MS. the reader pronounced the word w’a2), 
he would obtain the adjective dry, “aridus, siccus” leg 


1} Permit me at the outset to express my indebtedness, in general and in 
particular, to the two invaluable lexicons, Buxtorf’s Lewxicon Chaldaicum, 
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word which occurs in Ezekiel xxxvii. 2, “‘The bones were 
very dry.’’ Whereas if he were to insert vowels thus: 
wa", he would obtain the participle of the intransitive 
verb Wl’, which means to become dry, be withered, as in 1 
Kings xiii. 4: 777) NWI, “ His (Jeroboam’s) hand was dried 
up.” We attach very little value however, for our present 
purpose, to instances of this_ kind, where the two divergent 
Greek words are from the same Greek root; the case will 
be incalculably stronger when we adduce words which in 
Greek have no apparent affinity, and show that these mean- 
_ings belong to the same Aramaic text-word with different 
vowels attached. 

2. A much more pertinent illustration is one which 
occurs in the parable of the sower, which as might have 
been anticipated, has proved to us quite a mine—the 
parable and its interpretation yielding no less than sixteen 
cases illustrative of our theory,! though most of them fall 
under indications V. and VI. 


Marr. xiii. 4. Marx iv. 4. LUKE viii. 5. 
aA bs ” a ‘ + a \ > 
a pe €7TEO EV oO pev €7TEO EV a) pev ET EO EV 
by, ‘ 55 if. 4 X, QA eas “ SS v 600: 
Tapa. THV OOOV Tapa TyV OOOV TApa TY V, 


Kat WAG Kat nAGeE kal kaTeTatTyOn, 


1 , ON 
TO, TETEWG, TH TETELVG, Kal TH TETELV a, 
TOU OUPAVvOD 


x Z 9: \ s Se , at, 
Kal kat epayev QvuTGQ. KOU Katepayev QuTo. kat epayev QUuTO, 


The first two evangelists say, ‘“‘ There came the fowls and 
devoured it.” Luke says, ‘It was trodden down, and the 
fowls devoured it.” Why this diversity in so much simi- 
larity? Itis evident that our Lord did not use both words; 


Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum, edited and enlarged by Dr. B. Fischer (Leipzig, 
1875); and Levy’s Chaldiiisches Worterbuch tiber die Targumim (Leipzig, 1866). 
Both are indispensable, because arranged on different principles. In many 
yespects I have also found useful a lexicon published at Padua in 1747, by 


A. Zanclini. 
1 It may here be stated that the sixty cases promised in January have already 


been more than doubled, 


a 
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and even if we may shrink from pronouncing in most cases 
which evangelist gives our Lord’s precise meaning, yet it 
will surely be an immense relief if we can see how the 
divergences arose. If now we turn to Buxtorf, we find a 
word 3717, which means (1) calcare, conculcare, to tread 
upon, crush ; (2) ingredi, incedere, to come in, to enter. 
Precisely the meanings we require. In the former sense it 
occurs in Deuteronomy xi. 24: ‘‘ Every place whereon the 
sole of your foot shall tread shall be yours.” In the second 
sense it occurs in Proverbs vi. 11: “Thy poverty shall 
come and enter (or, rush) in upon thee.’ So that if it can 
be admitted that the Saviour’s words were written down- 
in the Aramaic as they were spoken, the only difference 
between these two divergent Greek words is, that of read- 
ing different vowels into the same Aramaic text-word. 


Matthew and Mark would yield: AD} box) SB PIT 7) 
Luke requires : mn) bay Nowy pT mn 


We may mention in passing (though’ the case belongs 
to VI.) how readily the difference between ‘‘root’”’ and 
‘‘moisture’’ is explained on our theory. 


ce 


Matthew and Mark say: di To py exew pilav . no root.” 


Luke: dvd TO pup €xery ikudda “ . . . no moisture.” 
But the Aramaic word for ‘‘root”’ is (as in Hebrew) WW’, 
while the word for ‘“‘ moisture,” “‘succus, lachryma, humor 
arborum vel herbarum’”’ is }\VW—a difference in one letter 
only. 
3. In the interpretation of the parable of the sower, 
among the things which, after the manner of thorns, choke 
the good seed, we find 


——— ES se ee 


Mark iv. 19: ai wept r& Nowrd. eribvular. 
Luke viii. 14; 78ovat rod Biov. 


We wish now to show how closely these expressions, _ De 
‘ desires for other things” and “pleasures of life,” resemble __ 
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each other in Aramaic. But first we would direct attention 
to a fact which has escaped the notice of most of our lexico- 
graphers, that Sios in later Greek acquired the meaning of 
luxurious life, ‘fast life”; as when we say that a young 
man is anxious to go up to London to see “life.” That 
this is so is evident from Hesychius, who in his lexicon 
defines Bios as (1) fw}, (2) meptovaia ; (1) life, (2) abundance 
or luxury; and as an instance of this meaning we may 
quote 1 John i. 16, “‘The pride of life.’ I premise then 
that Luke’s phrase, jdovai tov Biov, means pleasures of 
luxury, or, of the fast life. But if we turn to Buxtorf, 
we find a noun, 13, which has precisely the meanings 
of aeptovoia. Liddell and Scott define wepsovcia as (1) 
residue, surplus; (2) abundance, luxury: and Buxtorf 
defines 12 as (1) “residuum, reliquum”; (2) ‘“abun- 
dantia, emolumentum.” As an instance of this, compare 
the Targum of Isaiah i. 9, ‘“‘ Unless the abundance of the 
goodness (1.210 V1) of Jehovah had left us a remnant.” 
There can be no doubt that we have there the Aramaic 
equivalent of the Pauline phrase, 6 wAovros THs ypnatoTyTos, 
“the riches of His goodness”’; or, as Grimm suggests, 
“The abundance or plenitude of His goodness.”’ That the 
leanings of the word are to the side of ‘“‘superabundance ”’ 
is clear from the fact that its cognates denote ‘“ redun- 
dance, prodigality.’” The word 7 means then (1) 
‘reliquum”; but that is precisely equivalent to ta Aoura 
in Mark’s Gospel ; (2) ‘‘ abundantia,’’ which is exactly Bios’ 
in its secondary sense as wepsovoia. So that if 719 
occurred in an Aramaic text, there would be a reasonable 
doubt whether it should be rendered ‘‘ other things,” or 
“ abundance,’ “luxury.” By the way, would not the 
rendering of Psalm xvii. 14 be much improved if it were 
conceded that the Hebrew word 7/1’ would have the same 


natural history as its cognate in Aramaic, and mean (1) 


a 


residue, (2) surplus, wealth, luxury, and we were to ren- 


 -voL. Ut. 
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der: “‘ They leave their superabundance, their extravagant 
wealth, to their babes”? Aquila in this passage renders 
I) weptovacta. 

Further, we have the homologue jSovaé and émé@upias. 
These are, in Latin, the desiderabilia and the desideria, 
the “desirable things” and the “‘desires’’ of life; and 
from the verb 199, to “seek, desire, long for,’ we obtain 
(1) 8220, that for which one longs, pleaswre, delight—as 
when the Lord said to Ezekiel (xxiv. 16), ‘‘ Behold, I take 
away the delight of thine eyes with a stroke”; and (2) 
N37 or NII, desire, craving—as in Job xxxi. 35, “ My 
desire is that God would answer me,” and Deuteronomy 
xii. 20, ‘‘Thou mayest eat after all the desire of thy 
soul.” So that the difference between these two phrases 
is very slight. 


The pleasures of luxury =7niD7 SNA. 
The desires for other things=7N197 N19. 


4, Our next two illustrations shall be taken from the 
narrative of the healing of the lunatic boy, after our Lord 
descended from the mount of transfiguration. We have in 
the parallel passages of Mark and Luke two phrases which 
no harmonist has ventured to consider equivalent, and yet 
they yield most clearly to the solution we apply. 


Luke ix. 389: Kat poyis droxwpel ar aitod ovvtpiBov airov. 

And it hardly departeth from him, sorely-bruising him, 
Mark ix.18: Kat rpi€et rots dddvras, cat Enpatverar 

And he grindeth his teeth, and pineth away. 


The words which illustrate our present point are 
urtpiBov and Enpaiverat, but the rest shall receive our 
attention. There isan Aramaic verb, 719, which means 
_ (1) to dry up, parch, fry; (2) to crumble, crush, break in 
pieces. But these are-just the two meanings desiderated. 
Zuv7pi8o, to shatter, smash, bruise, gives the second 
meaning of 15; and £npaiverac, withers, is dried, parched, 


—— ee 
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corresponds to the first meaning in the passive, as, e.g., in 
Lamentation iv. 8, ‘Their skin cleaveth to their bone; it 
has become withered, J'75, like a stick.” 

Thus cuvtpiSor is 7", ‘active participle Peal ; 

Enpaiverat is "5, passive participle Peal. 

And the rest of the words are almost equally alike when 
reduced to Aramaic. The Aramaic and Hebrew word for 
“grinding” the teeth is P1N, and the word to “ depart 
from, flee from,’ is P.Y. Ishall presently adduce evidence 
to show that the Logia was a Galilean document, and it is 
well known that both Galileans and Samaritans were very 
negligent in the pronunciation of gutturals; indeed in the 
Samaritan Targum the same words are spelt with M or 
indifferently : so that the difference between P1N and py 
is of the slightest possible kind. Then poys, ‘‘ with 
labour,” ‘“‘with difficulty,” is PIy~a; for IY, according 
to Buxtorf, means (1) “ negotium,” business, and (2) 
‘“molestia,” annoyance. And ‘‘with the teeth” (for pon 
is followed by 2), is pawa. Therefore, neglecting the 
pronouns, which are always more or less at the option of 
the translator, the difference between nels apparently 
incompatible phrases is simply this : 

Luke ix. 39: JOD Puy j ya. 
Mark ix. 18: JS Pn Pawar 

5. There is another couplet in the same narrative which 

admits of a similar explanation : 


Marx ix. 20, Luxe ix, 42. 
\ > 2s x Sean of, be , B) a 
KGL NVeyKav avTOV TpOS aLTOV" ETL O€ TpoTepyopevou abTOv 
2QN E intaty os E JIN a 
Kal LOWY avTor, €pp7n&ev avrov 
TO TVED UG TO Oatpoviov, 
> A SMe a \ 3 , & 
eorapakey atTovs | Kal cvveorapacer. 


The two words which we wish to identify are idwv, — 
“when he saw,” and éppykev, “he broke,” or “tore.” In 
an unvocalized Aramaic text these words would be undis- 
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tinguishable. éppnfev is PIN, 3 s. pret. Aphel of pp, to 
crush, break, bruise: and é8ev, or rather ¢iéev, is PyIN, 3s. 
pret. Aphel of PJ, to gaze at, stare at. Could any one 
wish for a better explanation of the divergence than that 
the word PIN in our hypothetical Aramaic document was 
by one reader pronounced P™IN, “he tore,” or ‘‘ bruised 
him,” and by the other p78, ‘‘he gazed at him’? He 
who assents to this will raise no objection to me if I main- 
tain that the difference between mveyxav avtov, “ they 


3 


brought him,’ and mpocepyopuevou avtod, “he came near,” 
has arisen from the confusion of the Peal 1°)p, to come near, 
with the Pael AP, to bring near. 

6. We will now turn to the Sermon on the Mount, and 
to the well-known variation.in giving the words of our 
Lord : 

Matt. v.48: Be ye perfect, réAecou, as, etc. 
Luke vi. 36: Be ye compassionate, oixtipmoves, as, etc. 


I would suggest that the one word which was used by 
our Lord was some form of Spm, which means (1) to bring 
to an end, ‘‘ad finem et complementum perducere,”’ and (2) 
to nurse, foster, bring to maturity, wean. So that DN, . 
perfected, completed—the passive participle—is the equi- 
valent of TéXevos ; and 20M, the active participle, may well 
be rendered by otxr/pwwv, as denoting the compassionate 
mother-love manifested to the suckling-child. The noun 
*))DIT occurs in the Targum of Psalm ciii. 2 in the ren- 
dering of “forget not all His benefits.” Buxtorf would 
translate ‘))DM “ beneficia,” kindnesses; but Levy insists — 
on a stronger meaning, “‘ Nihrungzustand, Nihrungsweise, 
besonders vom Kinde an der Mutterbrust.’”’ So that, — 
according to Levy, the Targum means, “‘ Forget not thy 
motherly manner of nourishment by God,’—how God — 
nourishes thee with a mother’s love. The reader who can 
endorse this, and will read into the context of both New 


. 
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Testament passages the word 2DN, with its tender associa- 
tion of the maturing, fostering care of. mother-love, : will, 
we venture to think, begin to realize what a_ priceless 
treasure we shall possess if we can re-discover the Aramaic 
Gospel. 

7. And now we will turn to the narrative of the Gadarene 
demoniac, which yields abundant evidence of having formed 
part of the primitive Gospel. 


Mark y. 16. LUKE vii. 36. 
pia. / A cal 
Kal OlnynoaVvTO avTots amnyyeay € atrots 
e sar e307 
OL LOOVTES, ot iddvres, 
~ . , A dd oe / 
TOS eyeveTo THO Satmovilomevar, TOS OS i) TSS. 
\ \ ~ , 
Kal TEpl TOV XOLpwY, Kal TO THS TEPLYwpOV 
eee 
Kal npgavro amay wAnOos 
~ 3 ‘ > tA 3 \ 
mapakadety aiTov NpOTnTAV avTov 
> a 4. St n Ch? sR > a roe sae 
aredbety ard TOv épiwy atta. aredOety ax airav. 


It will be noted that I have slightly altered the order of 
the words in our Greek Gospels, so as to place the phrases 
which seem to me to be homologous on the same line; but 
this I must in all cases claim the privilege to do. There is 
certainly abundance of diversity in these parallel columns, 
and it must surely be admitted as a strong argument, if we 
can show that each line can be reduced to the same or 
closely similar letters as written in an Aramaic document. 

The words which more immediately concern us are 
yolpev, “swine,” and repsyepov, “neighbourhood.” The 
same Aramaic text-word differently vocalized would yield 
both these meanings. The first is NIT; the second 
nv. Tf, as is probable, the letters » and ), which are- 
called “matres lectionis,” were inserted very sparingly in 
ancient Semitic writing, we then have 81M as the one ~ 
word, meaning, according to the vowels inserted, ‘‘ swine”’ 

or “neighbourhood.” 

- As to the other ence we will take them in order. 
We have first Sinyjcavto and dmipyyenhay, the very two 
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verbs which (as we showed last month) are used by the 
LXX. and Hebrews ii. 12 respectively in their rendering 
of Psalm xxii. 23 (22), ‘I will declare, 715DN, Thy name 
unto my brethren.’ This shows how feasible our theory 
really is. We know that dmyjoowat and arayyeAo are 
variant renderings of the one Hebrew word 772DN. All 
we maintain is, that-dvnyjcavto and Rahyyenay in the 
Gospels are also variant renderings of the Aramaic word 
\0, which verb is the equivalent of 15D, and is indeed 
used for it in the Targum of the passage referred to. 

The next pair of words is éyévero and €o#0n. Mark: 
‘How it happened to the demoniac’”’; Luke: ‘‘ How the 
demoniac was saved.’’ The identification which I have 
here to offer does not quite satisfy me. We have the 
word 1055, which means (1) to turn out, eject, vomit; and 
(2) intransitively, to be freed, rescued, escape, “‘ liberari, 
eripi, evadere.”’ This of course suits well éo#6n, ‘‘ was 
saved”; but can 025 mean also to befall, happen? I 
cannot find that it does. It would be natural for it to do 
so. The Latin verbs evenire and evadere mean (1) to go 
out, (2) to befall. Our word “turn out”’ is also used in the 
‘sense of ‘“‘befall.’’ Possibly in the vernacular therefore 
the word 095 took the same course as the Latin evadere. 

The next couplet is ijp&avro, “they began,’ and wAjOos, 
multitude. This divergence seems to me to have arisen 
from the confusion of two similar words (1) mw or INT, 
Pt. Pael of NW, to begin: and (2) NW, a company, 
caravan; which meaning would suit well the company of 
swineherds referred to. 

The identification of rapaxaneiv and épwrdv is very clear. 
These are simply variant translations of the one word Nya 
which means “‘ querere, petere, rogare, orare, obsecrare ” 


that is, (1) to ask, (2) to beseech. Almost equally Sadat 


is the cause of the variation in dm’ airy, “ from them,” 
and avo tov épiwy ai’téy, “from their coasts.” In Aras 
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maic the difference is merely that of one letter. There 
is a word, “3, N13, which means the open country, the 
district owtside the customary haunts of men. Then N33 
as an adverb and preposition means “‘owtside,”’ ‘ aloof 
from.’ But there is also a word N"2, a boundary, border, 
coast; so that the solution is to be sought in the confusion 
of these two similar words. 

8. Our last illustration shall be drawn from the account 
of the lowering of the paralytic through the roof. This 
event is narrated with numerous divergences in each of the 
three synoptists, and it must surely be good news to the 
perplexed Bible student to be assured that these verbal 
divergences might arise in the simplest way in the process 
of translating from an Aramaic document, if he will only 
concede the existence of such a document, and that it was 
used by each of the three evangelists. 

We would first speak of the divergent phrases : 


Matt. ix 2: émt cdivys BeBAnpévor, lying on a bed. 
Mark ii. 3: aipduevov id teaodpuy, carried by four. 


No one feels these expressions incompatible, but would 
any one suppose that these two phrases might with equal 
correctness be the rendering of the same Aramaic letters . 
when unyocalized? If this can be shown, will it not 
materially strengthen our position? Let us examine the — 
point. The Aramaic word for “four” is MYAIN; but 
one of the synonyms for “bed” is MP2, strictly, that 
on. which one stretches oneself, lies down at full length, a 


bed; or rather, may we not say a stretcher? So that apart 


from the context, the consonants MY2IN may with equal 
propriety be rendered ‘“‘four”’ or “ bed.” P 
Then as to the words BeBAnpévoy (passive participle of 
Baddow, to throw; passive, to be thrown down, to lie 
prostrate) and aipduevoy (passive participle of aipw, to 
carry), these meanings both belong to one word in Aramaic; 
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vz. bt, Palpel participle of ca, The meanings of ae 
given by Buxtorf are (1) “‘ejicere, projicere,” to throw out, 
throw down, cast forth; and (2) “portare, transportare,” 
to carry, remove. ‘In the former of these two meanings it 
occurs both in the Hebrew and Targum of Isaiah xxii. 17: 
“ Behold, Jehovah will throw thee down (as) with the 
throwing of a man.’”’ But what is more to our present 
purpose, the verb is (like SddAw) used in the passive of 
lying prostrate, through sickness or in sleep; especially is 
the, Hophal, used in this sense in rabbinic literature. The 
Targums usually prefer the passive of NI27, which is the 
equivalent of 30., But, as we have said, bby also means 
to carry, to carry to and fro, to cause to wander, banish ; 
e.g. 2 Samuel xv. 20, where David says to Ittai the Gittite, 
‘‘Should I cause thee to wander to and fro (Revised 
Version, ‘up and down’) with us?’’’ The passive of this, 
the Ithpalpel, would mean ‘“‘to be carried to and fro, up 
and down,’ and thus the passive participle plaplcya might 
mean either, ‘‘ being. thrown down, lying prostrate,” 
BeBrXnmévov, or “ being carried to and fro,” aipopevov. And 
as for the prepositions éwt and w7o, it is probable that 
they represent 13, which means (1) upon; (2) with, near, 
beside. If, as is likely, the man was carried on the 
shoulders of the bearers, the word 23, in the sense of 
“upon,” would correctly represent both the évi and the 
ind. So that the Aramaic words, of which the renderings 
of Matthew and Mark are : possible translation, are 


AyIIN 2 707012 


19. If, we, burn cP the Gospel, of rae we find that ee 
corresponding clause’ is: ‘‘They sought to bring him in, 
and to place him before Him.”’ Can it be shown that this 


is a,free, translation ' of ; the above Aramaic words? . We 


think so., If we vocalize the participle actively, as Palpel, 
thus, mtr, ' ‘we obtain the meaning, ‘“ oe him up, 
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and down, hither and thither.” The 'Palpel form is always 
indicative of rapid movement, excited effort; ; and if any 
one wished to represent freely and graphically the Palpel 
significance of the verb, and the way in which the weary 
but resolute bearers went hither and thither around the 
rim of the crowd to find ‘access to the Saviour, he could 
not use more eee words than those of Luke, “ seeking 
to bring him in.’ 
But what about the word TYAN ? We ah shown that, 
variously vocalized, it may mean “four” or ‘a stretcher’ 
can it also yield Luke’s rendering, Getvat avtov, ‘to te 
him’’? It can and does. The word @eZvaz is’ infinitive, 
and the Aphel inf. of YAN is NYAIN. Add.the 38rd sing. 
suffix; and we obtain ADVAIN or AYDIN.: But Y29 means 
to stretch, to lie at full length; and the ‘Aphel means, to 
cause to lie, to lay, to placein a recumbent position... In. 
the legend given in the Targum-of Jonathan’ as to the 
burial ‘of: Moses,: we are told that’ Michael and Gabriel 
spread forth the golden: bier’ set with precious stones, and 
hung with purple silk, and that Metatron and other sages 
laid him upon it, Moy M3 PYDIN. > Similar as to posture, 
but widely different in other. respects, is the force of the’ 
word in Deuteronomy xxv. 2 (Jonathan) :,‘“‘The judge shall 
cause him to lie down, ™'3YA*, and they shall scourge him 
(the convicted criminal) in his presence.” So that MYINN, — 
if vocalized as Aphel inf., means ‘‘ to lay him down or place 
him”; @eivav adrév. » And'as‘for Luke’s words évécopy 
avtod, we have that in 723, near, him, beside him. “So that 


“we arrive at the remarkable ‘conclusion. that the three — 


diverse phrases in the several Gospels might all be derived 
from the same three Aramaic words, with the solitary ex-_ 
ception of one letter, 72) for 13.° So that the words in ¢ 
Luke are a free tanets on of ib Ba 


ayaqN man bodys | 


2 oe 
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10. The details of lowering the man through the roof 
are given in Mark and Luke: not in Matthew. Let us 


examine them. 


MaRrk ii. 4. Luxe v. 19. 
\ ‘\ / A ‘\ e , } \ / 
KaL iy OvvasLevor Kal Ly) EUPOVTES OLA TOLAS 
an / > \ 
TPOTEVvEeYKAL AUTO elo eveykwot avTOr, 
¢ » AN » 
dua TOV OXAoV du Tov OxAor, 
3 / ‘\ / 5 J. 3X \ Qa 
GmTEeaTeyarav THV OTEYNV avaBavres ert TO OOma. 
+ 5 av 
O7rov nV, OLG, 
o & lal 7 
Kol efopveavres TWV KEPAaLoVv 
wn nw ‘\ \ “~ , 
xahdou Tov KpaBBarov KaOnKkay avtov ody TO KAULOlw. 


Supe ee \ , 
Ep ® O TapaArvTLKOS KOQTEKELTO. 


The words which illustrate our present point are in the 
fourth line dmeotéyacay, ‘‘ they removed, uncovered,’ and 
avaBavtes, they went up. The Aramaic equivalent for the 
Hebrew 7>y, to go up, is Doo, but the Pael pop means to 
cause to go up, to raise, to lift and carry off. So that the 
difference between Mark and Luke is merely that of 
attaching different vowels to pod: 1p20 = they went up; 
IP>D = they removed. 

But what of the corresponding words ‘“‘house”’ and 
‘“‘roof” ? Do these yield to our solution? Most readily, 
if all will now admit that those scholars were right who 
have maintained that the house in question was a peasant’s 
house: for the word for cottage or hut, ‘‘ tugurium,”’ 
‘* Hutte,” is N>oUD ; while the word for 70of is nD50. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomson, the houses in that part of the 
country now are very low, with flat roofs, reached by a 
stairway from the yard or court. The roof consists of 
beams about three feet apart, across which short sticks 
are arranged close together and covered with thickly matted 
thorn-bush, over which is spread a coat of stiff mortar, and 
on that the marl or earth that forms the roof. Such a 
lightly built dwelling might well be called N271, for in 
the Targums this word is used, e.g. Isaiah a 8, ‘as a 
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cottage in a vineyard” ; Leviticus xxiii. 42, of the booths in 
which the Israelites Bele during the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
and Genesis xxxiii. 17, of the booths which Jacob made for 
his cattle at Suecoth. Thus the difference between “roof” 
and “‘ cottage ’’ is one letter only. 

The reader will doubtless be glad to know what light 
the primitive Gospel has to throw on the two expressions 
which have puzzled New Testament scholars so long. 
Luke says, dua trav xepduov, “through the tiles,’ which 
seems to imply that the roof was tiled; whereas Mark’s 
word, efopvgartes, “ digging out,” seems to imply a roof 
made of mud and lime of the sort described by Dr. Thom- 
son. Are the words for “‘ tiles’”’ and “ digging out” at all 
alike in Aramaic, so as easily to be confused? They are. 
The word for “ digging,” plural participle, would be } 57 ; 
P75 would be “‘tiles”’; so that the transposition of two 
letters in an Aramaic text explains the entire NO If 
the reader will turn to our harmony, he will see ézrov iy, 
“‘ where he was,” and dd, ‘‘ through,” standing on the 
same line. One Aramaic word for “ through’ is 132, which 
also means “in the midst,” and thus may oly well have 
stood as the original of dzrov jv, ‘where he was.’ 

The description of the process as given by the two 
evangelists, diverse as it seems to us, may therefore be 
reduced to what is virtually the same Aramaic text with 


various readings. 


Mark ii. 4. Luz y. 19. 

xnbd pop xnbdoan> pop 
pap) 12a paAND 992) 

MYDIN WN AyIIN) ADNAN 


yan nwo byt 


Thus much, then, as to the divergences which we think 
have arisen from inserting different vowels in the same 
Aramaic text-word. In our next article we hope to adduce 
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instances in which the divergence seems to have arisen 
from the fact that the common Aramaic word has two mean- 
ings, each of which is adopted by the several evangelists. 

J. T. MARSHALL, 


THE HOUSH OF GETHSEMANE. 


Arter having passed through twenty-five editions, the 
translation of the Holy Gospels which bears the name of 
M. Henri Lasserre has been condemned by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index. Our Lady of Lourdes, invoked by the 
translator, has not succeeded in warding off the Roman 
thunderbolt; but the noise made by it was enough ‘to’ call 
the attention of Protestants to a remarkable work which 
deserves careful study. ‘Thanks to their new interpreter, 
the Evangelists speak the lively and forcible language of 
the present day; the style is modernized. '-The innovations 
are often characterized by elegant precision and scrupulous 
exactitude. 

Our present purpose is only to bring forte a single 
detail: the expression villa, as applied to the garden of 
Gethsemane. ! In’ Matthew xxvi. 36,’the version of M. 
Lasserre reads: ‘‘ Jesus and His disciples entered into a 
villa named Gethsemani.” as 

Villa is a term which M. Lasserre in taken as he found. 
it in the text of the Vulgate. It appears in the dictionary 
of the French Academy as a synonym for country seat ; 
but, in Latin, villa meant rather a country house, such 
as in Switzerland would be called a “ campagne,’ ’ without 
the notion of grandeur which attaches to the term country 
seat. Moreover, in the parallel passage, Mark xiv. 32, the 


“1 The. el word villa was ‘Taltan petoee: it passed into what languages. 


According to the last edition of the’ dictionary of the French Academy, the 


word may be used in a more general sense for a simple country house. The 
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Vulgate has the word prediwm, which more distinctly 
implies an agricultural tenure. 

The Greek uses the term khorion, for which Grimm’s 
Clavis gives precisely prediwm, villa, in Acts xxviii. 7.1 

This translation seems to be necessary in the last men- 
tioned passage. ‘The received French versions render it: 
“Near to this place there were the lands of one named 
Publius, who was the chief person of the island,” that is, 
the island of Malta. - The expression ‘the lands” has 
been changed with advantage in the version of Rilliet into 
“the possessions.’’ <A provisional refuge was wanted for 
276 wrecked persons; and their need was the more urgent 
as it was already the beginning of the bad season. Publius 
offered them, not lands, but farm buildings, which furnished 
them shelter during three months of winter. 

It seems to us that the sense of domain would be near 
the mark in all the passages where Grimm renders khorion 
by ager and fundus, i.e. field, land. Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph a close, a rural property, not an open and 
undistinguished parcel of ground. Judas bought with the 
price of his crime a definite property, planted with trees, 
and situated near to Jerusalem.” Some of the Christians 


definitions of Littré are a little different: 1. Maison de plaisance in the 
neighbourhood of the towns of Italy (Chateaubriand, Mme de Staél). 2. By _ 
extension it is used now all over Europe ee an elegant country house newly ~ 


built and of less pretension than a chateau. 

1 Khorion (xwplov) in the LXX designates sometimes a vineyard, olnatinnes 
a stronghold. Rural estates were often surrounded with high walls and pro- 
vided with a tower (Isa. y. 2; Mark xii. 1; Luke xiv. 28). The Hebrew New 
Testament of the celebrated Delitasch translates khorion (xwplov) by chatzer, 


80, a fortified inclosure. That of Salkinson, edited by Dr. Ginsburg, has —— 


mekom gader, 14 DIP, a fortified place. The Hebrew word for garden (kepos, 
kfmos, John xyiii. 1, 26) is gan, }4, from the verb ganun, 24, to protect. A 
‘oarden ”’ therefore implies private Pree: needing special permission for a 


stranger to enter. 
2 Thirty pieces of silver were the price of a slave (Exod. xxi. 32, Zech. xi. 12). 


This sum may have completed the amount of capital amassed by Judas, partly _ 


by his robbery of the common purse (John xii. 6), with a view to his purchase. 
It would seem that although Judas had bought the field es i, 18) ne had not 
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of the primitive Church sold town houses, some country 
houses, to put their value into the hands of the Apostles. 
The property sold by Ananias and Sapphira is called also 
ktéma, a country property, a rural domain. In any case 
Grimm, Schleusner, and Wahl agree in avoiding the in- 
definite expression “place”? which appears in the French 
received versions, a faulty expression, since khorion in the 
New Testament has never the vagie meaning of topos, 
place, spot. Luther, Lange, and Meyer have translated 
khorion by Vorwerk, Hof, Landgut, Meieret, indicating the 
meaning for which we contend. De Wette translates it 
by Gut, another synonymous word. Maldonat and Grotius 
speak of a house at Gethsemane. Tor once at least the 
Vulgate is found to be right, in opposition to the French 
Protestant versions.’ 

The translation ‘‘country house’’ once admitted, one of 
the greatest difficulties of the Gospel of Mark vanishes. 
With what object does this Gospel mention, on the occasion 
of the arrest of Jesus at Gethsemane, a young man who, 
“having a linen cloth cast about his naked body,” abandons 
that strange garment to the companions of Judas. when 
they endeavour to seize him? (Mark xiv. 50, 51.) It has 
been thought that the young man was no other than 
the Evangelist Mark, he being the only one who reports 
the episode, which thus appears to have an autobiographic 


paid for it, as we are told (Matt. xxvii. 3-10) that he returned the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests, and that they afterwards completed the purchase 
of the Potter's Field. 

1 Tt is a curious fact that the French Roman Catholic versions have for 
centuries adopted the error on this point of the Protestant versions; but the 
Abbé Glaire (1863) translated the word ‘ country house.” 

Another Roman Catholic author, the Abbé Michon, in his Life of Jesus (vol. 
i., p. 45), states that ‘enormous olive trees, one of which is dying of old age, 
occupy the angle formed by the road to Bethany and the road leading to the 

_ top of the Mount of Olives. Here was the garden or inclosure. The dwelling 
house to which it belonged was probably somewhat higher on the slope of the 
hill.” Any objection which might be raised in respect to the position as 
unsuitable for a villa, because low down in a narrow valley, is thus obviated. 


+ 
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character. So be it; but yet, why that peculiar costume ? 
And what could be the use of a statement which, according 
to the celebrated commentator Meyer, seems to be purpose- 
less? ‘“‘ That remains altogether unexplained,” says the 
well known evangelical commentator, M. Louis Bonnet. 
Many persons have seen in the hero of this incident a mere 
looker on, or else an eccentric individual befooled by fright ; 
but had it been curiosity or folly, the incident hardly 
merited the honour of narration. 

In order, if possible, to solve this enigma, we have a 
preliminary remark to make. The “linen cloth’ was 
simply a sheet." Let us add that the Greek term sindon, 
in Sanskrit sindhu, in Hebrew }"3D sadin, refers to a tissue 
of great value. The vegetable product which was used in 
its manufacture was imported from India or Egypt. This 
furnishes an indication of considerable importance: the 
sheet of fine linen is, so to speak, marked with the name 
of the rich heir presumptive of the “villa.” 

The book of the Acts seems to confirm this supposition. 
We read there that John, surnamed Mark, had a mother 
called Mary, whose house, necessarily large and probably 
retired, served as a meeting-place for the persecuted mem- 
bers of the primitive Church. There is a tradition that 
in this house took place the miracle of the first Christian 
Pentecost. When Peter is delivered from prison, he at 
once repairs to this dwelling, where ‘“‘many were gathered 
together praying’? (Acts xii, 12). Peter knocks, not ex- 


1 Busebius the historian, in an enumeration, associates the sindonat (owddvar) 
with beds and bed-coverings, klinai kai strdmnai (klvar Kat orpwpval). 

2 Acts xii. 12-17. According to M. Reuss, the Mark of the Acts and Epistles 
is “ without the least doubt” the person who passes for the author of our 
second Gospel.—Histoire Apostolique, p. 138. ‘*The house of Mary, mother 
of John Mark, was the ordinary and hospitable retreat of the Apostles when 
they were at Jerusalem (vide Cornel and Fromond, hic). Thither they retired 
after the Saviour’s ascension; there they elected St. Matthias, and there they 


~ received the Holy Ghost. Some believe that it was in this house that our 


Lord was accustomed to lodge when at Jerusalem (Alex. Menoch, Apud Sur. 
xi. Jun.).”—Dom Calmet, Commentary, ad locum. 
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actly at the door of a house, but at the door of a gateway, 
ten thuran tow pulinos, which in Switzerland is equivalent 
to the “‘ portail d’une campagne.” ‘ This door opening in an 
outer wall or in a palisade, and separated from the house 
by an open space called awle, is the usual characteristic of a 
villa as distinguished from a town house. » Rhoda, the door- 
keeper, who comes to answer the knock, returns running, 
eisdramousa, which supposes the gateway to be at a short 
distance from the house.! -According to M. Bonnet, Peter 
probably knocked ‘‘at the door of. the courtyard, or at a 
small door opening in the carriage gate.’’ There is reference 
to another pulon connected with the residence of Annas 
and his son-in-law the high priest Caiaphas. Precisely at 
this epoch, according to a statement of the Talmud, the 
Sanhedrin had removed the place of its sittings to the 
hanwoth or bazaars of the Mount of Olives, the private 
property of the family of Annas. ‘There was therefore at 
least one other ‘“‘ yilla’’ in the outskirts of Jerusalem, not 
far from Gethsemane, the residence of the very highest 
family among the Jews. This shows the aristocratic cha- 
racter of the neighbourhood. ‘It was there probably that 
Jesus was taken and judged,’ says M. Sabatier in the 
Lincyclopedia of Leligious Sciences. Peter, leaving the 
court and passing through the vestibule, proceeds towards 
the pulon, or gate, when a second servant denounces him.? . 


1 « Avound and outside of the square formed by the portico there was a sort 
of front court, inclosed by a wall” (Stapfer, Palestine, p. 172). This wall made 
necessary the outer gate of which we speak. Within a city, the puldn (rvAdv) 
was a portico, the ornament of princely residences. Such a luxury would be 
very rare inside a fortified and compact city such as Jerusalem. 

* Matt. xxvi. 57-75; comp. Mark xiv. 66-68; aule (addj) and proaulion 
(mpoavdor). According to the historian Josephus, the suburbs of the city were 
covered with parks and gardens (paradeisois, rapddewous).—Wars, vi. 1,1; cf. v. 
3,2. Titus, says Josephus, caused all these trees to be cut down for strategic 

purposes. The houses of the estates were entirely destroyed, and the materials 
served either to fill up the moats round the city or to raise platforms for the 


besiegers. This accounts for the fact that no remains of the house of Geth- 
semane now exist. ; 


— 
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Our conclusion may now be perceived. Gethsemane was 
the name of a country house situated to the east of Jerusalem, 
on the other side of the Kedron, on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives, over against the Temple, and at a distance of less 
than a mile from the wall of the city. In the inclosure 
there was a plantation of olives, called kepos, orchard, in 
the Gospel of John, and an oil-press, in Aramean, Geth- 
shemanei. The press had given its name to the whole 
estate.’ This estate belonged to a rich dowager: Mary, 
mother of John whose surname was Mark.? The mention 
of the son to the exclusion of the husband, seems to indi- 
cate a widow. The mother and son together inhabited 
this residence. The prophet of Nazareth being a stranger 
in Jerusalem, Mary seems to have offered Him a shelter at 
Gethsemane. The door-keeper, perhaps that same Rhoda, 
or Rose, who later on came to answer Peter’s knock, had 
received instructions to open the gate-at any time, either to 
the Master or to His Apostles. Jesus often passed the night 
at this retreat. Luke tells us that He habitually retired in 
the evening to the Mount of Olives. But to what part of 
it? It was in the early days of April, or, according to other 
calculations, the beginning of March; it is scarcely to be 
supposed that at such a season of the year Jesus and His 


1 There still exists a, clump of seven olive trees, at the place which bears the 
name of Djesmaniyyé. Riehm concludes in favour of the authenticity of the 
tradition relating to this spot. The actual inclosure, however, can only be a 
portion of the ancient estate. 

2 In accordance with a custom still subsisting among the modern Israelites, 
Mark had two names. He was known at Jerusalem under that of John. 
Mark was a surname of Roman origin, which might be used in preference in 
relations with non-Jews. It is possible that the father of Mark was a Roman 
proselyte who had married a Jewess. Saul of Tarsus took the name Paul soon 
after the beginning of his missionary travels in heathen lands (Acts xiii. 9). 
Like Mark, he may have had this name given him by his parents long before he 
substituted it for that of the Benjamite king. 

3 Luke xxi. 37, 38; xxii. 39, 40. Comp. John viii. 1; xviii. 2. The verb 
aulizomai (atdfouat) does not necessarily signify to bivouac, or pass the night in 
the open air; in Matt. xxi. 17, it is used in speaking of the hospitality received 
by Jesus at Bethany in the house of Lazarus and his two sisters. ; 
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disciples would sleep in the open air. On the occasion of His 
last visit to Gethsemane, Jesus said to eight of His Apostles, 
“Sit ye here.” The weather was cold.!_ Peter is shortly 
afterwards seen elsewhere suffering so much from cold as 
to approach a fire at the risk of being seized and condemned 
to death like his Master. ‘‘Sit ye here,” seems to imply 
a place where the hours of the night might be passed with- 
out inconvenience ; it might be a building separate from the 
house itself.2 Jesus, Peter, James, and John remained in 
the garden, to ‘‘ watch and pray.” 

Judas, the treasurer of the apostolic company, may have 
founded his plan of treason upon this combination of cir- 
cumstances. If Jesus had been in the habit of passing His 
nights in the open country, the intervention of Judas would 
scarcely have been needed. The Pharisees, who were 
miserly, could very well have dispensed with a somewhat 
large outlay. Any police agent could easily have followed 
the track of the Teacher of Nazareth and seized Him; but 
to violate a private domicile was a much more difficult 
affair, and the more so as Jesus had devoted partisans who 
would have helped to defend the gate.2 An attempt to 
force an entrance might have provoked a riot, or even a 
revolution. By paying a traitor, this uproar was avoided. 
Knowing the retreat of Jesus and the means of introducing 
himself, Judas conducted thither a band composed of a 
detachment from the Roman garrison under the command 
of a tribune, with guards of the Temple, armed with 
their official staves. According to our hypothesis, the 


1 John xviii. 18, ‘It was cold,” 

? Dr. Edersheim supposes that it was the building in which was the oil-press, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii., p. 538. Olshausen says: ‘The | 
disciples perhaps entered the house of the proprietor, who was one of their 
' friends.” —History of the Passion, ad locum. 

3 Many of the Galileans who had cried Hosannah on the Day of Palms. 
The gardens near| Jerusalem («7o.) were fortified by walls and moats; Titus 
nearly lost his life there.—Josephus, Wars, v. 2, 2. , 


oe 
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Iscariot disposes this troop out of sight and then knocks 
at the “door of the gate,’ pronounces the password, and 
gets it opened. The soldiers and guards at once’ light 
their torches and lanterns, draw their swords, and press 
into the inclosure. Judas, going before them,! leads them 
to Jesus, who is already coming to meet him. 

It was between eleven o’clock and midnight. The clatter 
of arms, the voices of the invaders, the shining of the 
torches awaken Mary and her son, who are surprised that 
it should have been possible thus to enter their premises in 
spite of the vigilance of the guardians. Without waiting to 
dress, Mark covers himself with a sheet from his bed and 
proceeds towards the troop. He sees that Jesus is being 
taken away. Strong in the sense of his proprietary rights, 
and therefore more courageous than the Apostles, who have 
abandoned their Master, he does not at first allow himself 
to be intimidated. Did he mean to-intervene and to pro- 
test against this clandestine arrest? It is possible, and even 
probable. Be that as it may, he gives to Jesus a supreme 
mark of sympathy. He boldly keeps near to Him while 
John and Peter follow at a considerable distance. No 
one at the time sets a more noble example. As he goes 
along, however, he notices with alarm that the invaders are 
representatives of the established authorities. Suddenly 
he is seized, with the evident intention of making him a 
prisoner,” and he escapes by abandoning the sheet which he 
had used as a mantle. But he is not absolutely naked, 
gumnos in Greek and nudus in Latin may have a merely 
relative sense. When Jesus, after His resurrection, appeared 
to Simon Peter, who was fishing, Peter put on his mantle; 


1 IIpojpxero, Luke xxii. 47. 

2 According to the received text, he was seized by “‘ young men.” In that 
case, the attempt against Mark was only an escapade of young fellows; the 
soldiers and guards had nothing to do with it. Jesus, in giving Himself up, had 
stipulated that He alone should be taken by the regular agents of the public 


authorities. 


- 
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“for he was naked,” as the text adds, as we should say, in 
working dress, in his shirt-sleeves. Peter wished to present 
himself to his Master in the complete costume required by 
social usage.! 

Mark was of a good family. His pious mother had pro- 
vided him with an excellent education. Capable as well as 
zealous, he became ultimately the secretary and interpreter 
of the Apostle Peter, who calls him his son.’ 

Mark gathered from Peter some of those personal recol- 
lections which enrich his book. This precious document 
is, according to M. Reuss, the oldest of our Gospels; it 
appears to have been the fruit of a sort of joint authorship 
of Peter and Mark. The style recalls the impetuous 
temperament of Simon son of Jonas, and many a pictu- 
resque detail shows the work of an eye-witness. The 
Evangelist had a cousin in Barnabas, nephew of his mother, 
and himself a rich landowner. Barnabas took his cousin 
with him on the first preaching journey of the Apostle Paul. 
Mark had thus the special honour of being one of the first 
three missionaries of the Church. It is not known why 
he left his travelling companions on their arrival at Perga 
in Pamphylia. The narrative of Luke intimates that the 


motives of this separation were to a certain extent blame- — 


worthy. It is possible that Mark, whose life had always been 
easy, drew back when faced by the fatigue and increasing 
dangers of the mission in a heathen country ; he seems to 
be still the man whose intrepidity gave way at Gethsemane. 
Excuse has been made for him by supposing that ill news 
of his mother may have unexpectedly recalled him to 
Jerusalem at that moment. However that may be, Paul, 


on starting upon a second journey, refused to take Mark ~ 
again. This was the subject of a sharp contention, 


1 John xxi. 7. Comp. 1 Sam. xix. 24; Isa. xx. 2, 3. 
a Pet veloe 


paroxusmos. Barnabas, being a relative, showed more in- 
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dulgence; he took with him to Cyprus his cousin, who 
perhaps had, like himself, family connexions in that island. 
A few years later, we find Mark again in favour with Paul ; 
the Apostle assigns to him a most distinguished position, 
and recommends him to the Colossians.} 

It is thought that after the death of Paul, Mark, who 
had remained with him, rejoined Peter in Asia; but if it 
be admitted that, in the First Epistle of Peter, Babylon 
means Rome, Mark did not leave that city. At last, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, Eusebius, Nicephorus, and Jerome, 
he went to Egypt, where he probably founded the Church 
of Alexandria. His martyrdom is said to have taken place 
in the eighth year of the reign of Nero, some rioters hav- 
ing dragged him over sharp stones. But all this remains 
uncertain. 

Let us return to the house of Gethsemane. Olshausen, 
Lange, and M. L. Bonnet have hada glimpse of a solution 
of the problem something like our own. M. Reuss has 
expressed himself thus: ‘‘ It appears that Gethsemane was 
a special inclosure, with the proprietor of which Jesus and 
His disciples might be in relation. John calls it a garden, 
and the expression used by Matthew and Mark might be 
translated ‘a country estate.’ The end of the narrative of 
Mark makes it appear that the eleven apostles who accom- 
panied Jesus were not the only persons present in that ~ 
inclosure.”’ ” 

We have not found anywhere the identification of the 
Villa of the Oil Press with the residence of Mark and 
Mary, but we have not met with anything opposed to it.’ 


1 Col. iv. 10, seqg.; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

2 Histoire Evangélique, p. 650. y 

3 These lines were written before we had read, in a recent number of the © 
Revue de Théologie et Philosophie, an article by M. Combe on M. Lasserre’s 
translation of the Gospels (p. 186). M. Combe recognises that Gethsemane 
may be thought of as the country house of Mary, mother of Mark. In accord 
with Theophylact, Klostermann supposes that Mark was the son of the 
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In the light of the foregoing, the episode of the young man 
in the linen cloth becomes as it were the signature of 
the Evangelist, a discreet signature, which attests the early 
affection with which Jesus had inspired His biographer, 
and which brings into special prominence the piety and 
hospitality of ‘‘ Mary, mother of Mark.” 

In his Biblical Studies,! Prof. F. Godet has already men- 
tioned this signature. He says: ‘“‘ We are strongly tempted 
to ask if the young man spoken of in the scene at Geth- 
semane, who plays such a strange and mysterious part, 
was not Mark himself; in accordance with the custom of 
painters, he puts in this way his signature to his picture, 
as Matthew has signed his in the narrative of the call of a 
publican sitting at the receipt of custom.” 

Every one must have observed the signature of John in 
John i. 40, xviii. 15, xix. 26, etc., and that of Luke in the 
pronoun we in Acts xvi. 10; some commentators have 
thought they have seen it alsoin Luke xxiv. 18. Our four 
Evangelists are more modest than Phidias, who dared to 
engrave his own portrait on the shield of Pallas Athene. 

A signature is a proof of authenticity: in business it 
carries great weight. But we have here something more 
and better than an ordinary signature, which very often 
cannot be identified. There is, for instance, a legend to 
- the effect that the original manuscript of the second 
Gospel has been preserved in the basilica of St. Mark at 


owner of the house in which Jesus took the last supper with His disciples. 
He might have followed Jesus from Jerusalem to Gethsemane. We would 
observe that the costume adopted by this young man was scarcely admissible 
in the streets or suburbs of a city, while it is explained and justified by our 
hypothesis. As for Ebrard, he seems disposed to see in the young man in the 
“linen cloth” a servant on the farm of Gethsemane; this servant would be 
Mark, the author of the second Gospel. Ebrard thus approaches what we 
believe to be the true solution of the problem; but why suppose Mark to be a 


slave? We have had occasion to observe that, on the contrary, he occupied 


- a high position in the social scale, : 
1 New Testament, p, 40. 
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Venice. It is a relic so precious that it is never taken out 
of the treasury in which it is said to be inclosed. Sup- 
posing that it could be seen and examined, by what means 
could the signature of the Evangelist be verified ? 

A forger will imitate a written signature, while that 
which we have in view is inimitable; it is like the mark on 
the body, known to herself alone, by which after a long 
separation a mother recognises her child, changed by the 
nurse. In order to furnish the proof of authenticity con- 
tained in the incident under review, it would have been 
necessary to be fully acquainted with the private history 
of the narrator. A forger who should have invented this 
extraordinary incident would have been laughed at for his 
freak of imagination. Such an addition would have added 
absolutely nothing to the credit of his book. In order to 
inspire confidence in the first readers, to accredit the 
volume at the time of its publication, the anecdote of the 
young man in the linen cloth must have been already 
known to some well-informed persons; in other words, it 
must have been true. 

If so, and if the interpretation that we have given of it 
is plausible, if we have succeeded in verifying the signature 
of Mark, it becomes evident that the author of our second 
Gospel was an eye-witness of the arrest of Jesus at Geth- 
semane. And more than that, this witness took an active | 
part in the drama which he narrates; his name was Mark, 
and the narrative of the Passion has not been introduced 
into his book by a subsequent editor, as M. Reuss main- 
tains.:_ Mark alone could have any interest in telling the 


1 Histoire Evangélique, p. 82, seq., p. 87. M. Reuss explains why our two 
verses (Mark xiv. 50, 51) are omitted in the text of Matthew, but not at all 
why they figure in the second Gospel. If the young man in the linen cloth is 
not the author of the narrative, with what object does the Evangelist mention 
“a fact foreign to the history of the principal person, and of no interest to the 


Church in the absence of a proper name?” The insertion of an insignificant 


episode would be all the more incomprehensible, the narrative of Mark being 
distinguished throughout by a truly Roman brevity. 
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apparently futile story which relates to himself. The trans- 
parent veil of anonymity seems to establish the identity of 
the narrator with the hero of this incident. The author 
of the second Gospel was then a contemporary of Jesus. 
His signature attests the truth of the facts which are the 
common basis of our four Gospels. Our study of the sub- 
ject has resulted in the confirmation of our faith. 
EH. PETAVEL. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY ON THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF ASIA MINOR.’ 


Proressor Ramsay’s explorations in Asia Minor are among the 
three or four best things done by Englishmen in the field of 
scientific scholarship in this generation. They will take rank by 
the side of Bishop Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers and Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament, as work really of the first order, and of 
European reputation. More than one public body contributed to 
the undertaking. Prof. Ramsay himself places at the head of the 
list the Rector and Fellows of Exeter College, to whom his book 
is dedicated. I can speak freely of this because, although I have 
myself the honour to belong to that body, Prof. Ramsay’s election 
had taken place before I was admitted to it, and the arrangements 
by which he was to hold his fellowship as a direct subsidy to the 
work of exploration were already complete. 

It was one of the most far-sighted acts of any college within . 
my memory, and one which has best justified itself by the result. 
But I fear that I must correct Prof. Ramsay on one point. He 
seems to think that his own was the first of a series of “research 
fellowships,” to be continuously maintained. I wish it were so; but 
unfortunately, though the wish may be there, the power is absent. 
Since the date of Prof. Ramsay’s election the revenues of the 
college have fallen so seriously, that, in spite of the generosity of 
more than one of its members, it is now all that it can do to 


* The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. (Supplementary Papers of the 
Royal Geographical Society, vol. xviii.). By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. (London, — 
1890.) 
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provide for the bare necessities of its tuition. It is right that the 
public should know how much some of the older foundations are 
crippled in their resources ; and that if they fail to. show the same 
spirit of enterprise in the present as im the past, it should be set 
down to its true cause. 

Besides the college, special acknowledgments are made to the 
Asia Minor Exploration Fund—which received powerful support 
from the Royal Geographical Society—the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies, and the Ottoman Railway Company ; 
and those who will run through the names of individuals to whom 
indebtedness is expressed in the preface, will easily see where 
the impulse came from. Let us earnestly hope, both that Prof. 
Ramsay may continue the work which he has so nobly begun, and 
that there may be others to share it with him. 

It was a special piece of good fortune which led to: the choice 
of the first explorer. It is clear that from the first Mr. Ramsay 
thoroughly grasped the situation. He knew what he ought to do, 
and he did it. It would not be easy to give a better example 
of the modern. spirit than the volume which now crowns his 
researches. If any one is disposed to-complain that ‘ nearly 
400 pages are spent in discussing a set of names of which nobody 
ever heard,’ he is welcome to do so; but that is the way in whicb 


history must be written. Ido not say that it is history, but it | 


is the indispensable foundation on which history must be erected. 
The days-of the old flowing narrative, which merely consists in 
paraphrasing the ancient accounts with a little balancing of one 
against another, are over. The-true historian, whether his. subject 
matter is civil or ecclesiastical, must sink his shafts deeper than 
this. He must get behind the formal histories; he must fill up 
their gaps, and discover what they do not tell him. He must set 
to work like the paleontologist, who reconstructs a vanished 
world from a few fragmentary fossils: so must he piece together 
such stray bits of information as- he can recover; by a process of 
inference he must supply the parts that are wanting; he must 
first reconstruct his skeleton, and then he must let the breath of 
imagination breathe upon it, and not only clothe it with flesh and 
blood, but inspixe it with life. 


In order to do this systematically and scientifically, the first ‘ 


thing is to know the terrain; and never were the epithets “ sys- 
tematic and scientific’ more deservedly applied than to the way 
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in which Prof. Ramsay has set about, first to understand for 
himself, and then to make others understand, the geographical 
conditions of the history of Asia Minor. He has gone straight 
to the heart of these conditions by grappling at once with the 
question of roads. What are the great lines of communication ? 
What are the trade-routes ? what the direction of military move- 
ments? what the course of the invader and of the merchant ? 
When points like these have been determined, many a fact, and 
series of facts, which before had ‘been obscure, will become clear 
and luminous. 

If any one seeks an illustration of this, he cannot do better 
than make a careful study of the first part of Prof. Ramsay’s 
book. He will see there how much may be made of a subject 
that seems at first sight dark and impenetrable. 

We may say that there are four main instruments by means of 
which this may be done. In the first place, the explorer on the 
spot finds that the number of possible routes is often very much 
more limited than one who looks at the map only might imagine. 
Here a great mountain barrier, with a single cleft, through which 
traffic must inevitably pass; there a lake or a desert planted full 
in the way, and diverting the course to north or south; then a 
ford or remains of a bridge, which point to the crossing of some 
impetuous river. Given the objective, the two extremities of a 
road, and it will not be so difficult to determine by what stages 
those extremities must have been reached. 

Next come historical documents. Maps like the so called Peu- 
tinger Table, which is traceable to an original of the fourth century, 
and the Antonine Itinerary ; descriptions of pilgrimages; works 
of geographers like Strabo and Ptolemy; guide-books-like the 
Synecdemus, or “ Travelling Companion” of Hierocles, if the bare 
lists of which it is composed deserve the name; official lists of 
bishoprics or cities called Notitie; histories proper, containing 
the record of marches and campaigns. 

Where sources such as these fail, ingenious use is frequently 
made of hints contained in names and the like: for instance, the 
fact that certain red earth brought from Cappadocia bore among 
the Greeks the name “ Sinopic earth,” proving that it was shipped 
at Sinope, and that the natural trade-route was from Cappadocia 
to the Euxine ;* and a similar name, “Synnadic marble,” proving 

1 Page 28, ) 
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that Synnada was the emporium to which marble, which came 
from some little distance, was carried for sale and exported. 

Last would come the great masses of material which can only 
be obtained in situ: the few remaining traces of actual pavement, 
remains of bridges, milestones, cuttings; and the inscriptions which 
serve to identify the cities and villages through which the road is 
known to have passed. 

Of all these helps Prof. Ramsay has made an admirable use. 
By means of them he has been able to map out the great arteries 
of communication at four distinct periods: the prehistoric, when 
the people who are now frequently identified with the Hittites— 
though Prof. Ramsay speaks of them with much caution—had a 
great capital at Pteria (Boghaz Keui) on the Halys, with lines of 
route north and south, to Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Syria in one 
direction, and the Euxine in another; then the “ Royal Road,” used 
for governmental purposes during and before the Persian period. 
I may commend to the reader a telling bit of argumentation con- 
nected with this on p. 27: ‘* What was the reason why the Persian 
road preferred the difficult and circuitous to the direct and easy 
route ? The only reason can be that the Persians simply kept up 
a road which had developed in an older period, when the situation 
of the governing centre made it the natural road.” Then we have 
the Roman period, when the proverb was true that “all roads lead 
to Rome.” Of course this could only apply in a remote sense to 
Asia Minor. What it meant was, that trade found its way by the 
easiest and most natural channels to the. western coast, and the 
art of the great road-making nation improved the lines of com-. 
munication which nature indicated. Asia Minor was now covered 
with a net-work of roads; but chief among them was the highway - 
from Ephesus, up the Meander valley, across southern Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, to the Cilician Gates. After Constantinople was 
founded—or, rather, from the time that Diocletian placed his 
capital at Nicomedia (in 292)—the centre of attraction changed ; 
the trend of the lines was no longer due east and west, but north- 
west and south-east, pointing towards the corner of Bithynia 
which borders on the Propontis and the Bosphorus. 


«A steady and progressive change was produced over the whole of Asia 
Minor. Previously prosperity had been greatest in the southern half of 


1 Page 54. 
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the plateau; but during the two centuries that elapsed between Constantine 
and Justinian the northern half of the plateau grew steadily in importance, as 
being nearer Constantinople and in easier communication with it, and many 
new centres of population were formed, which gradually acquired the rank of 
cities and bishoprics.” + 


The system was completed in the time of Justinian, and its 
main artery was the military road leading to the Halys. Along 
this the Byzantine and Saracen armies passed and re-passed for 
centuries. 

These changes of route naturally carried with them a consider- 
able shifting of population. Cities rose and decayed according as 
the great streams of traffic passed through them or left them on 
one side. To all this Prof. Ramsay is keenly alive, and he is no 
less alive to anotber series of changes which went on. Besides 
the larger re-arrangements and varying centres of density of 
population, there were also smaller changes of site, as the inhabi- 
tants of a fortress on the hills came down into the plain, or some 
city of the plain transferred itself bodily to the hills. An interest- 
ing example of a movement of this kind is supplied by the city of 


‘Colossz, which, between the years 692 and 787, gave place to the 


fortress of Khonai.2 Here the reason was military. The earliest 
cities were perched on inaccessible crags, the chief object aimed 
at being security; then during the long pax Romana a spacious 
and populous commercial centre would arise upon the plain; then 
again, in the period of Saracen and Turkish invasion, the safety of 
the hills would have to be sought again. But other motives also 
would be at work. Facilities of watering were a great considera- 
tion. In the better days of Roman civilization difficulties were 
surmounted by skilful engineering; aqueducts were boldly flung 
across the distanze which separated a city from the springs which 
supplied it. But in time these aqueducts fell into ruins; there 
was not the energy, the skill, nor the money to repair them ; 
and the consequence was that the population had to fall back to 


_ the water, and the houses clustered round the spring, while the 


more commodious site was deserted. 

On a subject of this kind, where the facts are capable of being 
grouped under some broad generalization, the reader will find no 
lack of interest in the volume before him. It will hardly be ex- 


1 Page 74. - 9 Page 80. 
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pected that as much should be said for that large part of the 
work which is taken up with the minute identification of places 
and the accurate demarcation of provinces and districts; but this 
too is work which is most indispensable for the historian. And 
the greatest praise is due to Prof. Ramsay for the clearness and 
firmness with which he has, not only fixed the site of cities and 
villages, but also traced the lines of territorial divisions, which 
were constantly changing and being superseded. 

The magnitude of the task will be appreciated when we look at 
the maps by which the volume is accompanied. In the first place, 
it is a pleasure to see that these, which are really worthy of the 
book, are of English execution. And then when they are examined 
it will be seen how much has had to be done. Compare them, for 
instance, with the historical atlases which are most in use, Droysen 
or Spruner, and the face of the country will hardly be recognised. 
Well may Prof. Ramsay say that “a great part of the map of 
Asia Minor must be revolutionised.” ! ‘‘In the case of Galatia, 
Pontus, Lycaonia, eastern Pisidia, and Cappadocia the ancient 
topography is quite unsettled. Only about one in. six of the 
ancient cities have been correctly placed on the map.” Even 
Kiepert, to whom a just tribute is paid, has placed one strategia 
in Cappadocia a hundred miles out of its true position, so that the 
whole topography of Cappadocia is vitiated.* 

This is, of course, assuming that Prof. Ramsay is right, and 
many of the questions which he discusses are no doubt matters 
of opinion. I can speak with no authority on the point; but I 
confess that his reasoning, so far as I have followed it, seems to 
be extremely weighty and deserving of the fullest attention. A 


great deal turns upon the estimate of the historical sources. A ~_ 


broad line is drawn between Strabo, Hierocles, and the Byzantine 
Notitic, on the one hand, and the Peutinger Table and Antonine 
Itinerary, on the other. Most recent geographers, notably Dr. 
Konrad Miller, the editer of the Peutinger Table,‘ have sided 


strongly with the latter. Prof. Ramsay sides as strongly with 


the former. The question will have to be fought out, but Ido 
not think an Englishman would do wrong in laying a wager on 


.; 


his countryman. He has had the great advantage of testing his~ 


1 Page 101. 2 Page 51. Page 100. 
4 Die Weltkarte des Kastorius (1888). 2 
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authorities on the spot, with the fullest help from inscriptions 
and remains, and with the actual country spread out before him. 

Two qualities stand out conspicuously in Prof. Ramsay’s book. 
One is what the phrenologists used to call causality, a remarkable 
faculty for putting together cause and effect, for referring facts 
to general laws. In some forms of theorizing Englishmen, as a 
rule, are weak. A German will see six reasons where an English- 
man will only see one; and a German will give you a choice of 
two or three systems where an Englishman is groping about for 
any system at all. But that certainly does not apply to Prof. 
Ramsay, or to the class of inquiry that he has undertaken. We 
feel that we are in strong hands; a vigorous judgment, completely 
master of its data, is the impression that is made upon us. 

And another quality as marked is the spirit of veracity by 
which the book is characterized. Perhaps the amount of personal 
explanation is rather large; but one feels that it proceeds from a 
man, who claims his own, but is rigorously just in giving other 
people what is theirs. There is a refreshing absence of literary 
airs and graces. If the composition of the work bears traces of 
the difficulties under which it was written, that is a small matter. 
A plain, direct, vigorous statement of facts is what the author has 
set before himself. He may not be infallible, but he gives all his 
reasons, not trying by any rhetorical arts to make them seem 
stronger than they are. Every page of the book is workmanlike 
and to the point; it is wholly free from the dilettantism which is 
the bane of so much of our work. 

I will conclude by mentioning one or two desiderata which 


have struck me in reading the volume. First and foremost, I 


should very much like to see a special chapter on monasteries. 
There may be some good reason why so little is said, even in- 
cidentally, about these, but I feel sure that wherever it is 


possible to trace the history of monasticism in a country it is 


of great importance. What the centres of commerce and of 
government or the military stations are in one aspect of things, 


_ that the monasteries are in another. For many centuries they 


were the points from which intellectual and spiritual influence 
radiated; and the connected chain of monasteries marked the 
line for the passage of ideas. When Prof. Ramsay sits down to 
write his promised “Local History” of Asia Minor, I earnestly 
hope that monasteries may play a prominent part in it. 


“3 
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Another addition which I should have been very glad to see is 
a map of the middle strip of Phrygia, which unfortunately just 
escapes inclusion in the maps which are given us. ‘The birth- 
place of Montanism, the home of Avircius, the scene of so much 
on which Prof. Ramsay has thrown light, cannot but have a 
peculiar interest. It is possible that a map of this district may 
have been published in some of the previous articles; but I have 
not been able to lay my hand upon it, not even in that most 
valuable paper on the “‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia.” Prof. 
Ramsay should remember that in future we shall go to his volume 
in preference to any other authority. 

Lastly, I cannot help wishing that Prof. Ramsay had given us a 
full and complete bibliography of his own writings on the subject 
of Asia Minor. Many of them are scattered over magazines that 
are not easily accessible, and it would be something to know at 
least where to look for them. It would be wrong to use the word 
“disappointment” in face of a work which must have cost such 
close and prolonged labour, but it would indeed be a boon if Prof. 
Ramsay could some day do what he seems at one time to have 
had the intention of doing in his present book, bring together in a 
single volume the data at present dispersed over many volumes. 

When that was done we should see by what laborious and care- 
fully constructed steps Prof. Ramsay has built up the edifice of 
historical knowledge: how he has begun by laying the foundations 
in a vast collection of topographical observations and epigraphical 
material; how he has then, as in the present volume, drawn with 
a masterly hand the inferences from these data, both particular 
and general; and, finally, we should see him, as in the series of 
articles in Tur Hxposrror,! making the waste places of history live 
and blossom for us—showing us how in the north of Phrygia Chris- 
tianity crept up silently among the rustic population of the valley 
of the Tembrogius; while in the south it spread in broader stream 
over the thriving commercial cities which lined the great high- 
road and the valley of the Mwander; resuscitating forgotten cham- 
pions of the Church, like Avircius and Artemon; painting for us 
a picture such as we had never had before of the higher organi- 
zation of the Phrygiap Church; and, more recently, drawing from 


1 Third series, vol. viii. (1888), pp. 241 ff., 401 ff. ; vol. ix. (1889), pp. 141 ff., 
253 ff., 392 ff. Fourth series, vol. ii. (1890), p. 1 fi. 
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his treasures to illustrate the rising of the mob of craftsmen at 
Hphesus. 

The student of the New Testament owes to Prof. Ramsay and 
his companions, not only the more exact delimitation of the Roman 
provinces and other local divisions in the apostolic age, not only 
the more complete definition of the network of roads which 
St. Paul must have traversed, but the settlement of some of the 
sites which he visited, such as Lystra (Khatyn Serai) and Derbe 
(Zosta)._ The student of ecclesiastical history owes not a few 
interesting pages now written for the first time, and along with 
these the materials for a firmer grip and a better understanding 
of the vicissitudes of the Church in Asia Minor throughout the 
successive phases of its existence. 

Es , W. Sanpay. 


<= 


; fi ifs At, ~S 
1 The proof of the identification in the case of Lystra and the first sug- 


gestion in the case of Derbe was due to the American traveller Prof. J. R. S. 
Sterrett, who served his apprenticeship with Mr. Ramsay i PP- 332, 336, 


THE DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO HADES. 


A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PROFESSOR FRANZ 
DELITZSCH AND PROFESSOR VON HOFMANN. 


[PRoFEssoR VOLEK, of Dorpat, has published! the remark- 
able series of letters on theological subjects which passed 
between Professors Delitzsch and Von Hofmann, while they 
were colleagues at Erlangen between 1859 and 1863. The 
letters deal with a wide variety of topics, and the views of 
the writers are often in sharp antagonism; but the tone 
throughout is one of courtesy and affection. It was the 
wish of Delitzsch that the letters_should be published ; 
during his last illness he revised his own, striking out 
passages which referred to living theologians, and making 
other changes. The letters of Hofmann are left exactly 
as they were written. The most interesting part of the 
volume is that which deals with the descent of Christ 
into Hades, from which we make the following extracts. 
—LFditor ‘ Expositor.’’ | 


DELITZSCH TO HOFMANN. 


Our theological discussion of yesterday evening is still . 
running in my head. I took your Schriftbeweis, and read 
over once again the seventh section of the fifth doctrinal 
division, that which deals with the descensus. Towards the 
‘end you say: ‘‘ We have said nothing as to the state of Jesus 
in death, except that it was a transition for Him into a 


1 Theologische Briefe der Professoren Delitzsch und Von Hofmann, heraus- 
gegeben, bevorwortet und mit Registern versehen von D. Wilhelm Volek, ordent- 
ichen Professor der Theologie an der Universitit in Dorpat. (Leipzig, 1891: 
Hinricks.) 
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communion with God, which was perfect as regards His 
whole nature. More than this Scripture does not tell us.” 
This is a note which is struck more than once in your 
Schriftbeweis, and which, I frankly admit, always sounds 
to me discordant ; for when I read that Scripture teaches 
‘nothing further” or ‘‘ nothing at all’’ as to this or that 
point, I am always sorry, first because it so greatly con- 
tradicts my desire as a man and a Christian; and, secondly, 
because it is counter to the impression of fulness of teach- 
ing, partly unfolded, partly meant for us to unfold, which 
Scripture always gives me. Our Lord’s descent into Hades 
was, in your opinion, neither the lowest point of His 
humiliation nor the turning point of His glorification. 
Both of these you distinctly deny. It was only a transition, 
you think, to His transfiguration, and thus as closely related 
to His death as to His resurrection. But surely, if it was 
equally related to both, it must have been just as much the 
preparation for His resurrection as the completion of His 
death. Did it mean anything at all for Himself? If 


through death our Lord overcame him that had the’ 


power of death, and brought light and immortality to light 
through His resurrection, how can that which lies between, 
and is not His death itself, but His condition after death, 
have been only a transition and not also, considered in it- 
self, an integral link in the chain of acts which formed the 
complete work of our redemption? If you reply that Scrip- 
ture tells us nothing on the subject, I will concede that this 


is so, although such passages as 1 Peter iii. 19 and also 


Ephesians iv. 8-10 (cf. Col. ii. 15) appear to me to deal 


with the matter very definitely. If however we grant that. 


these passages tell us no more than Acts ii. 24, still the 
duty is laid upon us as Christian thinkers of attempting, 
in the light which falls from the fact of Christ’s death, on 
the one hand, and His resurrection, on the other, upon this 
other fact of His descent into Hades, which lies between 
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these opposite poles, to discover what is the significance of 
the descent into Hades in the work of salvation. It is in 
itself improbable that it was nothing more than the comple- 
ment of His death. It ts a transition, but in the sense of a 
Tepiméreca, a turning from déovs to Nous, against which the 
words of Peter in Acts ii. 24, which only give a brief sum- 
mary of events, cannot possibly be urged in disproof. But 
even thus its significance is not exhausted. For the death 
of Christ is also the victory over death, and the resurrection 
is only the triumph. Therefore Christ’s descent into Hades 
must have also been His victory over Hades; and for this 
reason the risen Lord carries the keys of Hades and of 
death, having triumphed over both. 

It is true that the descensuws none the less remains one of 
those mysteries of which least has been revealed. The 
remark in my Brblical Psychology, that 1 Peter iii. 19 was 
‘clear as noonday’”’ (a remark for-which you reproach me, 
p. 473, and I blame you as little as I did my dear Von 
Zezschwitz in his work on the descensus) only meant that 
this passage is an illustre testimoniwm that the Lord did 
not enter Hades without proving Himself a conqueror over 
Hades. You understand it differently. JI do not blame 
you, but I hope you will not charge me in the future as 
worshipping an idle theologumenon in my view of the 
descensus. For on the fact that my Lord and Saviour > 
entered Hades I rest my hope that my path will not one 
day descend thither, just as His resurrection is a pledge to 
me that it will ascend to where He, the second David, has 
triumphantly ascended, and where He reigns at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. 


HormMann To DELITZSCH. 


You regret that I have nothing further to say as regards 
the state of our Lord in death, than that it was for Him the 
transition to a communion with God the Father, which was 
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perfect as regards His whole nature, and that I should find 
nothing further than this in the teaching of Scripture. This 
goes against your desire both as a man and a Christian, as 
do also similar remarks in other parts of my book, and my 
view is opposed to the impression of fulness of teaching, 
partly unfolded, partly meant for us to unfold, which Scrip- 
ture makes upon you. 

What fact within our knowledge did I set aside in the 
case before us when I used the sentence you mention? You 
think, above all, that when I say that the state of Jesus in 
death—for it is of that, and not of His descent into Hades, 
that I was writing—was as a transition to His glorification, 
equally related both to His death and to His resurrection, I 
admit more than the sentence you quote would imply. For 
it must have been a preparation for His resurrection, no 
less than the completion of His death. Certainly, in so far 
as His state in death was one into which He had entered by 
dying, like the human beings who had died before Him; and 
in so far, on the other hand, as the peculiar manner in which 
He was laid in the bonds of death (see my remarks on this 
point in my exposition of John xix. 34, 35) made His resur- 
rection to a life of glory possible, and was indeed an intro- 
duction to it. Perhaps some minds may have a clearer idea 
or conception of the state of our Lord in death than I have 
attained. But do they gain any new material, any new 
knowledge, for faith to feed on? I scarcely think so. If I 
were writing a system of dogma, I should probably attempt 
to gain clearer views of the state of our Lord in death; but 
I should keep my conclusions strictly separate from the true 
material of a dogmatic system. To this belong only those 
facts of the history of redemption which, if proved false, 
would destroy the very foundations of my trust that through 
Christ I shall enter into loving fellowship with God. 

Or must I discuss with you that which you do not find 
expressly considered in my writings as to the state of Christ 
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in death? . You seem to think so, since you write that, if 
through death our Lord overcame him that had the power 
of death, and .by His resurrection brought life and immor- 
tality to light, all that lay between must form an integral 
link in the chain of acts by which our salvation was 
secured. If this means that the Lord’s state of death was 
for us (UTép nuav), just as certainly as His death and resur- 
_rection, I of course agree with you. Only I do not find that 
any independent redemptive act took place during the time 
He remained in death, such as those of His death and His 
resurrection. That He did not only die, but entered into 
the state of all those who had departed this life from Adam 
onwards, and again that in this state of death He saw no 
corruption, but was reserved for His resurrection to a life of 
glory,—this has to do with my salvation, and my assurance 
of it. You think differently on this point. Speaking not 
of the state of Christ in death, but of His descent into 
Hades, you call the latter first of all the turning from déovs 
to Avs, and, secondly, His victory over Hades, as His 
death was the victory over death. I deny your first point, 
because the descent into Sheol was nothing more than His 
entrance into the company of those who were already dead ; 
and you have no authority for taking Acts ii. 24 to mean 
more than that Jesus was in the bonds of death until, at 
His resurrection, the state of bondage in which death had 
not been able to hold Him came to anend. The sense of 
Romans x. 7 is just the same; for there the descent ets TH 
aBuacor, to bring Christ up from the dead, is placed in such 
a connexion with the ascent e¢s Tov ovpavoy, to bring Him 
down from thence, that it is evident we may say with equal 
truth, He was in Sheol or in a state of death, and His com- 
ing out of Sheol is just as much one with His resurrection 
from death to a life of glory as His coming from heaven is 
one with His entrance into the life of the flesh. Against 
your other point, that the descent of Jesus into Hades was 
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His victory over Hades, in the same way in which His death 
was His victory over death, I have nothing to object, if your 
meaning is that which the comparison implies. The con- 
nexion is the same as when we say that His incarnation is 
our redemption. As we should not have been redeemed if 
the incarnate Lord had not died, we should be still in our 
sins.and a prey to death and Hades if He had not risen. 
His entrance into Hades is the victory over Hades, because 
He enters as one who is about to rise, and whom the 
Father therefore preserves against the power of death and 
against corruption. Because He was dead, and is alive, 
He calls Himself (Rev. i. 18) the holder of the keys of death 
and of Hades, and not because, after He had become alive, 
_ He entered into Hades. 

I cannot therefore see what I lose in respect of the facts 
on which faith rests in comparison with those who, like 
you, maintain a descent of our Lord into Hades which was 
different from His entrance into the state of death. But 
have I overlooked any teaching which Scripture offers? I 
do not think so. I set aside Colossians ii. 15, because I do 
not see that it has anything to do with the matter in hand. 
I do not see that Ephesians iv. 5-10 is relevant either ; if, 
however, we are to understand xaté@n eis TA KaTwWTEpa pEpN 
TAS yhs, not of the descent of Christ from heaven to earth, 
but of His descent into Sheol, still the passage has nothing 
to do with the point in dispute, and certainly does not 
imply that the descent referred to was different from His 
entrance into a state of death. 1 Peter iii. 19 remains; 
and as regards that passage, I will wait until those who 
think they see in it a reference to the descent into Hades 
have discovered an explanation of «nptocev which would 
not be contrary to the analogia fideit. I wait all the more 
calmly, because I consider there is quite as much to be 
said for my own interpretation, so far as language and_ 
connexion are concerned, as for the other. 
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Where then is the full scriptural teaching which I over- 
look? I recognise the wisdom of Him who gave us the 
Bible in its silence on all matters which it is not needful 
for our salvation, or for our understanding of the ground on 
which our salvation rests, that we should know. The pvo- 
Ti/plov THs evoeBeias is indeed great, and its greatness con- 
sists precisely in this, that it is the uvaripiov THs edoeBelas. 


DELITZSCH TO HOFMANN. 


As we have begun to discuss the dogma of the descensus 
Christi ad inferos, it seems to me that, in view of the 
importance of this doctrine, we should not break off our 
discussion too soon. Permit me then to lay before you my 
conviction on the subject in brief and aphoristic form, as 
I have only a short hour of leisure this evening for writing. 

Heaven is the place in which God reveals Himself in the 
unveiled glory of love. All through the Old Testament 
writings He manifests Himself there to supernatural beings 
only. Heaven is entirely empty of human beings, except 
that perhaps a seer in his ecstasy may be borne thither 
for a moment. | 

How different is the case in the New Testament! The 
apocalyptic seer beholds a countless multitude of blessed 
human beings before the throne. The resurrection has not 
yet taken place: but those who have died in the Lord are 
already seen in heaven as spirits, and as spirits in a state 
of perfection. There is even now a heavenly ecclesia 
triumphans. It is the body of those who have passed 
away in Christ which remains in a state of death, not their 
spirit, or (what is essentially the same) their soul. 

In the Old Testament body and soul returned to the 
earth, and both were bound with the bonds of death. In 
the New Testament, on the other hand, the body is indeed 
laid in the earth, but the soul takes its flight towards 
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heaven. ‘That the soul of one who here on earth has 
passed from death to life should, after its separation from 
the body, continue in a state of death is, no matter how 
pleasant we may imagine that state to be, contrary to the 
teaching of Scripture. The body alone has as yet no share 
in everlasting life, but the soul enjoys the treasure which 
here below it carried in an earthen vessel. 

The total transformation of the final state of humanity 
is the work of the Redeemer. He died that He might - 
indeed overcome the prince of death. The state of be- 
lievers after death stands in closest relation to the state of 
the dead Christ Himself. The words of Peter (Acts ii. 24), 
that God raised Him up, Avoas tas woivas Tod Pavarou, do not 
mean that the Lord continued in the pains or in the bonds 
of death up till the moment of His resurrection. How 
could that agree with His own words, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou 
be with Me in paradise’’? In paradise there can be no 
suffering of the pains of death, for it is the place of the 
blessed, although not heaven in the meaning we have given 
it above.” 

The resurrection of our Lord was the loosing of the 
bonds of death only as far as His body was concerned, 
although even His body had not seen corruption. But to 
His spirit or soul there happened that which has made it 
possible for us to live the life of blessed spirits between our 
death and resurrection. His spirit was at once snatched 
away from death, so that He descended into Hades, not as 
a dead, but as a living spirit, while yet His body rested in 
the grave, waiting for its resurrection. Hades had no power 
over Him. He tasted death, but not beyond the “it is 
finished.’ If He had tasted more deeply, His body must 
have seen corruption, like that of Lazarus. He was a prey 
to NNW in the sense of NW (Hades) just as little as He 
was a prey to MW in the sense of MMW (corruption). The 
words of David in Psalm xvi. 10 were fulfilled in Him in 
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the very sense in which they were meant by David. God 
did not leave His soul in Hades. But He descended into 
Hades, because His way to heaven of necessity led through 
the realm of Hades. Everywhere He established the new, 
while He fulfilled the old. And between His death and 
His resurrection He was in the state of one who, although 
He had not risen, was yet alive, that in all things He might 
have the pre-eminence. His descent into hell ended the 
reign of Hades for us, and created the blessed state ot 
TvevpwaTa OuKalwy TeTEeMELwmévwv, just as His resurrection 
is the foundation and the pledge of ours. 


These remarks, which express my firm conviction, founded 
as I believe on Scripture, are only meant to give you an 
opportunity of expressing your views on matters in regard 
to which your position is not quite clear to me. To speak 
frankly, you appear to me to favour the view that our state 
after death is a kind of soul-sleep, and your teaching as 
to our Lord’s descent into Hades seems to correspond 
with this. I should like to know how far you have been 
influenced in your views of the intermediate state by the 
glimpses given in the Apocalypse of heaven; in other words, 
whether we are agreed, that even now, when the resurrec- 
tion is still in the future, there is in heaven a triumphant 
Church of blessed spirits, who not only rest under the 
wings of love, but are in fully conscious, active communion 
with the Lord and one another. 

Do not be too brief in your reply to this, so that my 
doubts may be removed. 


P.§.—Before sending you my letter this morning, permit. 
me to remark, that those who have fallen asleep in faith 
may be called vexpo/, but, so to speak, per zeugma, because 
their body still awaits its resurrection. In the body they 
are dead, but in the spirit they live. Their spirits are be- 
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fore the throne, and serving Godin His temple. There is 
no wilderness for our spirits between Egypt and Canaan. 
The words of the psalmist (cxv. 17) are no longer true in 
the New Testament in their original meaning, because 
our Lord descended into Hades, thus taking the first step 
towards His resurrection. 


HoFMANN TO DELITZSCH. 


I am afraid we shall not come to an agreement on the 
subject of our Lord’s descent into hell. I cannot conceive it 
to mean anything else than that our Lord TONW 77°, which 
bears the same relation to the ‘‘ descent” of those who 
died before Him, as His death bears to theirs. But you 
speak of Christ’s descent as the first step to His resurrec- 
tion; and of such a descent, which would be something 
altogether different from that of those who died before 
Him, I can find no trace in Scripture, nor can I understand 
how He could have died, and yet in dying not have entered 
into Sheol. 

You escape from St. Peter’s words (Acts ii. 24), which I 
quoted against your view, by asserting that if they imply 
that our Lord remained in the bonds of death until His 
resurrection, they would not accord with the promise He — 
gave to the penitent thief. Allow me to point out, that, if 
this were so, the words would have no meaning at all. For 
the onmepov of the promise would altogether exclude the 
idea of being bound in the bonds of death. The loosing 
of the bonds must in that case have taken place at the very 
moment when they were laid upon Him, and the word 
Kpateta@ar would be used in the sense of seizing, and not 
of holding fast. But how am I to understand your own 
opinion? After saying, that St. Peter's words cannot be 
taken to mean that our Lord continued in the bonds of 
death until His resurrection, you go on to remark, that His 
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resurrection was the loosing of these bonds, although only 
“as far as the body was concerned.” If this is so, why 
might not St. Peter have meant that our Lord continued in 
the bonds of death until His resurrection, ie. ‘as far as 
the body was concerned ” ? 

You think then that Christ was in the bonds of death in 
the body only. His state after death would, according to 
this view, be a state of the body only, and He would not 
have died in the same sense in which other men die, 
whether those who fell asleep in faith before or after Him. 
For of the latter also we read, in Revelation xx. 4, that their 
souls become alive at the resurrection. These are the same 
souls that cry, ‘‘ How long!” under the heavenly altar of 
burnt-offering (Rev. vi. 9). 

As to whether I hold that those who have died in Christ 
are in a kind of soul-sleep, I need only point you to vol. 
ill., p. 182, of my Schriftbeweis. —But my teaching with 
regard to the ‘descent into hell” has nothing to do with 
any opinion as to our state after death, but is founded, as I 
believe, on Holy Scripture, and is in strict correspondence 
with my conception of the history of our Lord Himself. I 
prefer accordingly to keep to the fact itself, without digress- 
ing to the question of our state after death. 

I find that the Bible teaches that Christ, after He had 
become alive, whether with or without a body, descended 
into Hades. You however maintain that His spirit was 
delivered from death at the very moment of His dissolution, 
and that thus He entered Hades as a living being ; He did 


not taste of death beyond the ‘it is finished,” and was _ 


alive between His death and His resurrection. Do the 
words améOavev cal étnoev (Rom. xiv. 9) then represent two 
facts which occurred at the same moment? in His death — 
did He: pass into a state of life, by means of which His 
body also arose? Or do the words of Revelation u. 8, 
ds éyéveto vexpos, Kal éfnoev, mean, “He died in the body, 
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but was alive in the spirit’’? Or are we to understand 
éfmoev in both cases as referring only to the resurrection 
of His body? If this is so, I wonder why Scripture always 
speaks only of the death and resurrection of our Lord, and 
ignores altogether the fact which is incomparably more 
important than His resurrection, viz. His becoming alive 
immediately after death. I should have thought that our 
Lord’s work involved His entering into the same state after 
death into which our sin had delivered us, only that, as I 
said in a former letter, He was reserved for His resurrec- 
tion, which implied a distinction of state not only for His 
soul, but also for His body. Setting aside this distinction, 
I imagine that the state of Jesus Christ in death was like 
that of the beggar Lazarus. What Abraham and Abraham’s 
bosom were to Lazarus, that Christ was to the penitent 
thief; with Him he finds himself in paradise, although 
he is in the company of the dead, not only as regards the 
body, but as regards the soul. If Lazarus could be in 
Abraham’s bosom and at the same time in the bonds of 
death, the place where Jesus was might be the place of the 
tree of life, although He also was in the bonds of death. 
For, as I said, His state in death bore an equal relation to 
His dying and to His rising again, without necessarily 
being on that account a death of the body and a life of the 
soul, 

For the rest I refer you to my former letter, which you 
have not yet answered. 


DELITZSCH TO HOFMANN. 


You remind me of the letter you sent me before the last. 
I did not answer it, because I do not wish to carry on one 
campaign after another with you. If I understand your 
character rightly, you are not one to be driven from your 
position by the arguments of an opponent. But your 
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Opponent’s ideas lie hidden in your mind like seeds, and if 
you were to revise your system, you would accept much 
that you formerly denied. I am therefore content to be the 
sower, and not to strive after victory in a duel with you. 

Still, if you like, I am quite willing to return to your 
previous letter. In any case, we cannot yet pass from 
the consideration of these matters to others. They are 
infinitely important in themselves, and the discussion of 
them occupies no less than three not inconsiderable portions 
of the three volumes of your work. 

First of all, lei me say a word as to that which you 
yourself admit to be an important distinction in our way 
of looking at the words of Scripture. To come back to this 
general point once more is for me a necessity of the heart, 
and appears even a sacred duty. You draw a radical dis- 
tinction between the assumptions of Scripture teaching and 
the conclusions which are drawn from it, and Scripture 
teaching itself. I utterly disapprove of this distinction. 
It rests on scientific, but not on biblical grounds. For as 
Scripture, according to 2 Timothy iii. 16, is profitable in 
all its parts mpos dsdacxadiav, it must be instructive in 
every part and provide material for instruction. But you 
make it your business to narrow the instructive material, 
and to represent that which lies on the one side and on the 
other as extra-biblical current assumption or self-evident 
deduction. Is it only my feelings, or is it Christian sense 
and Christian conscience, which this method wounds ? 

In all three portions of your Schriftbeweis you begin 
by making a tabula rasa of all that might be called Scrip- 
ture teaching on the points concerned. 

In vol. i., p. 490, where you go on to consider the aubien 
of our state after death, you begin by saying, ‘‘ Little as - 
Scripture teaches us about what it is to die, it teaches no 
more about the state after death.”” My whole mind revolts 
against this assertion. For I know without Scripture what 
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is the outward appearance of death, but of its nature I 
know nothing except from the Scripture. And as to the 
condition which awaits the man who dies out of Christ, and 
which awaited those who died before Him, I should know 
absolutely nothing definite, were it not that Scripture 
taught me. The idea of Hades, does indeed exist as a 
popular notion outside the range of the Bible, but I should 
have no assurance that this idea is not a delusion, were it 
not that Scripture taught me. The Bible teaches even 
where it only assumes and deduces. « It teaches both where 
it confirms that which could be learned without it, and 
where it draws conclusions from its own premisses. 


In vol. ii., p. 473, you strike the same note, and assert 


that Scripture contains no doctrine as to the descent of 
Christ into Hades. From the fact that the Lord died, and 
rose again on the third day, we may indeed conclude that 
in the meantime He was ina state of death. But should 
we know without Scripture how to conceive of this state 
of death? I mean (because I am now setting aside our 
difference of view) that He was év 7) xapdia tis yijs, @.e. in 
Hades, but that notwithstanding this He was in paradise. 
Further, should we know without Scripture that He did 
not enter into the company of the dead, without producing 
an effect upon them, and what this effect was? I refer 
to your remark on p. 492: that the opening of the way out 
of death, which was proclaimed by the earthquake which 
rent the rocks and opened graves, was accompanied by 
the actual resurrection of certain holy men. 

In all this Scripture teaches that in the time between His 
death and His resurrection Jesus was not (as one might be 
tempted to gather from a onesided view of Luke xxiii. 43) 
caught away in spirit to God in heaven, but was in the 
kingdom of death, yet not without signs of His living 
power, which proclaimed Him the conqueror of Hades. 
_ From your own argument in the Schriftbeweis, although 
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the existing doctrinal material is greatly reduced in volume, 
it follows that, even for you, Scripture teaches much more 
than is contained in the colourless sentence with which you 
begin on p. 473. That sentence gains colour and definite- 
ness from the passages of Scripture which you then exa- 
mine. Supposing however that, even without the witness 
of Scripture, you could draw these conclusions for your- 
self, every one has not skill for such a gnosis. Scripture 
unfolds its premisses for the vio, and this unfolding 
teaches us truths which, rightly considered, extend far 
beyond anything we could gather for ourselves. 

In vol. iii., p. 462, we have the old assertion: no teach- 
ing as to the state of those who have died in Christ. And 
at the close of this section you explain (p. 488) : 

“ All that we find to have any bearing on this matter is mere self- 
evident deduction from the spiritual fact of the new birth and the 
historical fact of the second coming of Christ.in its connexion with the 
natural event of death ; and the entire distinction between the state of 
Old and New Testament believers after death, which has come before 
us in the passages expounded, rests solely on the fact that the New 
Testament believers enjoy a communion with God which is really a 


communion with the Man Jesus Christ, who has passed through death 
to God and has been glorified by His resurrection.” 


I know, dear friend, your deep reverence for the word of 
God, but I could not blame any one not so well acquainted 
with you who should think the word “self-evident”’ showed 
a lack of that humility we owe to the word of God, and of 
the decorum we should maintain in dealing with it. In 
one of your former letters you said, that all those facts 
which we believe have become known to us by the evidence 
of Scripture. It is not otherwise with that fact which you 
call “self-evident.” The enlightened understanding recog- 
nises indeed that it must necessarily follow from the great 
principles of redemptive work. But Scripture itself draws : 
the deduction, and in doing so gives us doctrinal teaching 

no less than when it reveals the great principles themselves. 
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All the more does it teach us when it reveals the state 
of New Testament believers after death, not merely in 
general, but in many side-circumstances which we may not 
gather into the general idea. What will be the place in 
which the departed spirits and souls abide under the pro- 
tection of the communion of Christ? Will their state 
resemble slumber? or will they be fully conscious and active 
both towards God and towards other holy beings. How 
will they find temporary compensation for the body which 
is yet wanting to them? Will they remember their life 
on earth? Do they know of the events which transpire in 
the world? All these questions Scripture answers; and in 
the answer gives us teaching which we should receive all 
the more gratefully, because we now possess a much more 
certain knowledge of those matters which it concerns us to 
know, than if the answer were left to be discovered by our 
own understanding, which, even when enlightened, is still 
only too capable of error. And in all cases where the 
things of the world to come are mentioned under earthly 
forms (as, ¢.g., Matthew xxvi. 29), or are presented to the 
view (as, ¢.g., Revelation v. 11), I find disclosures which, 
although it is impossible for us to translate them into the 
super-sensual, may still be viewed as object-lessons, which 
tell us more than the keenest abstractions of our discursive 
thinking. For John, the greatest seer, is in truth also the 
greatest theologian. 

Iam aware that the danger peculiar to my disposition 
is to find more taught in Scripture than it actually teaches, 
although I take pains carefully to separate my own pos- 
sibly erroneous ideas from the definite points of departure 
laid down in Scripture. But in your whole work you are 
flying away from doctrine; and since you strive to bring the 
actual teaching of the Bible on the same level with your 
whole doctrinal system, many a solid piece of scriptural 
instruction falls a prey to your constantly renewed genera- 
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lizations. For instance, the whole hierarchia calestis— 
archangels, seraphim, cherubim, etc.—are gathered up by 
you into the general conception of a multiplicity of spirits 
which work in the manifold powers of the corporeal world ; 
while I, when I hear the apostle distinguish between 
ayyerot, apxai, dvvduecs, etc., gather, in spite of my inca- 
pacity to understand these lofty matters, that there must 
be graded classes of these heavenly spirits. And in all your 
writings you have such a tone of certainty, that it almost 
seems as if you thought it impossible that you might be 
wrong. I know that this certainty is the natural accom- 
paniment of your keenness of insight, the results of which 
I admire in the immense extent of the ground you cover. 
But, apart from the fact of salvation, of which our own 
experience is a pledge and guarantee, we know only in part, 
and even your keenness sees only ov’ écomtpou év aiviypate ; 
and for this reason an admixture of scepticism, as I venture 
to think, would only serve to increase its value. 


I draw a line here, for, instead of sending you the above 
as a separate letter, my criticism is going to hold you 
still longer. I know, even apart from this interchange of 
letters, that, along with that self-assurance which seems to 
me excessive, you have the gift of patiently enduring sharp 
opposition; and from this it is clear, that your concern is 
for truth, and not for the fulfilment of your own opinions. 
In the letter before your last you say: “It is on your own 
responsibility that you make Acts ii. 24 mean anything 
more than that Jesus was in the bonds of death until, at 
‘His resurrection, the bonds with which death had not been 
able to hold Him were loosed.” I answer, first, by referring © 
to your own perfectly correct remark in vol. i., p. 482, 
of your Schriftbeweis: ‘‘ According as the state of one 
who has died in Christ is considered in one or other con- 
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nexion (i.e. the spiritual or bodily) we find it distinguished 
as a state of life or death. The dead man is both with 
Christ in heaven and with the dead in Hades, as a disem- 
bodied ego with Christ, while his body remains in the 
kingdom of death.” - If I apply this to Christ, St. Peter's 
words, that God raised Him up, having loosed the bonds 
of death, are fully explained, by the assumption that, until 
His resurrection, He was in the bonds of death in the body, 
though not in the spirit. 

I am quite willing to take upon myself the responsibility 
of thus limiting the sense of Acts 1. 24 (even in connexion 
with the quotation from the Psalms in ver. 27), for I am 
under the protection of an even more definite statement 
of St. Peter; zz. 1 Peter iii. 18-20. In proceeding to dis- 
cuss this passage, I cannot conceal my pleasure, that your 
argument in the Schriftbeweis brings to light a great deal 
more scriptural teaching with reference to the xataPBacus 
ets adov, than your doctrine of the transitional character 
of the state of Christ in death might lead one to expect. 
For when you repeat these words of the creed in public 
worship every Sunday, ‘‘He descended into hell,’ the 
benedictus of pp. 489 and 491 of your work may come to 
mind in connexion with them: ‘‘ Praise be to Him who 
through His descent turned Abraham’s bosom into para- 
dise, and in the midst of death revealed Himself to the dead 
as the Prince of life!’’ Relying on Luke xxiii. 43 and 
Matthew xxvii. 51-58, you also admit that Jesus did not 
enter Hades without effecting a change in Hades, and 


exercising His life-giving power upon the dead. I seem. 


indeed to bring your inmost thoughts to light when I say, 
“The descent of the Redeemer made His exit from death 
possible; His resurrection made it actual; both together 
revealed it to the world.” . 

When I consider how far we are agreed, I cannot share the 
hopeless view which is expressed at the beginning of your 
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last letter on this subject. In my judgment, the general 
root-idea of 1 Peter iii. 18-20, if we understand the passage 
as referring to the descent of the incarnate Lord, contains 
nothing to which you can object. I venture to go even 
further. If you could see your way to accept this passage 
as referring to the descent into Hades, you and I would be 
in a closer agreement than I have been able to form with 
Wiesinger, Von Zezschwitz, and Von Ottingen. For I cannot 
accept the Lutheran view—opposed to the Roman Catholic 
on this matter,—although it has the authority of Thomasius, 
and was sanctioned by an anathema of the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 381; viz. that the reductio anime et corporis 
preceded the descensus, and that we should thus distinguish 
between two descensus, one being the natural consequence 
of death, and the other the prelude of resurrection. I prefer 
to adopt the view which obtains in the Greek Church, 
according to which the spirit (or soul) of Christ, personally 
united as it was with the Divine nature, is considered as 
the subject of descensus, and I agree with your remark on 
p. 474: “* The words which follow év @ wopeu@eis exnputev 
refer to a preaching on the part of Christ in which He used 
the medium of spirit rather than of flesh ; and we are not 
told that He went and preached in the state which is 
indicated by the words fworounfets mvevpati.” I also quite 
agree with your preceding remark, on the antithesis @ava-— 
Todels pev capxi Sworonbels dé mvevpatr; namely, that 
the life He had resumed, and which was now held under 
spiritual conditions, must be understood as belonging to the 
entire Man Jesus, both as regards His body and His soul. 
The {wovotnows which the apostle means would thus-be 
one and the same with éyepous and avacracis. I maintain 
only that our Lord, having descended into Hades, mani+ 
fested Himself év rvevuare to the spirits in prison, and that 
(in Giider’s words) this spiritual (not yet bodily) self-mani- 
festation is a point of special importance in the perfecting 
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process by which the Divine-human person of Christ 
attained the form of the c@ua rhs d0&ns which alone was 
adequate for it. For I admit that you are right, in thinking 
that év & relates more nearly to éxjpufev than to mopevders, 
since the words are not pos ta év gudaky mvevpata, but 
trois év dudaxy mvevuacw. This ropeveis, t.c. evidently eis 
aéov, is equivalent to KataBds eis ddov, and (as Thomasius 
has shown) the antithesis to wopevOels eis odpavoy (ver. 22); 
for adns (puAaxkyH) and ovpavos are polaric opposites. 

You still maintain however that the apostle is speaking 
of Christ’s preaching before His incarnation to the race that 
perished in the flood. In recommendation of this view it 
must certainly be granted that you do not hold it alone, 
for Wiesinger quotes a long list of expositors (p. 228) who 
maintained it also. And the problem as to why it was 
precisely the generation that perished in the flood that 
heard the preaching in Hades is solved by this theory 
simply because it is set aside altogether. That is the very 
purpose of the interpretation. It does not take the text of 
Scripture frankly as it stands. It cuts the knot; but the 
solution is altogether incredible, whether we consider the 
language or the subject matter. 

When the apostle says, ‘‘ Christ went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison,” he means (unless we suppose 
that he makes use of language to conceal, rather than to 
explain his thought) (1) that Christ went to the abode of 
these spirits; and (2) that He preached to them on that 
very spot. And when he adds dzrevOjoaci rote dre, x.7.d., he 
describes these spirits more minutely, telling the cause of 
their imprisonment and the motive of the preaching that 
was addressed to them. The word wore places their dis- 
obedience in a past lying on the other side of the éxypu£ev : 
‘the spirits in prison which in time past were disobedient,’ 
etc. It is true that éxnpuFev dneOjcacr, taken by itself, 
might mean, “He preached, but they did not obey”; but 


the wore makes it impossible to assume that the preaching 
and the refusal to obey occurred at the same time, in which 
case the word would have been tore. The aorist participle 
undoubtedly takes a past-perfect meaning from the word 
TTOTE, 

But if we look at the sense of the passage, it is equally 
impossible to consider the preaching as having been “a 
message of Christ during the 120 years of grace to the 
generation of the flood.” Preaching is a personal action. 
But Jesus Christ is pre-existent in Old Testament history 
only in Jehovah the God of redemption, whose purpose it 
is to become incarnate, and in the angel of Jehovah, who, 
as a manifestation of God, is Himself a pre-revelation of 
the incarnation. This is the explanation of such sayings as 
that Isaiah saw Jesus Christ (chap. vi.), that the spirit of 
Christ was in the prophets; that Moses chose the shame 
of Christ rather than the treasures.of Egypt; that Christ 
was the rock which followed Israel: for the rock, out of 
which Israel drank in the first and again in the fortieth year 
after the exodus, was, spiritually interpreted, the presence 
of the God of salvation, who is in truth TNW 7)¥ (3X). 
You and I agree that Christ was not otherwise pre-existent 
in Old Testament history than in Jehovah, who had the 
incarnation already in view. Granting this, the interpre- 
tation that Christ, who was put to death in the flesh, but- 
raised in the spirit, went in the spirit and preached to the 
spirits of those men who were alive in Noah’s time, but 
who are now in prison, appears to me altogether unwarran- 
table. In the first place, it is strange that Christ should — 
have been the subject of preaching which warned them of — 
the impending judgment, but had no connexion with God’s 
plan of salvation which was fulfilled in the future life of 
Christ. Next, Genesis vi. throws no light on the Christo- 
logical idea of the apostle, is contrary to the universal 
rule, when Old Testament facts and sayings are referred 
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to Christ; there is not even a reference to a descent of 
Jehovah, which might explain ropevOeis. In the third place, 
we might have expected that in this mention of the preach- 
ing as the act of Christ, the human instrument would have 
been named; but, as if in direct defiance of this interpre- 
tation, Noah is only incidentally alluded to in ver. 20. And, 
lastly, the prophetic preaching of the Old Testament might 
be cited as that of the mrvedua Xpicrod witnessing to itself; 
but why the apostle should have gone so far as to look 
upon this Noachic preaching as the personal action of Christ 
ev Tvevpate is to my mind quite incomprehensible. 

The question now arises, What was the nature of the 
preaching of Christ in Hades? Von Ottingen gives an 
answer to this question in his treatise De Peccato in Spiri- 
tum Sanctum, which is perhaps the wisest word he has 
said in this connexion: ‘‘ Christus «nptoowy non potest nisi 
se ipsum predicare.”’ There is here, so far as I see, no 
risking of the analogia fidei; for the reference is to men 
who died before Christ, and for whom, so far as they were 
capable of receiving salvation, the self-revelation of Christ 
in Hades did exactly the same thing that great deed of 
the resurrection of all who have fallen asleep in Christ does 
(according to a fine passage in Weissagung und Erfiillung) 
for the other great multitude of the dead. 

The further question occurs, Why was it precisely the 
generation of the flood to whom Christ preached? I believe 
that you could answer this question better than I, if you 
would only seriously attempt to deal with it; for you area 
master in the art of discovering and stating with precision 
the connexion of the chain of ideas. The apostle, as it 
seems to me, passes from discussing the Christian duty of 
willingness to confess and to suffer to speak of Christ, the 
great pattern of both. He points to Him who suffered the 
just for the unjust, and who did not neglect to preach, #.e. 
bear witness of Himself, even to the race who for their 
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stubborn disobedience perished in the flood ; to Him who, 
after suffering death and descending into Hades, entered as 
the risen God-Man on a life of Divine glory in heaven, 
transcending even that of the angels. It seems to me that 
some such answer to the question why the generation of the 
flood, to which he refers elsewhere in his epistle, should be 
specially mentioned here. But even granting that these 
two questions must remain as insoluble riddles, to my mind 
there can be no doubt whatever that, to the mind of a 
candid expositor, the apostle’s words can refer only to a 
proclamation of Himself made by Christ in the intermediate 
state, in Hades, and before His resurrection. In vers. 
18-22 the apostle passes in review all the phases of the 
existence of our Lord, from His passion to His throne. 


—— 
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THE BLADE OF GRASS. 


“ He will pass away like the blade of grass; for the sun arose with a scorching 
wind, amd withered wp the grass, and the flower thereof fell off, and the grace 
of its fexmn perished. Sp also shall the rich man be blighted in his ways.”— 
Tamms b. 1Q, U1. 


Ser. Jams plays the fabulist, or historian, in these verses, 
and narrates the sad end of a certain blade of grass. He 
warns the rich man that he will fade and perish like this 
blade of grass; amd in the Greek, throughout the warning, —__ 
he uses the historical temse, the past tense. His words . 
should be rendered “the sun arose and scorched up the 
grass,” mot “the sum rises and scorches up the grass” 
“the flower thereof jell off,” not falls off’; and “the grace 
of its form perished,” not “perishes.” Obviously he is 
_narradting a past event; he is telling the story of a certain ~~ 
famous blade of grass, which grew, flourished, and withered 
. away, long before he wrote. : 
:. In whose field then did this grass srow? All the com- F 
mentators reply, “Im that of the prophet Isaiah.” St. 
James is here falling back on Old Testament words which __ 
would be familiar to the Jews for whom he wrote, words : 
which his story would be sure to recall to their minds, 
though they may not immediately recall them to ours. aed 
oo emeeebetapetgns Depa nape anes g 
ee ee Tocca ; 
naturally divides itself into (1) the Rhos ae he 
le of Grass, and @) the Moral of that Story. 
) b The Sey of the Blade of en bam i 
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coming conscious of a certain tender beauty in them. It 
is not simply that their leading thought, the transitoriness 
of human life, is in itself a most pathetic thought; but the 
words seem to set themselves to a plaintive music, and 
the refrain, ‘‘Grass withers, flowers fade,’ goes singing 
through our brain in mournful numbers, quickening pathetic 
memories of beauty blighted, wounded affection, ‘‘the 
tender grace of days that are dead,” the bright but broken 
promise of defeated hopes, the clear, happy dawn of lives 
soon clouded in disastrous eclipse or quenched in the dark- 
ness of death. As we listen to the prophet, imagination 
stirs and works; we see the broad, pleasant field bathed in 
sunlight, fanned with sweet airs, thick with verdant grass, 
gay with the purely tinted, fragrant wild flowers which 
clothe the grass as with the robes of a king; and then we 
feel the fierce, hot blast sweep across the field, under whose 
breath the grass withers, the bright flowers fade, and all 
that teeming life, all that exquisite and varied beauty, is 
swallowed up of death. Who does not feel at times that 
that is a true picture of human life? Who does not feel 
that the very moment we detach ourselves from the throng 
and lift our thoughts to the height from which alone it can 
be truly seen, how brief our life is, how frail, how transitory ; 
that the generations of men rise, and fall, and pass away, 
just as the grass springs and withers, just as the flowers 
bloom and fade? And remembering how, in this field, 
every separate blade of grass and every fragile flower has 
its own little world of hopes and fears, joys and pains, who 
can fail to be saddened as he beholds them withered by a 
breath, their early promise unfulfilled, their goodliness not 
ripening to its maturity ? 

Touching and beautiful in themselves, as an exquisite 
expression of a most pathetic fact, these words take new 
force so soon as we connect them with the circumstances 


in and for which they were spoken. The prophet Isaiah, 
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whose main duty hitherto had been to denounce the judg- 
ments of God on the sins of Israel, to foretell that bitter 
captivity in Babylon which seemed to strike a fatal blow at 
all the Hebrew hopes, now receives a new series of visions, 
a new and happier duty. The eternal Spirit carries him on 
to that distant point of time at which the Jews shall have 
reached the term of their captivity, and will start on their 
return across the sands and the rocky defiles of the inter- 
vening “desert” to their native land. He is to “speak 
comfortably” to them, to assure them that their iniquity 
ig pardoned, their sin put away, that the years of their 
bondage are told and gone. As the prophet broods over 
the vision with a joy too deep for words, the silence is 
abruptly broken as by the voice of a trumpet—‘ Hark! 
a herald!’’ In the herald he recognises the servant and 
ambassador of the great King. Another message of com- 
fort has come to him from heaven. And the message, 
delivered in the curt, imperative tones of the herald, is: 
“Prepare ye a way for Jehovah in the wilderness; make 
smooth in the desert a highway for our God. Let every 
valley be raised, and every mountain be levelled; and let 
the rough places be made smooth, and the rockledges a 
plain; and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh see it.” This divine proclamation teaches the prophet 
to look for the return of the exiled Jews under the form 
of a royal progress. The great King, followed by His 
hosts, is about to cross the wilderness which lies between 
Babylon and Jerusalem. ‘To prepare the way before Him 
and them, the valleys must be filled up, the rough, difficult 
gorges must be made smooth, rocks and hills be levelled 
with the plain. When the royal highway is ready, the 
King will come, His subjects in His train, and there shall 
be so wonderful a display of the divine Majesty and Grace 
_ that “all flesh shall see it,’’ even to the ends of the earth. 
In other words, whatever hindered, or threatened to hinder, 
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the emancipation and return of the Jews from Babylon 
should be taken out of the way, and all the perils of their 
passage through the desert be happily overcome. 

The herald having delivered his message, there is once 
more silence in the prophet’s soul. But again the silence 
is broken, and he cries with deepening wonder, “Hark! a 
Voice!’’ and now it is the voice of the great King Himself. 
It arrests the feet of the departing herald with the com- 
mand “‘Cry’’; z.e. proclaim. But the herald has discharged 
his commission: he has nothing more to proclaim. In his 
embarrassment ‘he turns and asks, ‘ What shall I ery?” 
And the divine Voice replies: ‘‘ All flesh is grass, and all 
the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field. Grass 
withers, flowers fade, when the breath of the Lord bloweth 
on them. Surely the people are grass. Grass withers, 
flowers fade; but the word of our God will stand for ever.” 

The first proclamation had closed-with the promise that 
the glory of the Lord should be so signally displayed that 
“all flesh”? should see it; that is, all the great heathen 
world. The second proclamation commences with “ all 
flesh is grass’’; the great heathen world, stable and im- 
posing as it looked, was transient; all its bravery would 
wither beneath the breath of the Lord, like the field of 
grass before the hot blast of the desert. 

These surely were very “‘comfortable’”’ words for the 


Jews. To them it could not fail to be good tidings of great . 


joy to hear that the vast heathen empires, by which they 
had been so cruelly tortured and oppressed, were but as 
grass; to hear that God so cared for them, a few poor 


thousand captives, that He would ‘‘ blow upon”’ the massive a 


and enormous kingdoms of the Hast, and cause them to 


wither away in His anger. In such a message as this they ~— 


would exult and rejoice. But they must not forget that 
they too are men, that they too are frail and transient in 
themselves, that they can only endure as they fashion them- 
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selves on the word of God, which endureth for ever. And 
therefore the herald was to repeat and vary his message. 
“ All flesh is grass’’—all the great heathen races ; but also 
“this people is grass,’ a grass which withers like the rest. 
Like their neighbours, the Jews were in a constant flux, 
vexed by constant change. One generation came, and 
another went. Their life, vexed with perpetual changes 
while it lasted, never continuing in one stay, was soon over 
and gone. Their only hope lay in obedience to the divine 
word, in appropriating that word, in steeping their life in 
it till it became enduring as the word itself. 

This then is the noble passage which St. James had in 
his mind when he told his story of a certain famous blade 
of grass that had been scorched by the heat of the sun, till 
the flower thereof fell off, and the grace of its form perished, 
He was thinking of the field which Isaiah had depicted 
centuries ago, of the grass which grew in it and had long 
since withered away; of the mighty Babylonian empire 
which their fathers held to be as solid and enduring as the 
mountains, but which had now sunk into a mere heap of 
ruins ; of the generation which had returned to Jerusalem, 
with joy upon their heads, to recommence a national life 
which was now fast drawing to a close. All these had 
passed and gone; they had withered like grass, faded like 
the flowers that clothe the grass; the place that had known 
them would know them no more for ever. And thus, by 
recalling the history of the past to his readers, the holy 
apostle gave new force to his warning on the frailty of 
human life, the instability of worldly fortune. 

2. Here then we come on the Moral of this Story. St. 
James is not content with a lesson so large and general as 
had contented Isaiah. He has a special and more definite 
purpose in view in telling the story which called up 
memories, prophetic and historic, from the past. As he 
had taken a single blade of grass out of Isaiah’s broad field, 
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so he selects one man, or one class of men, for special 
warning. The blade of grass reminds us that human life 
soon withers, that human fortune often withers even before 
the man dies. Yes; but it also reminds us that some men 
wither even while they retain the full vigour of their life, 
and their good fortune abides. The rich man ‘ withers in 
his ways,’ in his goings to and fro along the lines of his 
traffic, before his health is touched, before his wealth is 
touched. And therefore, argues St. James, the rich man 
should rejoice when his riches use their wings and fly 
away. The alternative the apostle places before him is 
this: Let the wealth wither that the man may live, or let 
the man wither amid the abundance of his wealth. 

"Tis a hard saying! but, before we reject it as too hard 
for practical use, let us clearly understand what it means. 
James had just said, ‘‘ Let the brother of low degree rejoice 
in that he is lifted up, but the rich in that he is brought 
low.’ And, as we have seen, we are bound by every sound 
canon of interpretation, and by the whole scope of the 
apostle’s argument, to take these terms in their plain, literal 
sense. The poor man is to be glad when he is tried by 
riches, and the rich man is to be glad when he is tried by 
poverty. St. James is arguing that trial, and trial of the 
most searching kind, is good for every good man, that it 
helps to make him perfect, that it prepares him to receive 
the crown of life. And because great reverses of fortune 
are among the severest tests of character, he would have 
the poor good man welcome wealth, and the rich good man 
welcome poverty. so! 

Now, however much we may dislike the injunction, or 
part of it, can we deny that it is based on a true, on a 
Christian, view of human life? Are not sudden and large — 
reverses of condition severe and searching tests of character ? 
Does it not take a very good poor man to ride straight to 
God when he is set on horseback, and a very good rich man 
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not to ‘break down” when he is ‘‘ brought low”? We 
may not fear riches for ourselves, but do we not fear them 
for our neighbour? If a poor brother suddenly becomes 
rich, are we not afraid that he may grow worldly and self- 
indulgent and “stuck up’? If he bear this test well, if 
he retain his humility, his soberness, his spirituality of 
mind, do we not account him capable of meeting almost 
any test by which character can be tried? On the other 
hand, do we not fear poverty for ourselves and for our 
friends? If a rich brother, reduced from affluence to 
penury, is no more ashamed of his penury than he was 
proud of his affluence; if he is patient, content, cheerful, 
as, with failing strength, he addresses himself to new, diffi- 
cult, ill-remunerated toils, and can greet with a smile the 
swallow-flight of friends who valued him only for what he 
was ‘worth’? to them, do we not pronounce him a well 
nigh perfect man ? 

So far as this then we must admit St. James to be right. 
Great reverses of fortune ave very searching and conclusive 
tests of character. And can we expect a Christian teacher 
to bid us grieve over any reverse by which our character 
is tested, matured, perfected? In the Christian view of 
life character is of supreme importance; circumstances, 
easy or uneasy, are of value only as they serve to form, 
purge, elevate, and strengthen it; for on the character we 
form our welfare, here and hereafter, depends. No doubt 
wealth is very pleasant if we can use it wisely, and poverty 


very unpleasant if we have not learned to bear it well and | 


to get from it the good which God intended it to yield. 
But what is infinitely better than either is that true manli- 
ness which makes us equal to either fate, that true godliness 
which enables us to welcome any condition, any change 
that will strengthen us in virtue, in goodness, in charity. 
The wealth and the poverty will soon pass, but the 
character will remain, and will determine our destiny. 
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Therefore it is that the wise man says, ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
brought on thee take cheerfully, and be patient when thou 
art brought to low estate; for gold is tried in the fire, and 
acceptable men in the furnace of adversity.” And therefore 
the inspired apostle says in precisely the same spirit, ‘‘ Let 
the brother of low degree rejoice when he is lifted up, but 
the rich when he is brought low.” 

Does any one object, ‘“‘ It may be easy enough for a poor 
man to be glad when he gets rich ; but how is a rich man to 
rejoice when he becomes poor? You ask too much of us, 
more than it is in man to give.”’ I reply: ‘ You are not 
speaking, and you know that you are not speaking, from 
the Christian point of view, in the spirit of Him who, when 
He was rich, for our sakes became poor. You are putting 
circumstances before character, transitory gains and plea- 
sures before abiding and eternal realities. Nay, you are 
not speaking from your own best-selves, and your own 
highest point of view; for the very men whom you most 
admire are not the men who put money first, or any kind 
of gain or pleasure, but the men who put God first, and 
duty, and truth; and the moments in their lives which you 
most admire are precisely those in which they sacrificed 
their personal interests to the common good, or preferred 
the cause of truth and righteousness to all the joys and gifts 
of the world. And what do you admire them for save that 
you may imitate them?”’ 

But if any one should plead, ‘“‘It is surely very hard to 


_ be honestly and sincerely glad, to count it all joy, when loss 


and pain come upon us”: what can any man, witha heart _ 
in hig breast, reply but, ‘‘ Yes, surely it ¢s very hard, 50 
hard that we shall never do it except as we possess ours 
selves more and more fully of the Spirit of Christ and of ~ 
God, and receive grace on grace. Heaven is very high: 
how are we to reach it save by climbing? It 2s most 
difficult to raise these frail, sinful natures of ours into the 
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noble characters of Freier but does a difficult task 
grow easier because we shut our eyes on it, or if we either 
neglect or postpone it?” 

St. James himself felt that the latter half of his injunction 
was hard to flesh and blood; in demanding that the rich 
man should rejoice whenever he is brought low, he felt that 
he was imposing a very severe test on character, a very 
heavy strain on virtue. And that, I suppose, is why he 
told his story of the blade of grass, to which at last we come 
back. What he meant was I think to this effect: ‘‘ You 
remember the prophet Isaiah’s field of grass, and how it 
withered beneath the scorching heat, so that the flower 
thereof fell off, and the grace of its form perished. The rich 
man is often like a blade of that grass. The sun of pro- 
sperity shines on him more hotly than he can bear ; all the 
promise and beauty of his nature fade beneath the scorch- 
ing heat; he withers in his ways, in the multitude and 
perplexity of his schemes and pursuits: his fortune grows, 
but the man decays, dies before his time, dies even long 
before he ceases to breathe and traffic.” 

Is not that a true picture, and a sad one? All flesh is 
as grass; we must all needs die; and this fact is sad enough 
in some of its aspects; but it is sadder still that many of 
us should be as grass which will expose itself to the heat 
it might escape, which will tolerate no cloud, welcome no 
cooling wind, and fades and dies while the rest of the field 
is still green and fragrant. Yet do we not all know men 
_who give themselves to the mere task of accumulating 
wealth with a devotion so excessive that in very deed the 
man does die out of them long before they die: men who 
neglect the duties and charities of home, put aside all that 
makes life fair and graceful and noble, repress their spiritual 
energies and affections, and hardly give a thought to heaven, 
or to the kingdom of heaven, till they have utterly unfitted 
themselves to enter it? As you watch them year by year, 
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do you not see them growing more and more sordid and 
unspiritual in their aims, with a fiercer greed for gain, with 
fewer scruples as to how they get it, their tasks and schemes 
so multiplying on their hands, so incessantly occupying and 
taxing their powers, that they have no leisure, no taste, 
for reading, for thought, for prayer, for aspiration, for any 
but a purely doctrinal or a purely formal religion, if any 
profession of religion be maintained? Are these spiritual 
creatures in training for an immortal life? Nay; they are 
rich men withering away in their ways, merging and losing 
themselves in their affairs. 

Douglas Jerrold, one of our keenest wits and satirists, 
has depicted ‘‘a man made of money.’’ He had only to 
put his hand into his breast to find it full of banknotes; 
but as he draws away note after note, he drains away his 
vitality ; he dwindles and pines amid his vast schemes and 
luxuries month by month, till he wastes into a mere shadow, 
till the very shadow disappears. The picture is hardly a 
satire, ij is so mere a commonplace. Every day we live 
we may see men dying of wealth, all that is manly, all that 
is fine and pure and noble in character, perishing as their 
fortunes grow. On every side, in every field, we may see 
St. James’s blade of grass withering beneath the heat of 
the sun, its flower falling, its grace perishing. 


The warning comes home to us in this age as in few | ~ 


previous eras of the world; for our whole life is so rapid 
and intense, our business is such a strenuous and exhausting 
competition, we are solicited by so many schemes for our 
own advancement, or for the good of the town in which 
we dwell, or for the benefit of the commonwealth of which. 
we form part, that it is almost impossible to make leisure 
for thought, for a quiet enjoyment of what we have gained, 
or for those religious meditations and exercises on which 
our spiritual health in large measure depends. We are 
literally withering away in our ways, so many are the 
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paths we have to tread, so rapid the pace we have to main- 
tain, so scorching and tainted the atmosphere we breathe. 
And hence, whether we are rich, or seeking riches, or are 
labouring with anxious and fretting care for a bare compe- 
tence, we all need to take heed to the warning which speaks 
to us as to men; i.e. as to spiritual and immortal creatures, 
children of God and heirs of eternity. If we would not 
suffer this world, which holds us by ties so many, so strong, 
and so exacting, to crush all high spiritual manhood out of 
us, we must set ourselves to be in this world as Christ was 
in the world. He neglected no duty, refused no innocent 
delight, loved, when He could, to sit at feasts, with friendly 
faces round Him and good fare on the board, insomuch 
that His enemies denounced Him as a glutton and a wine- 
bibber ; and yet, in all things, He made it His meat and 
His drink to do His Father’s will. He was content and 
cheerful even when He had not where to lay His head. He 
could refuse all the kingdoms of the world that He might 
worship God and serve Him alone. He could rejoice even 
in His unparalleled sorrows for the joy set before Him, the 
joy of being perfect as His Father in heaven was perfect. 
Let the mind that was in Christ be in us also; let us culti- 
vate His preference of duty to pleasure, of service to gain, 
of doing good to getting good; and instead of withering 
away in our ways, we shall find every path in which we 
walk a path of life, a path that leads us home. 
Grass withers ; 
Flowers fade: 
But the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 


, Db. Cox. 
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INDICATIONS OF TRANSLATION (continued). 


At who have had experience in conducting examinations 
in foreign languages are fully aware that when a word 
has several meanings, more or less closely connected, the 
different translators are well nigh certain to exhaust all 
the possible meanings in their endeavours to reproduce 
the foreign word in their own language. In our February 
paper we selected several cases in which the same tendency 
was observable in the two translations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures presented to us respectively in the Septuagint 
and the New Testament quotations. One other instance 
may be quoted here, as a fitting introduction to our pre- 
sent paper. It is the memorable passage in Isaiah liii. 4, 
“Surely He hath borne (NW3) our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.’ Now the word NW is one of the most equivocal 
of all Hebrew words; it possesses remarkable variety of 
shades of meaning, and the translators of our Authorized 
Version, who often seem bent on displaying the vast re- 
sources of the English language, and prompted by a desire 
to deal fairly with competing synonyms, translate this one 
Hebrew verb by no less than forty-one distinct English 
words, of which the favourites, according to Dr. Young’s 
Analytical Concordance, are “to bear,’ which occurs 156 
times ; “‘ lift up,’ 187 times; ‘“‘ take up,” 116; “carry,” 25. 
Knowing this tendency, we are quite prepared to find the 
passage in Isaiah variously translated in our Greek versions. 


6 
LXX. of Isa, liii.4: obros ras dpaptias jay pepe 
He carries (or bear's) our sins. 


1 Pet. ii. 24: Os Tas GpapTias HuaV aitos avnveyKer 
Who His own self bare our sins. 
* Matt. viii. 17: airés, tas doOevelas jpav edaBev. 


He Himself took our infirmities. 
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Now if, as most scholars are agreed, our Lord spoke 
Aramaic, and if the earliest memoir of our Lord’s words 
and deeds was written in this language, and the first three 
evangelists had access to this document, and sometimes 
translated from it, we should expect the same phenomenon 
to show itself in the Gospels; viz. that Aramaic words 
which have a variety of allied meanings would be rendered 
by the translators by different Greek words. And if it can 
be shown in numerous instances, that, in parallel passages 
of the synoptists, the divergent Greek words yield, when 
translated, the several recognised meanings of one Aramaic 
word, we venture to regard this as evidence that the pas- 
sages in question are translations from an Aramaic original. 

1. Our first illustration shall be taken from those 
passages in which the Lord Jesus, with a distinct fore- 
knowledge of the mode of His own death, uses the 
metaphor of crucifixion in enjoining the duty of self-denial, 
which was henceforth to be the chief characteristic of 
those who would be members of the Messianic kingdom. 


Marr. x. 38. LUKE xiv. 27. 
Wk: > 
kal os ov AapBavet doris ov Baarales 
‘\ X n r lal 
TOV GTAVYpOV avTOD TOV OTAUpOV EavTOd, 
A 2 Laer 4 Nom” > ¢ 
Kat dkoXovbel driow pov, Kal €pxetar dricw pov, 
> + rE, > & , a la , 4 
ovK EOTL Lov Atos. od dvvarat etval ov pabyris. 


On another occasion our Lord gave the same injunction 
in slightly variant language, and His words are reproduced 
with rare verbal agreement in each of the synoptic Gospels. 
Matthew xvi.24; Mark viii. 34; Luke ix. 23: “If any one 
wishes to come after Me, let him deny himself, and fake 
up (apadtw) his cross daily, and follow Me.” Does not the 
combination of words, taking the cross (AauBdve), taking twp 
the cross (aipw), and carrying the cross (Saordfw), remind 
us of the variant renderings of the Hebrew word Nw3? 
And does not this suggest to us that there may be some one 
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Aramaic word which possesses all those meanings, so that 
the three Greek words are variant renderings of this one 
word in the original? Our conjecture is correct; and the 
desiderated word is 2002. It would be interesting, and not 
a little confirmatory, if we could show that in passages 
where 203 occurs in the Targums, our three Greek words 
occur in the Septuagint. We can do this readily with 
reference to AauBavw and alpw, but Bacrdfw only occurs 
once in the Septuagint; yet if the word is thus rare, we 
hope to show clearly that its meaning belongs to 5). The 
following are instances where 70) occurs in the Targums 
arranged according to the meanings of our Greek words: 


Gen. xxvii. 3: Take (AaBe) thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow. 


Jud. xvi. 31: Samson’s brethren came down and took him 
(€AaBov), and buried him between Zorah and 
Kshtaol. 

Josh. iii. 6: Take up (dpare) the ark, and pass over. 


2 Sam. ii. 32: ~~ They took up (aipovor) Asahel, and buried him. 

1 Sam. xiv. 7: Jonathan's armour-bearer (6 alpwv Ta oxevn). 

Exod. xxy. 14: Thou shalt put the staves into the rings on the 
sides of the ark, to lift, or carry (aipew), the ark 
with them. 

As instances of by) with the meaning of Baorala, i.e. to carry a 

heavy burden, we may quote 

Josh. iv. 8: The children of Israel took twelve stones out of the 
midst of Jordan. And 

Deut. iv. 7, Where we read in the Targum of Jonathan: “ What 
people is so great, to whom the Lord is so nigh 
in the name of the word of the Lord? For the 
custom of the nations is to cary their gods upon ~ 
their shoulders, that they may seem to be nigh 
unto them; but the word of the Lord sitteth upon 
His throne, . . . and heareth our prayers when 
we pray before Him.” f 


These passages show conclusively that the Aramaic word” 
59) covers the three Greek words; and if we assume that 
51) was the verb which our Lord employed, and that these 
are variant renderings of the one word, we can thus explain 
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more satisfactorily than in any other way the diversity in 
our Greek Gospels. 

2. We will continue our researches, in the same group 
of utterances as to self-denial to which we have referred, 
each of which occurs, as we have seen, five times in the 
whole: once in each of the synoptists with verbal agree- 
ment, and once in Matthew and Luke respectively, with 
substantial, but not verbal agreement. 


Luke ix. 24. LUKE xvi. 33. 
(Matt. xvi. 25; Mark viii. 35.) 
a SS 2\ / a 2 / 
Os yap eav Gé€An Os eav Entyon 
‘ \ > cal XN XN 3 lal 
THV WuxnV avTovd THV WuxyV avTov 
cdoat, Tepiromnjoac Oat, 
> / > 7 > , 3 , 
droNere attiVv" drohéoe aityyv 
ds 0 av arokeon Kal Os éav arohéry 
XN X > cal aN 
THY WvXyV avTov [airy], 


A an 
EVEKEV E[L00, 


@ , , 
OUTOS THE ALTHY. Cwoyovyoe aityy. 


When we endeavour to translate into Aramaic the first 
of these passages, which occurs, with some very slight 
verbal differences which we cannot well exhibit, in each of 
the three Gospels, if we use the most common words, we 
find that they yield a striking alliteration, which is of itself 
an encouraging indication that we are correct. The most 
common word for ‘‘ destroy” is VW and for ‘‘ save” 
aw; so that in Aramaic the aphorism would run thus: 


~ + + NaNw? WIT Wo or May MYEI pwr 3 
mIaw? Bis}>p) Nw wT tab) 


And this we regard as the original of the entire group. 

Let us examine the words separately. NSW is said to 
be the Shaphel form of N¥), to go out: and hence means, 
to bring out, to bring to an end, complete; but also, to 
make an end of, to ruin, destroy. We had occasion to 

\ remark in our first paper, that Aramaic was far from being 
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so prolific as Hebrew in words indicating destruction. 
There are forty Hebrew words which are in our English 
Bible translated “destroy.” It would be difficult to find 
one-fourth that number in Aramaic. But while this may 
seem creditable to the Arameans, it has a disadvantage to 
the modern philologist, in that it blunts the edge of the 
meaning of the Aramaic words. Our word NSW, for 
instance, is used for the translation of so many Hebrew 
words, that we can only have a blurred conception attach- 
ing to it, whereas one would have desired a meaning 
clear and definite, especially when it comes from the lips 
of the Lord Jesus as to the hereafter. Such precision is, 
we fear, unattainable in the case before us. 

To represent the great antithesis, we have in our Greek 
Gospels three words, c@cat, TepuToincacOat, and Cworyovnces. 

cwferv=(1) to rescue or deliver from danger or destruc- 
tion; (2) to heal. It is thus admirably fitted to express 
the salvation of the Gospel, which is both rescue from 
the penalty of sin and also restoration to health, a con- 
tinual sanctification. 

mepitovetcOat=to keep safe, preserve ; reserve for oneself, 
gain possession of. In the LXX. it is twice used as the 
antithesis of dwoxteivat. Genesis xii. 12, Abraham says to 
Sarah, “They will kill me, but save thee alive’’; and in 
Exodus i. 16 Pharaoh gives the command, “If it be a son, 
kill it; if it be a daughter, preserve it alive’’ (epurrovetaGe 
auto). 

Cworyoveiv =to endow with life, to give life, preserve alive. 
In actual usage there cannot have been much difference 
between this word and the foregoing, since in Exodus i. 
17, where the disobedience of the midwives is narrated, 


we read, éfwoydvovv ra dpoeva, “they preserved the males ~ 


alive.’’ So vers. 18, 22. 
Thus we see that the words are almost synonymous. 
Sofew fixes the thoughts usually upon the danger avoided : 
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Cwoyovetv on the escape safe and sound, the preservation 
of life; wepiouetoPas on the advantage resulting from the 
deliverance, the gain as compared with the loss of life; but 
this distinction is not always conspicuous: and the ideas 
implied in the whole three are all covered by the word 
1°w, which means to rescue from danger or death. The 
following instances of the usage of 1°W in the Targums 
will substantiate this : 


Gen. xix. 20: Lot, in begging to beallowed to go no farther than 
Zoar, says: “ Let me save myself (or, be saved) 
there.” 


Gen. xxxii. 30: I have seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served. (LXX., éod6y pov % Wry7.) 

2 Kings xx. 6. Isaiah promises to Hezekiah from the Lord: “I will 
save (UXX. cicw) thee and this city from the 
hand of the king of Assyria.” 

Amos ii. 14: And the place of refuge shall perish from the swift, 
and the mighty man shall not save his own soul 
(or, life). (AVI IPR) NO; LXX, ob py odoy 
Thy WoxyVv adrod.) 

Dan. iil. 28: Nebuchadnezzar says, “ Blessed be God, who hath 
sent His angel, and delivered His servants.” There 
the word is used of the three youths who were 
“preserved alive” in the midst of the burning 
fiery furnace. 


The reason for the change of verb in the Greek Gospels 
is evident from the context. In the triple occurrence it is 
used in the broadest sense of the great doctrine of self- 
denial. The antithesis of the here and the hereafter, earth 
and heaven, self and God, is set before the disciple, and 
the broad principle stated, he only worthily lives the higher 
life who is ready at any moment to sacrifice the lower life. 
In the second quotation from Luke (chap. xvii. 33) we are 
planted in the midst of the dire calamities which shall 
precede the second coming of the Son of Man; and in view 
of the temptation to sacrifice principle in presence of the — 
fiery furnace of persecution, the evangelist was led to make 


% 
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a particular application of the great fundamental principle, 
as he says: ‘‘ He that seeks to preserve his life shall destroy 
it, and he who is ready to destroy it shall preserve it.” 

3. Our next illustration shall be from the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is very significant that our Greek Gospels 
should present any verbal divergences in this passage, which 
must so early have become engrained in the Church’s life. 
These divergences would never have existed if Christ origi- 
nally uttered the prayer in Greek, for oral tradition might 
surely be trusted to transmit this brief portion verbatim ; 
and more than that, if the Aramaic Gospel had not obtained 
a wide circulation before our Greek Gospels were penned, 
there would surely have been one common stereotyped 
translation to which the evangelists would have adhered. 
The point to which we wish to direct. attention was briefly 
alluded to in our February paper, but it is desirable that 
the evidence in support of our explanation should be 
produced. 


Matt. vi. 12: Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

Luke xi.4: Forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every one who 
is indebted to us. 


We would first speak of the contrasted words ‘‘ debts” 
and “sins” or “‘trespasses,”’ ogevAjuata and aywaptias. As 
we have said, we consider these to be variant translations 
of the one word 150, which means, according to Levy, 
(1) Schuld, debitum; (2) Sunde; (3) Strafe. (1) a debt; 


(2) a debt to God, a sin; (8) punishment. As Instances _ 


of these meanings we may quote ; 


(1) Deut. xix. 15: (Jonathan) The testimony of one witness - shall 
not be valid against a man for any assault, nor 
for any money-debt (}!) 3IN); the sentence 


shall be confirmed upon the mouth of two - 


witnesses, or three. 


Sn 
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2 Kings iv. 7: Elisha says to the widow whose oil he has mul- 
tiplied: “Go, sell thy oil, and pay thy creditor 
(235n '39, the lord of thy debt), and thou and 
thy sons shall be supported on the rest.” 


(2) Gen. xxxi. 83¢: Jacob says to Laban: “ What is my trespass?” 
(330) 
Gen. 1. 17: Joseph’s brethren say: “Oh! forgive now the 


trespass of thy brethren.” 

1 Sam. xxv. 28: Forgive the trespass of thy handmaid. 

(3) Gen. iv. 18: My punishment is greater than I can bear. 

evs Vali The phrase, ‘‘ He shall bear his iniquity,’ becomes 
here and elsewhere in the Targum, “ He shall 
receive his punishment ” (71317 23P)). 

Job xxiv.12: From the city the sons of men do groan, and the 
souls of them that are wounded with the sword 


do pray ; and shall not God inflict punishment? 
(SPIT WY NP) 


Tt will be noticed also that in the first Gospel we read, 
““as we forgive,” while the third Gospel says, ““FOR we 
forgive.” On our hypothesis of an Aramaic document, this 
is accounted for very simply. The word for “as,” “sicut,” 
is ND. The equivalent of ‘for” in this connexion is 
ND2, “in eo,” “‘quatenus,” ‘‘ seeing that.’ The difference 
in Aramaic is therefore merely that of two letters very 
much alike and easily confounded. 

4. If it be conceded that opeiAnua and dpaptia are 
translations of the one Aramaic word 25, is it not equally 
apparent that the very ancient various reading of Mark iii. 
29 is due to the same cause? The Authorized Version 
says: ‘He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal dam- 
nation”’ (aiwviov xpicews); whereas the Revisers, on the 
authority of B, L, A, x, read alwviou dwaptjparos, “is guilty 
of an eternal sin.” We are strongly of opinion that the 
two readings are variant translations of the words of the 
primitive document : 


xooyt NIN Don om. 
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When once the Church of Christ fully realizes the truth, 
which has hitherto lain in a state of sub-consciousness, that 
our Lord spoke Aramaic, there cannot fail to be a strong 
desire to get back to the ipsissima verba which proceeded 
from His lips, especially in His utterances as to the hereafter. 
This will however always be precarious where we have only 
one record of His words; but where we have two or three 
divergent renderings, or ancient various readings, the very 
divergences help us ‘to perceive what the original Aramaic 
was. In the case before us we have xpicis—used, as often 
in the New Testament, in the sense of “condemnation, 
punishment’”’—and dyudprnwa, ‘sin,’ both very ancient 
readings, going back, we believe, to the times when the 
primitive document was first translated; and from this 
we are enabled to discern that both are almost certainly 
various renderings of the one word 117. If this is so, we 
are wonderfully helped in the interpretation of the passage. 
He that persists in sin wrongs -his own soul; and when 
sin is unforgiven, the sinner bears his iniquity. The two 
Hebrew words for “forgiveness’’ are md, to lift, and 
NWI, to lift up, bear, remove. When sin therefore is for- 
given, God lifts it, God bears it; but an eternal sin is one 
which man must for ever bear. Moreover the fact that 
* ouilt’’ and ‘‘ punishment” were in the Saviour’s mind 
not two thoughts, bué one, expressed by one word, 21n, 
teaches us the great truth that sin unlifted is its own 
punishment, guilt its own hell. 

5. Our next illustration shall be on a kindred theme. 


We read in 
Matt. x. 28: Fear Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna. 
Luke xii. 5: Fear Him who after He hath killed is able to cast into 
Gehenna. 
The two variants which we wish to identify with one 
and the same Aramaic form are amodécas, to destroy, and 
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éuBareiv, to cast. This common form is 73W. The 
lexicons give two distinct words, 7.¥. The first means to 
throw, cast; ‘‘hinwerfen,” ‘‘abjicere, projicere.”’ As to 
the appropriateness of this verb to the context in our 
Gospels, we leave the reader to judge. It occurs 


Deut. xxviii. 26: Thy corpse shall be thrown for food to all the birds 
of heaven. 

Jer. xxxvi. 30: Thus saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim, His 
corpse shall be thrown to the heat by day, and to 
the frost by night. 

Jer, xxii. 19: As men cast forth the corpse of an ass, so shall 
they cast forth his corpse. It shall be dragged 
and unbound outside the gate of Jernsalem. 

The other usages of the verb are, so far as I have observed, all linked 
with the same unpleasant associations. 


But there is a second verb, TW or 73W, which means 
‘accendere, succendere, comburere, calefacere,”’ to set on 
fire, burn, consume, heat. Ihave only found one instance 
of it in the Targums. 

‘Ezek, xxxix. 9: They shall set on jive . . . their weapons, their 

shields and their bucklers, their bows and their 


arrows; . . . and they shall kindle with them 
a fire lasting seven years. 


The word is certainly Aramaic, but was appropriated by 
rabbinic writers, and is regularly employed of heating a 
furnace. Buxtorf gives a strange passage from the Talmud ; 
‘The Gentile heats the oven, and the Jew bakes the bread.” 
So also ‘“‘a heated furnace” is NVIW NWIN. When we 
have these facts before us, and especially when we bear in. 
mind the words of our Saviour recorded in Luke xvi. 24, 
and doubtless intended by Him symbolically, “I am in 
anguish in this flame,” we can see no reason to doubt that 
the word used by our Lord was 72¥, and that this was 
variously rendered aoréoas and éwBarety. 

6. We have said that the word 72W is thought by Levy. 
and Buxtorf to represent two distinct roots, now spelt alike, 
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OC 
It 


but once dissimilar. He who works with these two lexicons 
will soon discover that Levy evinces more of the spirit 
of the modern philologist in showing that the apparently 
divergent meanings are in many cases derivable from the 
same fundamental conception, and not separate roots. 
There is, for instance, the verb NW, which means according 
to Buxtorf, (1) to begin; (2) to dwell, rest, encamp; (8) to 
loosen, dissolve, forgive, acquiesce—meanings tolerably wide 
apart certainly. But Levy ingeniously suggests that the 
root-thought is to loosen. From this, as branches from the 
trunk, he finds the meanings (1) to set free; (2) absolve, 
forgive; (3) to unyoke the beasts of burden, to loosen one’s 
girdle, to rest, sit down, encamp ; (4) to loosen oneself from 
previous conditions, to start afresh, begin. But even if it 
can thus be shown that the meanings of ‘‘ beginning”’ and 
“sitting to rest”’ are cognate, they are at all events distant 
relatives; and if we can show in two instances that those 
divergent meanings stand precisely parallel to each other in 
the harmony, this will, we think, make a strong case. 


Mark ii. 6, Luke v. 21. 
noav de kabnpevor Kal npgavTo 
—tlves TOV ypappaTtéwv ol ypapparets 
Kal ot Papioator 
kal duadoytlopevot. dvadoyiler bat. 


The homologous phrases clearly are jjoav caOjpwevoe and 
npEavro, or, as it might be expressed, jAaoav apyduevot. “The 
Scribes were sitting and reasoning,” “‘ The Scribes 
were beginning to reason.” Thus both are possible trans- 
lations of ee : 

poe ey (ed 

The context suggests the mid-day rest; retreating to the 
shelter of the house from the scorching heat of the valley of 
Gennesareth—a temporary encampment; and this thought _ 

is expressed equally well by both NW and ca@nuas. 


\ 
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7. In Luke iii. 23 we have a singular phrase, cat avtos 7)v 
‘Inoods apyopevos wel érav tpidxovta: “Jesus was about 
thirty years of age, beginning,” or, ““when He began.” 
To this our Revisers virtually add the word dvddcxeuy, as 
they render, ‘‘ when He began to teach.’’ Ihave no doubt 
that these eminent scholars are correct in this, but it is 
questionable whether any of them were aware that they 
were thus following, if our hypothesis be substantiated, the 
example of the evangelist Mark. 


Marr. xi. 1. Marx iy. 1. 
> Ae > , \ ix 
ev TH Hepa exeivy kat wdAwv 
exaOyro np&ato 
OvdaoKew 
mapa THv Oddacoay. Tapa THV GaXacoar. 


I would suggest that the passage in the Logia ran thus: 
Nid) OY NW TI) 
which may mean, ‘“‘Again He sat by the sea,” or, ‘‘ Again 
He began by the sea,” to which the second evangelist 
added é:dacxewv, as the Revisers do in Luke iii. 23. 

8. Another of these equivocal verbs of very frequent 
occurrence is Dap, which means (1) to receive, receive with 
approval, take pleasure in; (2) to hear, understand, obey ; 
(3) to shout, cry. It is by an appeal to these variant 
meanings that we can explain two instances of divergence 
in parallel passages in our synoptic Gospels.’ 

Matt. x. 40: He that receiveth you teceiveth Me. 

Luke x. 16: He that heareth you heareth Me, 

The word Dap is of very frequent occurrence in both these 
meanings. The only difference is, that when it means 
“to receive,”’ it governs the accusative ; and when it means 
“to hear,” it is followed by the preposition 2: so that the 
two sentences would respectively in Aramaic run thus: 


sa>ap» yioapap'T 19 
‘am Dap yaa Dapyy yp 
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9. In the interpretation of the parable of the sower, in 
the description of those who represent the good soil, we 
have three expressions used to commend their treatment 
of the word sown. 


Marv. xiii. 23, Mark iv. 20. LUKE viii. 15. 
s , Q7 / 
OUVLOYV, TapadexovTat, KATEXOUCL, 
understand, receive, or accept. retain. 


We cannot but regard these three words as variant ren- 
derings of the Aramaic 23). The root-thought of this verb 
is “‘to take in.” Hence (1) to accept, (2) to take-in the 
meaning, to understand ; (3) to take-in permanently, to take 
home, retain. The following usages of 73) in the Targums 
will illustrate this : 


(1) Ps. xxiv.5: He shall receive the blessing from the Lord. 
Isa. xii. 3: Ye shall receive new teaching with joy from 


the elect of the righteous. - 

(2) Gen. xxiii. 15,16: And Ephron said, The land is worth four 
hundred shekels of silver: between me and 
thee what is that? And Abraham wnder- 
stood Ephron, and weighed him the silver. 

(5) Lev. v. 1: “He shall receive his punishment.” ‘This 
phrase, which is the regular Targumic equi- 
valent of our English phrase, “He shall 
bear his iniquity,” certainly means more 
than a temporary punishment; it implies 
“retention,” a permanent bearing of the 
guilt. 


10. Our next illustrations shall be from the sermon on 
- the mount. 


Marr. v. 42. LUKE vi. 30, 
T@ airodvtt ve Tavtt aitowri wé a 
didov, didou- 
kal tov OéXovra. Kat 
mies n fa 3) N ee) N . 
ard cod daveicaa Gat G70 TOD alpovTos TA To 
x 2 ial ‘ > S 
pa arootpadys. pay Arar el. 


The two somewhat divergent pairs of words to which we 
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would direct attention occur in the last two lines—the 
addition of 0éAovra being quite an insignificant detail. Does 
any one Aramaic word cover the two meanings of daveifopaz, 
to borrow, and aipw, to take away more or less forcibly ? 
This is certainly the case with NW, which generally means 
‘to borrow,’ but has as its root- idea, not the ‘‘bated breath 
and whispered humbleness”’ of the modern borrower, but 
the forceful seizure of goods and money in the name of a 
loan to a tyrannical ruler; ‘‘ exactorem agere,’’ as did the 
ciyyapor of the Oriental monarchs, who had authority to 
press into their service horses, vessels, and even the men 
they met. This second meaning is of more frequent 
occurrence in rabbinic literature than in the Targums, but 
it is certainly the root-idea. 

In the last line we have pu» atootpadas, ‘ turn thou not 
away,’ and mw amaire, ‘ask (them) not again.” This we 
think is precisely the difference between the Peal and Aphel 
of the verb 177. The Peal=to turn back, turn round, turn 
away. ‘The Aphel, to bring back, fetch back, ask back, to - 
answer. In an unvocalized text it would be impossible to 
distinguish these meanings. 770 8) might with equal 
propriety be rendered, ‘‘turn not away,” or ‘‘ask not 
back.” 

11. Besides the verb 175, of which we have just been 
speaking, there is a distinct Paelic verb V0, to honour, 
ascribe honour, glorify; and it is through these similar 
forms that we would explain the following : 


MATT i 25, Luke x. 21. 

> > s a A 5] 2 A a 

eV eKelyM TH KGLpw €V auTy T™) wpd 
amoKkpibeis nyarAtdoato 


~ , Ae ud 
To Ivevpare to Ayo, 
c iy an i <4 > 
0 Inoois eizrev. KQl €l7rev. 


The verb 1377 in the Aphel and Pael regularly means “to 
answer’ in rabbinic literature, and thus=doxpiels in the 
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first Gospel. And as for 7ya\\vacato, this verb means to 
glory, rejoice, exult in a person or thing, to glorify; as Luke 
1. 47, “‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath 
glorified God my Saviour.” But this is also the meaning 
of the second root, 177, as is clear from Daniel iv. 31 (34), 
“‘T have praised and glorified Him that liveth for ever,” 
and ver. 34 (37), ‘‘ And I praise, extol, and glorify the King 
of heaven.” We conclude then that both dexpi/@n and 
yaXXtacaro are possible renderings of the Pael 757. 

12. Our last set of illustrations shall be taken from the 
triple discourse as to the awfulness of offending one of 
Christ’s little ones. 


Mart. xviii. 6. Marx ix. 42, LUKE xvii. 2. 
ouphépe aitd, Kaddov éort ait@ parrov Avoitede? aitd 
iva kpenacO7 ei TEpiKerTaL ei TepixerTau 
ptXos dviKkds Aidos pvdriKos Nios pvdtKos 
‘ ‘\ , \ XN / \ ‘\ , 
Tept TOV TpaynAoV Tepl TOV Tpaxnrov———zrepl TOV TpaxnAoV 
auTov, avTOv, aitod, 
Lad A / Lee 
Kal KatarovTicOn Kat BeBAnrat Kal eppimrat 


ev TO weaye THs Oarddooys. eis THV OdAacoay. cis THv Pddaccay. 
/ nv - 
ds 6 dy oxavoarion ds 0 dv oxavoahion 7 Wa oKxavoarion 
na lal nr lal , na lal ua uy 
eva TOV pikpOv ToOUTWY eva, TOV pLKP@V TOUTWY TOV pLKpOV TOUTwWY Eva, 


cal al / ( 5 / 
TOV TLOTEVOVTWW cis Eue. TOV TIOTEVOVTWY Els EME. 


It would be difficult to find a passage which presents 
clearer indications of translation than the above. We have 
certainly here agreement in substance, but not in words. Let 
us look at the first line- We have there cvpdépe., it is ad- 
vantageous, profitable ; Kandov éott, it is good, well, pleasant, 
agreeable; and AvovreAe!, strictly, it pays the taxes, returns 


expenses, hence, is remunerative, advantageous. Can we— 


find one Aramaic word which possesses all these meanings ? 


Yes, it is the word NJiJ. Buxtorf says it means (1) pro- ~~ 


desse; (2) voluptatem percipere; (8) lucrari, questum 
facere. Precisely the meanings we want; and, by the 
way, in the very order of our three evangelists. The 
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following illustrations from the Targums will make this 
clear : 


(1) Prov. xi. 4: Riches do not profit in the day of wrath. 
Job xxxvy.'3; What advantage is there to me more than my 
sin P 
(2) Jer. xxxi.26: My sleep was pleasant to me. 


Ezek. xvi. 31: Asa harlot who derives pleasure from her hive, 

(3) Gen. xxxvii. 26: What money shall we gain if we slay our brother? 
Esther iv. 1: And Mordecai knew by means of Elijah the high 
: priest all that was done in heaven above, .. . 
and how it was written and sealed to destroy 
Israel from upon the earth, and how it was 
written and sealed in heaven that they should 
derive gain from the banquet of the wicked 

Ahasuerus, for the seal was sealed with clay. 
13. The next line presents us Mark and Luke in unison 
with wepikectat, while Matthew gives cpewac@7. Our Re- 
visers refuse to admit any difference between the two words 
and in each case render, ‘‘ were hanged about his neck.’’ 
Perhaps they are right in this; though strictly rep/cemmar 
refers more to the process of laying or fastening the rope 
around the neck, while «pewdvyvws means to hang or sus- 
pend, directing our thoughts to the object to which the rope 
is attached. The common Aramaic word was probably XDA 
’ To2 YY 
which means to hang, hang up, suspend. The cognate 
mn occurs in the Hebrew Bible, and when it denotes 
crucifixion or impalement, it is rendered in the Targums by 
358; but when the simple idea of suspension is implied 
the easing use NON, as in 2 Samuel xviii. 10, of Absalom 
suspended in the oak; and in Psalm cxxxvii. 2, of the cap- 
tive Jews who hanged their harps on the willows. In both 
these instances the verb xpeudvvvus is used in the Septua- 
gint; and as an indication that the Aramaic NON also 
included the meaning of TeplKELwa we may cite Jonah ii. 
6, where Non is used as the translation of the peniey, 
word Wan, to bind or fasten. 

14. In the sixth line we have three words to represent the 
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process of throwing into the sea. Matthew has xarazop- 
tio 0, which the Authorized Version renders “ were drowned 
in the depth of the sea,” but the Revisers properly change 
to “were sunk.” Mark has Bé@8rnrau, ‘“ cast into the sea,”’ 
and Luke, éppurra, ‘thrown into the sea.” 

The one word which admirably represents all these Greek 
verbs is the Passive of NTW. The force of xatarovtitw, to 
precipitate, cause to sink down, is clearly involved in this 
verb; as we see, for instance, in Exodus xy. 1, ‘‘ The horse 
and his rider hath He sunk into the sea’’; and in Job 
XXxXvill. 6, where, in reference to the first establishment of 
solidity in the chaotic abyss, we read: ‘‘ Upon what are the 
foundations embedded ? and who lowered (or sunk down) the 
corner stones?’’ The usual meaning of the verb however 
is to throw; and this of course suits BaddAw, the generic 
word for throwing, and piztw, to throw down or throw 
forth. The verb NW is constantly used of the throwing of 
arrows ; as in the memorable incident narrated of Elisha in 
2 Kings xili., and in 2 Samuel xi. 24 when Joab sends word 
to David, ‘‘The bowmen shot (2.e. threw down arrows) 
at thy servants from upon the wall.’’ It cannot be denied 
therefore that the one word INWR covers the meaning of 
the three Greek words carerovtic 04, BEBXAnTar, and éppurrrar. 

Numerous other instances might be adduced. These are 
perhaps: the more important ones, and I trust will be 
deemed sufficient to have established our thesis, that the 
divergences in our synoptic Gospels are in some cases due 
to a variant translation of one and the same Aramaic word. 

— J. 'T. MARSHALL. 


ne 


OF SPIRITUAL BONDAGE AND FREEDOM. 
(JOHN Vitt. 31-36.) 


As the result of certain very lofty and solemn utterances 
touching Himself, which had just been forced from our 
Lord, “‘ many of the Jews”’ in His audience had conceived 
a half-persuasion that His claims were after all true. A 
certain sort of faith had commenced to sprout within their 
minds. Sick of controversy, Jesus seized this advantage. 
He addressed them as men half won to be disciples. The 
result was disappointing. His first words jarred upon their 
national pride. The discussion was at once re-opened. 
By degrees, as usual, discussion grew into bitter recrimina- 
tion, till that ended in open violence. 

The whole of this significant controversy we cannot 
exhaust in a single paper. But the opening of it is of 
singular interest ; for it drew from our Lord some most 
weighty and memorable words, such as all His disciples 
have need to remember. 

When our Lord, resuming His address, turned Himself 
to those Jews on whom some impression had been pro- 
duced, He knew of course that their faith might prove no 
more than a passing impression or a fitful whim. His 
object therefore must be to persuade them to persevere. 
For it is not by fits of well-disposed feeling, or half-con- 
vinced belief in Christ, that any one can deserve to be 
called a disciple of His. The test which alone discrimi- 
nates genuine faith from such as is impure or spurious is 
its continuance. Just as the stony ground crop was 
detected in the parable, so in practice the proof of any 
man’s being a real believer is that he holds on, or continues 
to receive the word of Christ, and to obey it to the end of 
life. ‘He said therefore to those Jews who had believed 
Him, If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My 
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disciples.” At first the personal Saviour is to be accepted 
by our faith as what He claims to be—the Son of God sent 
from above to save us; with a supreme right therefore to 
have every word of His believed and every command of His 
obeyed. It is plain that if you are wholly and utterly sin- 
cere in thus accepting Christ, you do virtually at the same 
time accept all that He has to say to you. Consistency 
requires you of course to credit the whole teaching and 
do the whole bidding of One whom you take for a Divine 
Saviour, the sent Son of the most high God. But per- 
haps your faith in this Messenger of God is not of that 
thorough sort which will carry you through, and subdue 
you to His word. Well then, experience will test it. He 
calls on you to continue in His word. Keep on listening 
and obeying. Little by little, let His teaching penetrate 
your heart and colour your conduct. Learn by experience 
the effect of living as He bids you. —His truth thus reduced 
to practice will break the bonds of evil habit and base 
desire and passion and spiritual fear, and every other dark 
power which has hitherto tyrannised over you. More and 
more as you come to know the truth, ‘the truth will make 
you free’’! 

This is Jesus’ word to all young converts, or those who 
think themselves such. Do not suppose everything is 
gained. Do not too easily trust your own incipient faith. 
Try yourselves, whether you can work out Christ’s will in 
daily life without growing tired of it, without finding the 
difficulty of it too much for you. At first it must be hard. 
There is a bondage to be broken you have little conception 
of: the bondage of an evil will, stiffened now into evil 
habits, very hard to exchange for good ones. But do not 
be discouraged: the truth is the liberator. Abide in the 
truth as it is in Jesus; let it work fully; it will make you 
free. 

The mistake which some ill-advised young disciples com- 
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mit is to be too soon satisfied with a certain sort of free- 
dom. When the gospel of pardon comes to any one’s heart 
with power, it sets him free at once from the bondage of 
a fearful conscience, from the burden of remembered guilt, 
and from the unspeakable terrors of the wrath of God. 
That is a liberation so wonderful and unexpected, that the 
new convert, in the first sense of relief, leaps and springs 
for joy, ignorant or excusably forgetful that there are any 
fetters left still unbroken. But there are. And usually it 
is not long before they begin to gall. The bondage to the 
law indeed, as an accuser, and as a condition of God’s 
favour, is broken. But bondage to sin is not yet broken, 
or only in part. The old customs of desiring, choosing, 
and taking pleasure in what is at variance with God’s 
holy will, are all of them so many chains wound round 
about the heart and will of a sinful man. These are not 
to be snapped in an instant. They have to be unwound 
by degrees and with infinite pains, that the will and the 
affections, when disengaged from the former bondage to 
sin, may be made glad and willing servants of God unto 
righteousness. There is no royal road to such eventual 
liberation of the soul. It can be done only in one way; 
that is to say, by a patient, watchful, persistent, and lifelong 
continuance in the word of Christ: so “ shall ye know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

These Jews did not catch His meaning. It was, in fact, 
one of the Master’s deep words, which the world has been 
trying ever since to fathom, with very imperfect success. 
We are still a great way from understanding all the con- 
nexions betwixt God’s truth and man’s freedom; or in how 
many ways, religious, intellectual, social, and political, real 
liberty is conditioned by obedience to spiritual truth, and 
can only follow in the train of that. Still, it was a sign | 
that conscience still slumbered in these men, that the idea 
of a personal emancipation from the yoke of their own sins 
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never so much as occurred to them. Their thoughts went 
at once to their political emancipation from the foreigner. 
How they could venture to say of the Hebrew people, 
““We have never yet been in bondage to any man,” I do 
not very well know. Not to speak of the seventy years 
their ancestors had spent in Babylon, was not Judea at 
that moment administered by a Roman procurator and 
garrisoned with Roman troops? People however possess 
a strange faculty for closing their eyes to the meaning 
of unwelcome facts. The Hebrews are a people who 
maintained as long as possible, and to an almost pre- 
posterous degree, the sentiment of national independence. 
Fretting beneath many a yoke, they long refused to acknow- 
ledge any, or to own, even when compelled to serve, a 
foreign lord. The more galling Rome’s over-lordship was, 
and the more ready they were to revolt, and the more 
hopeful of a Messiah to set them free, so much the less 
were they prepared tamely to accept the title of slaves. 
Men often will not brook a name when they must needs 
endure the thing. And, after all, political servitude had 
not deprived them as individuals of their personal liberty. 
“Slaves, indeed!” they probably thought: “what though 
unhappy circumstances have for the moment seated a 
Roman officer in the seat of our national kings, that does 


not enslave a freeborn son of Abraham. It is but foregoing © 


certain privileges to meet a temporary emergency; but 
Hebrews never can, never shall be slaves !”” 
Into this political question our Lord does not follow 


them. He brings them back to the spiritual sense‘of His _ 
words. The offensive epithet which in its civil accepta- 
tion they had disowned, He fastens down upon them in ~ 
a religious and moral meaning. ‘They had claimed two — 


things: first, to be Abraham’s children; second, to be 
freemen: two things connected thus, Abraham’s seed, 
and therefore free. In His rejoinder Jesus proceeds to 
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strip them of both titles, in the spiritual sense of them. 
But He takes the two in reverse order, and reasons thus: 
First, not free in God’s house; and therefore (second) not 
true sons of Abraham. The proof which He alleges on 
both these points leads Him to some very interesting 
positions. But it is only of the former I can speak in this 
paper. What we have to consider for the present is His 
proof in vers. 34, 35, and 36, that the Judeans of His time 
were not, in the spiritual and only deep sense of the word, 
God’s freemen. 

The proof rests upon another of our Lord’s axiomatic 
utterances: “‘ Every one that committeth sin is the bond- 
servant—rather, is a slave—of sin.”’ These words go to 
the root of the fall of man. To understand them, let us 
revert for an instant to Adam’s experience in the hour of 
his lapse from obedience. God had made Adam free. That 
freedom consisted in his perfectly voluntary acceptance of © 
the Divine will as the regulator of his conduct. His own 
nature, being modelled on the Divine, acted best—most 
freely, that is—when it moved in cheerful and easy harmony 
with the mind of God. In other words, as all creatures, 
when allowed to act with perfect freedom, follow the law 
of their nature, so did man follow the moral will of God. 
For him to obey God was nothing else but the natural out- 
come of those godlike dispositions and aptitudes for virtue 
which were native to him. He had been made for innocence 
and for virtue: to serve the Holy One was “‘ perfect free- 
dom.’”” Now, when the man, seduced from his allegiance 
through foreign influence, accepted the will of another, 
instead of the will of God, he did violence against his own 
constitution. He acted at the bidding of a will contrary 
to the order of his own truest and highest nature. Against 
his better knowledge, his inborn sense of right, and that 
instinct of duty which was the divinest thing within him, 
the man consented to do what the tempter bade him, what 
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nothing within himself could have prompted save his lower 
animal desires. In such a fatal and unnatural surrender 
of his reason, his conscience, and his faith to what was in- 
reality beneath him, there was involved a loss of true 
liberty. True liberty is not self-will; it is free obedience 
to natural and legitimate order. But he who exchanges 
the lawful control of his sovereign for a shameful and 
unnatural subjection to foreign dictation, is a slave. Hence 
the bowing down of man’s free and righteous will at the 
feet of the arch-rebel and arch-liar was a surrender of him- 
self into bondage. It meant that henceforth (so far as man 
was concerned) falsehood might tyrannise over truth, 
wrong over justice, suspicion over faith, hate over love, 
the baser over the nobler, the flesh over the spirit, the 
transient over the everlasting. 

Of course we shall seriously misconceive the loss of moral 
liberty which our Lord says was brought about by that 
fatal surrender, if we think of it as implying any constraint 
exercised over a man against his will. Nothing compels 
any of us to sin if we do not choose. Mere physical com- 
pulsion has no power to force sin upon the will, or inflict 


N any injury at all upon the soul. Unhappily the bondage 
: spoken of is far deeper, and by so much more wretched and 
{ more hopeless. It is the will itself which has come under 


the power of evil; so that the man, grown enamoured of ‘ 
: sin and habituated to it, cannot choose but do it. We 
3 are unable to do what is spiritually good, because we are 
; invincibly indisposed to do it. To be sure, this leaves to 
every man a vast range of choice. Within the realm of —— 
ungodliness, or of insubordination to the perfect will ‘of 
God, there lie innumerable departments of conduct, some _ 
better and some worse. A man may live temperately or 
riotously, honestly or fraudulently, cleanly or vilely; he 
may make much of his life for useful and honourable ends, 
_ or little of it; he may pursue any path of labour or of gain 
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or of pastime which he fancies; he may listen to the 
voice of his conscience and the requirements of virtuous 
society, or despise them: yet in no case will he be able 
(unless God’s grace enable him) to restore himself to the 
loving service of God as his Father and his King. His 
life will still. lie outside the circle of perfect allegiance, 
will be still a life enslaved to the sin of ungodliness. 
‘They that are thus in the flesh cannot please God.” 

In saying this of course one is speaking of what is possible 
to human nature as left to itself. Thank God! it never has 
been left entirely to itself. Through His mercy, influences 
never cease to operate upon the hearts of men which come 
from above. God’s gracious Spirit and His truth are 
everywhere, teaching, drawing, inclining, and enabling men 
to do better than otherwise they would do. He makes 
them discontented with their bondage. He moves them 
to aspire after a life more pleasing to Him. In Christian 
circles, His regenerating grace is a factor always power- 


fully at work. But all this is extra-natural; not a pure 


and simple outcome from the fallen nature itself, but 
freely given to us through Christ by the Father’s favour. 
What we ought to do is to welcome and yield to these 
Divine and helpful influences. If we do not, we rivet upon 
ourselves the chains of evil. It is shocking to think to 
what length the bondage Christ speaks of may go, through 
the yielding by the will time after time to evil desire. By 
easy steps men get habituated to sin. When habit has 
dulled the conscience or blinded its eyes, forms of vice 
grow familiar and cease to outrage, which at first would 
repel the unaccustomed and the young. In this way too 


the hold of sin upon its victim grows tighter with the 


passage of the years ; for the oftener a person commits sin, 
the more does he become its bondservant. In some gross 


instances, every one can see how appetite or passion comes 


to wield a dominion that is simply terrible. Confirmed 
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drunkards, for example, will make sincere pledges of absti- 
nence time after time, and be unable to keep them. The 
lecherous man continues in his old age to be the slave of 
lewd and impotent desire. Avarice too creeps stealthily 
upon worldly-minded old age, even till dotage has made 
the grasping habit appear ludicrous to the onlooker. Cases 
such as these none can fail to remark. People do not so 
readily observe how spiritual sins, such as impenitence, or 
indifference to the gospel, or neglect of prayer, or deference 
to the opinion of society, or intellectual arrogance, or 
engrossment in family ambitions and secular care, may 
obtain a fixed hold upon the soul and carry it captive. Yet 
these are the things which hold the citadel against Christ 
in most people of middle age. Against these God’s kindly 
and varied agency for reaching heedless ears and turning 
obdurate hearts may be plied in vain, or beat against 
you only to make you so much the harder, as when one 
hammers cold iron: 

In conclusion Christ goes on to preach deliverance to 
the captives. ‘The bondservant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the Son abideth for ever. If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

It is a parable taken from Oriental manners. In an 
Eastern household we are to conceive of two lads growing 
up together: the one, eldest born and free, a son by the 
proper wife; the other slave-born, a handmaid’s child. 
Both are members of the household and share in the house- 
holder’s care; but their position is very unequal, in respect 
at all events of its security. The son by virtue of ‘his legiti- 

mate and free birth is the natural heir to the home, with 
a native right to dwell in it for ever. He represents the 
family succession, and is the lord in reversion of the 
paternal seat. Not so the slave-born youth: his standing 
in the home is wholly accidental and precarious. Liable at 
‘any moment to be sent away or manumitted or sold, he 
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exists as a member of the household on sufferance. Nor 
can his position be made more secure or permanent by any 
conduct of his own. Only if it should please the son and 
heir, administering the household as his father’s agent, to 
release his enslaved half-brother from bondage, and elevate 
him of his grace to a platform like his own, sharing with 
him the rights of natural sonship. 

Surely this picture is not wholly a fancy sketch. It is 
far too closely modelled on a great historical type in the 
early annals of the Old Testament for our Lord not to have 
had that in His mind. The Jews had just been boasting, 
“We are Abraham’s seed.”’ Now it was precisely in 
Abraham’s house that two such typical youths were found 
dwelling alongside—the free-born heir and the bondmaid’s 
child. What saith the Scripture? ‘Cast out the bond- 
woman and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall 
not be heir with the son of the freewoman.”’ A step 
this which to modern minds, trained in Western habits, 
appears not a little harsh or even unnatural; nevertheless 
it illustrates what all Ishmaels were exposed to while 
slavery and concubinage were recognised institutions, and 
it serves to lend point to a great spiritual lesson. For 
what is.it our Lord intended by this parable? Plainly 
no other lesson than St. Paul, acting on this hint, did 
afterwards work out in his letter to Galatia. God’s house 
is His. visible Church or kingdom upon earth. In that 
family of grace there is but one original and free-born 
Son, His Father’s well-beloved, Heir by birth and right of 
nature to all the love and goods and honours and gifts of 
His Divine Father in heaven. Such an Isaac to Jehovah 
does Jesus claim to be alone. But these Judeans whom 
He addressed were also in name the children of God 
through Abraham. Outwardly they occupied a place in 
the household of the covenant. Meanwhile they abode 
in God’s house, heard His word, and ate of His bread. 
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What if sey were, for all that, in heart and practice, 
slaves still to sin, as all men are born to be: the sons of a 
bond-race, in that condition of subjection to the will of the 
evil one of which our Lord has just been speaking? Is it 
not clear that if we are that and no more, then we retain 
our place in the house of God by sufferance only, not by 
right ; tolerated so long as God pleases, but with the fear 
over us (the fear? nay, the certainty) that we shall be cast 
out one day? 

But by these gracious and wonderfully suggestive words, 
if the Son make you free, has not our Lord opened for us a 
glimpse into the possibility of our adoption? Granted that 
He who never committed sin, therefore never became its 
slave, is alone entitled to abide in His place, and as the sole 
human Son of God to “dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever’’: still He may have become a member of God’s 
earthly house, and linked Himself thus to our fallen family, 
on very purpose to raise us (if we will) to His own level! 
Suppose He is come, this only begotten Son of God, to 
ransom us from our fatal bondage to our sins; suppose 
that, by uniting us to Himself, He can confer upon us 
eventual freedom from this inward and spiritual servitude ; 
suppose that He possesses the power of sharing with us 
His own Divine and eternal life; suppose that He is minded 
to make such a union with us that we shall be lifted with 
Himself into family relationship to the Most High, and be 
made sons and heirs with Christ—what then? If the Son 


do thus set us free, shall we not be free indeed; ay, and 
dwell, we too, ‘in the house of the Lord for ever ’’? 2 


J. Oswatp Dyxzs. 
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A SURVEY OF THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 
III. Pornts PROVED OR PROBABLE (continued). 


WE have seen what a large consensus there is of scholars, 
approaching the study of the Synoptic Gospels from very 
different directions, in favour of some form of the theory 
which postulates as the foundation of our present Gospels 
two main documents, which, although arrived at by critical 
analysis, and not by external testimony, are yet found to 
correspond sufficiently well with the two works described 
by Papias, the ‘‘ Notes of the Preaching of St. Peter”’ put . 
together by St. Mark, and the ‘‘ Collection of Logia”— 
oracles or utterances—of the Lord set down in writing by 
St. Matthew. 

Taking the first of these two documents, we have seen 
that the statements of Papias as to its origin agree with 
the facts; that they explain a certain partial, onesided, 
individual character which it has, distinguishing it from 
the main body of evangelical tradition, and proving that it 
is not a direct product of the central and collective action 
of the Church. We have seen, however, that, although the 
main outlines of our second Gospel are thus traceable to 
St. Peter, it still remains an open question whether or not 
there is another element in the Gospel as well ; and it is a 
question that must also be regarded as open, how far the 
Gospel as we have it bears marks of editorial revision and 
additions. 

We now come to the second document, and we have 
to ask ourselves a similar series of questions. As to the 
detailed structure of this document, how much can we 
regard as proved, and how much as probable ? 

We cannot, I fear, go so far in our affirmations Sioa 
this source as about its companion. There certain main 
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lines stood out broadly and clearly. That the document 
was in writing, that it closely resembled our St. Mark, were 
points about which it seemed that not much remained to 
be debated. But in regard to this second document, the 
case is less clear even for its very existence. Yet when we 
find that in two of our Gospels, the first and third, there 
is contained a large element of discourse common to both, 
that one of those Gospels bears the name of the apostle 
St. Matthew, and that one of the earliest of Church writers 
is said to have stated expressly that St. Matthew left be- 
hind him a collection which may be reasonably interpreted 
as consisting mainly of discourse, then the conclusion lies 
near at hand, and has commended itself to the great 
mass of recent inquirers as probable, that the discourses 
and sayings which our first and third evangelists join 
in reporting are derived from the work. attributed to St. 
Matthew. 

For this at least is a point on which there is increasing 
unanimity, that the apostle St. Matthew did not write the 
whole of the first Gospel as we have it. That he wrote a 
section of it so important that his name passed from that 
to the whole, is by most writers willingly conceded; but 
analysis reveals the composite nature of our Gospel too 
clearly for it to be probable that we have in it the original 

: work of our apostle as it left his pen. Let us hear Mr. 
Wright on this subject. ~ 


“We have the apparently independent testimony of three witnesses 

in the second century—Papias, Ireneus, and Pantenus—that St. — 
‘Matthew wrote in ‘Hebrew.’ Nor is there any ancient authority to 

the contrary. The Fathers of the Church are agreed that it was so, 

and only since the Reformation has the fact been seriously, and, as I — 

think, most unjustifiably, called in question. 

- © Nevertheless the Fathers, as far back as we can trace their opinions, 

unreservedly accept our first Gospel, which is in Greek, as St. Matthew's 
work. While they uphold the Aramaic or ‘ Hebrew’ (as they call it) 

original, they equally uphold the Greek representative as though it 
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were an exact translation, made either by St. Matthew himself or by 
some authorized interpreter. And it is in my opinion impossible to 
ignore this consensus of belief. 

“ And yet upon close examination nothing appears more certain than 
that our first Gospel is not immediately a translation. In the first 
cycle, which it gives almost complete, not only is St. Peter’s narrative 
adopted, but the most numerous and minute agreements prove that 
St. Mark’s version has been used. In the second cycle also the same 
Greek text is followed which we find in St. Luke. And even those 
parts which are peculiar to the first Gospel do not (like St. Luke’s two 

preliminary chapters) read like a direct translation from the Aramaic. 
They are a translation, as indeed the whole Gospel is, but a translation 
which has been rounded and smoothed by passing through a long line 
of Greek catechists. 

“Our first Gospel therefore is a composite work. St. Peter must be 
called the author of a considerable part of it. St. Matthew cannot 
have written down this part—I mean the first cycle—unless we are to 
suppose that he, an apostle and eyewitness, set aside his own recol- 
lections and went to school for his facts with the later Hellenic 
catechists. Even if he had done this, he would be the editor, rather 
than the author, of that considerable portion, which indeed forms 
the historical framework of the whole.” ! 


I do not know that Professor Marshall has declared 
himself on this head, but all the other writers whom I have 
named as representing recent opinion on the subject would 
entirely agree with Mr. Wright. This I think we may set 
down as another point gained, that the first Gospel, like 
the third, is composite in its origin, secondary, and not 
primary. 

If however it bears the name of St. Matthew, it does so 
with good reason. It does so because the contents of a 
work really from the pen of St. Matthew have passed into 
it. It has incorporated with it that collection of Logia 
which has contributed so prominent and valuable an 
element to the companion volume by St. Luke. 

The problem then before us is to reconstruct from our 
present Gospels the original collection of Logia. Here 


? Composition of the Four Gospels, p. 60 £.; cf. pp. 133-135. 
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we enter upon a task of great difficulty, and one which, 
although a quantity of honest and scholarly labour has 
been expended upon it, is still some way from having 
reached a definitive conclusion. A number of questions 
arise. What was the extent of the Logia? Were they 
pure discourse, or was discourse at all intermingled with 
narrative? In which of the two Gospels, St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, are the Logia preserved more nearly? Does 
either Gospel represent them accurately? In what rela- 
tion do the versions which we now possess stand to the 
original ? 

1. On the first point some progress has been made. It 
used to be keenly debated whether the Logia admitted any 
element of narrative; now this is practically not denied. 
The conversion of Holtzmann was significant. He now 
allows that the discourses of which the Logia were mainly 
composed may have had brief historical introductions, such 
as are frequently assigned to them in St. Luke. Such, for 
instance, would be the introduction to the model prayer, 
which was given, as St. Luke tells us, in reply to a request 
from the disciples that they too might be taught a form of 
prayeras the disciples of the Baptist had been.! Such 
again would be the story about the Galileans whom Pilate’s 


soldiery slaughtered in the very act of sacrificing;” and the — 


mention of the murmurs of the Pharisaic party which were 
answered by that succession of beautiful parables—the lost 
sheep, the lost drachma, the lost son.* It does not follow 
at once from this that all these little introductory notices 


would be accepted as of equal value. Some would seem — 


to belong, not to the document quoted, but to the evangelist, 
and to be his inferences as to the occasion of parable or 
saying, drawn from the parable or saying itself. For in- 
stance, the parable of the importunate widow seems to 


1 §t. Luke xi. 1. 2 §t. Luke xiii. 1. 
3 St. Luke xv. 1, 2. 


VOE STL. 20 


a 
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have had in the first instance quite as much to do with the 
nearness of the parousia as with the duty of perseverance 
in prayer to which it is referred.’ 

2. However this question as to the fragments of con- 
necting narrative which link together the discourses is. 
not of any large dimensions. It is a more important 
matter to determine where we are mainly to look for the 
Logia, whether in our present St. Matthew or in our 
present St. Luke. In. the choice of these alternatives. 
opinions are greatly divided. This is the state of things. 
In St. Matthew we have a number of well compacted and 
neatly arranged blocks of discourse: the sermon on the 
mount (vi-vil.), the instructions to the twelve (x.), the 
chapter of parables (xili.), the invectives against the 
Pharisees (xxiil.), the eschatological discourses (XXiv., XXvV.),. 
besides certain smaller sections interspersed among these. 
It has been frequently observed that these masses of 
discourse are in many cases rounded off by the formula, 
‘“When Jesus had ended these words,” or the like.” On the 
other hand, the corresponding matter in St. Luke is found 
in a far more dispersed condition. For instance, St. Luke: 
furnishes parallels to rather more than half the verses of the 
sermon on the mount (at a rough reckoning 64 verses out: 
of 107) ; but these parallels are scattered over no less than 
ten distinct contexts, and even within those contexts with 
considerable disturbance of order.® 

We ask then, which of these two arrangements is nearer 
to the original? And we cannot be surprised if the balance 
of probability has been often thought to lie on the side of 


1 St. Luke xviii. 1-8. Cf. Holtzmann, Hinleitung, p. 352. 

2 St. Matt. vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii. 53, xix: 1, xxvi. 1. See Weizsiicker, Apost.. 
Zeitalt., p. 387; Holtzmann, Linleitung, p. 351, etc. 

* We might assign these contexts roughly thus: (a) St. Luke vi. 20-49; (8) 
xi. 1-4, 9-13; (y) xi. 34-36; (8) xi. 47-49; (e) xii. 22-36; (¢) xii. 57-59; (n) 
xili. 23-27; (6) xiv. 84, 35; (:) xvi. 13; (x) xvi. 17, 18, f 


) 
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St. Luke. On the one side we have unity, aggregation, 
compactness, which has very much the appearance of being 
artificial. On the other side we have dispersion, disorder, 
confusion, which looks more like the state of nature. 
*“ Which is in itself more probable,” asks Holtzmann, “that 
Luke has wantonly destroyed these imposing structures, 
and scattered the ruins of them to the four winds, or that 
Matthew has built up his stone-heaps into walls?” Still 
it is not maintained that the dispersed sayings in St. Luke 
are all exactly where they should be. Here, for instance, 
is a graphic image which the writer just quoted adopts 
from Strauss: “The hard grit of these sayings of Jesus 
(die kernigen Reden Jesu) has not indeed been dissolved by 
the flood of oral tradition, but they have often been washed 
away from their original position, and, like rolling pebbles 
(Gerélle), have been deposited in places to which they did 
not properly belong.’’* ‘“‘ Erratic blocks,’ Holtzmann else- 
where calls them. And it must be confessed that this view 
has at first sight much to rccommend it. 

It has been a natural form for the theory which goes to 
St. Luke for the reconstruction of the Logza to take, to find 
a representative section of this primitive document in what 
is often called ‘‘the Great Interpolation or Insertion (die 
grosse Einschaltung),” the long passage which breaks the 
continuity of the Petrine memoirs as we have them in 
St. Mark, between Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14.. This view is ex- 
pressed most simply and directly by Wendt, who says that, 
while St. Matthew has in the main combined together that 


which is allied in subject, St. Luke has inserted the mass 


of the Logia into the narrative of St. Mark in two great 
connected portions (Luke vi. 20-viii. 3, and ix. 51-xviii. 14).° 
A simple and happy solution of the problem indeed if only | 


1 Hinleitung, p. 352. 
2 Thid. 
3 Lehre Jesu, i, p. 46. 
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it would fit the facts when closely applied to them; but 
it ig the fate of the critic to find first this and then that 
attractive theory break down under his hand, when it 
comes to be applied in detail. 

This ‘“‘ Great Insertion,” or ‘‘ Journal of Travel’’ (Rezse- 
bericht), or ‘‘Persean Section,’ or ‘‘ Samaritan Section,” 
as it has been variously called, is seen on examination to 
be also composite in its structure. It contains material 
which is common to all the Synoptics ; it contains material 
which is common to St. Luke with St. Matthew; but a 
large proportion of it is peculiar to St. Luke alone. Can 
we assign the whole of this diverse matter to a single source, 
the Logia? Is it not at the outset strange that the Gospel 
which has embodied so much of the Logia as to have 
appropriated the name of its author, has nevertheless 
omitted fully one half of its contents—and that a half 
which certainly does not yield in interest and attraction to 
the rest ? 

But in addition to this, Dr. Ewald, following partly in 
the steps of Wittichen, adduces an elaborate linguistic 
argument to show that the peculiar portions in these 
chapters of St. Luke, while they have all the characteristics 
of the evangelist’s own diction, have also certain special 
characteristics of their own, presenting, as he thinks, points 
of contact with the story of the infancy (chaps. i., ii.), and 
also (¢.g-) with St. Stephen’s speech in the Acts.! On the 
strength of these phenomena, Dr. Ewald postulates a new 
document, which he calls ‘‘R” (Reisebericht). I am not 
sure that the arguments are convincing, but there is 
nothing improbable in the conclusion: at least, I doubt 
very much if the whole, or even the greater part, of the 
long section, Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14, came from the Logia. 

Another observation Dr. Ewald has made which seems 


1 Pages 237, 238. 
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to me of decided importance. It is this: that the resem- 
blance between the first and third Gospels in passages 
which might be supposed to be taken from the Logia is 
very much closer in some places than in others. Dr. 
Ewald gives lists which will be well deserving of the 
student’s attention on this head. As his book is not likely 
to be translated or to circulate much in this country, I 
shall venture to give the reader the benefit of them. 
They do not profess to be exhaustive, but only to serve 
as illustrations. For identity of expression he notes the 
following : 


Luke i. 7-9, 16, 17 = Matt. iii. 7-12. 
Luke vi. 41, 42 = Matt. vil. 3-5. 
Guke vii. 22-28, 31-35 == Matt. xi. 4-11, 16-19. 
Luke ix. 57-60 = Matt. viii. 18-22. 
Luke x. 2 = Matt. ix. 37, 38. 
Luke x. 12-15 = — Matt. x1. 21=24. 
Luke x. 21, 22 = Matt. xi. 25-27. 
Luke xi. 24-26 = Matt. xii. 43-45. 
Luke xii. 22-31 == Matt. vi. 25-33. 
Luke xii. 39-46 = Matt. xxiv. 43-51. 
Luke xiii. 34, 35 = Matt. xxiii. 37-39. 
Luke xvi. 13, ete. = Matt. vi. 24, ete. 


A greater amount of variation is perceptible in 


Luke xi. 2-4 = Matt. vi. 9-13. 

Luke xii. 2-9 = Matt. x. 26b-33. 

Luke xiii. 58, 59 = Matt. v. 25, 26. 

Luke xv. 3-7 = Matt. xviii. 12-14. 

Luke xvii. 1-4, ete. = Matt. xviii. 8, 7, 51, 21, etc. 


Lastly, there are some longer discourses in which resem- 
blance and difference are strongly mixed. So conspicuously 
the sermon on the mount (Luke vi. 20-49= Matt. v.—vi.., 
with the exceptions noted in the first list above), the discourse 
against the Scribes and Pharisees (Luke xi. 39-52 = Matt. 
xxiii., also with exceptions); and among shorter passages 
Luke xiv. 25-27 = Matt. x. 37-39. 
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Dr. Ewald rightly observes, and it is, in fact, very remark- 
able, how the identity of language in the first set of passages 
only serves to throw out into stronger relief the little touches 
of individuality in style and turn of phrase which betray 
the hand of the evangelist. We can see from such examples 
how he is in the way of treating his sources. The altera- 
tions which he makes are only literary, and do not go deep 
into the grain. 

These phenomena make it strange when we turn to the 
other set of passages, which, if the same document has still 
been used, imply a far freer and more masterful handling. 
The difficulty has been for some time present to my own 
mind, but Dr. Ewald has certainly advanced the subject 
a considerable stride by the definiteness which he has 
imparted to it. Let us endeavour to realize this greater 
definiteness by setting before ourselves one or two concrete 
examples. And, first, let us see how closely the evangelist 
is capable of adhering to the document he is using. The 
_ words common to the two Gospels (i.e. to the original of 
both) are printed in roman type; those peculiar to either 
Gospel in italics. The comparison is based upon the Greek, 
which underlies the English version. 


Sr. Marrurw iii. 7-9. 

“Ye offspring of vipers, who 
warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? Bring forth therefore 
fruit worthy of repentance: and 
think not (un ddyre) to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And even now is the axe laid unto 
the root of the trees: every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire.” 


St. Luxe iii. 7-9. 

“Ye offspring of vipers, who 
warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? Bring forth therefore 
fruits worthy of repentance, and” 
begin not (py apénode) to say with- 
in yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And even now is the axe alsa laid 
unto the root. of the trees: every 
tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire.” 
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Here we have two and a half verses which are verbatim 
the same, not only in words, but in the order of the words, 
with the very slight exceptions of a plural for a singular, an 
additional conjunction («a/), and a single change of phrase, 
the motive of which is evidently literary. 

Now let us set against this the opening of the sermon on 
the mount, still representing coincidences by roman type 
and peculiarities by italics. Familiar as the passage is, it 
will on this very account bring home with greater effect the 


point we are illustrating. 


St. Matruew vy. 1-12. 

“And seeing the multitudes, He 
went up into the mountain: and 
when He had sat down, His dis- 
ciples came unto Him: and He 
opened His mouth, and taught them, 
saying, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit 


Blessed are they that sown: 
for they shall be comforted. - 

Blessed are the meel:: . 

Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : 
Blessed are the merciful : 
Blessed are the pwre in heart: 


. . . 


Blessed are the peacemakers: 

Blessed are they that have been 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake : 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
reproach you, and persecute you, 
and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for My sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad: for great 
is your reward in heaven: for so 
persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.” — 


St. Luxe vi. 17-26. 

“And He came down with them, 
and stood on a level place. 

And He lifted up His eyes on His 
disciples, and said, 

Blessed are ye poor 

Blessed are ye that 
NOW. . 

Blessed are ye that weep now: 
for ye shall laugh. 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
hate you, and when they shall 
separate you | from their company ], 
and reproach you, and cast out 
your name as evil, for the Son of 
man’s sake. Rejoice in that day 
and leap for joy: for, behold, your 
reward is great in heaven: for a 
the same manner did their fathers 
wnto the prophets. 

. But woe unto you that are rich! 


hunger 


Woe unto you that are full 
now ! Woe [unto BRE 
that laugh now! . oe 
[unto you] when all men shall 
speak well of you! for in the same~ 
manner did their fathers to the’ 
false prophets.” 
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It needs no emphasis to bring out the deep-seated diver- 
gence of these extracts—the strange inverting of circum- 
stances in the introduction: the ascent, the descent; the 
mountain, the plain (or, at least, flat ground); the attitude 
—sitting, standing ; the gesture selected for notice—opening 
the mouth, lifting the eyes; the audience, in the one case 
(so far as it appears) stationary, in the other drawing near ; 
and then, in the discourse itself, the aphoristic form of the 
one version, couched in the third person, the direct address 
of the other couched in the second ; the addition of woes to 
blessings, with the omission of so many of the latter in St. 
Luke’s version; the different degrees or stages of inward- 
ness from the standpoint of which the two versions appear 
to be written. When we consider all this, the old historical 
question, Can we have before us the same discourse? re- 
mains indeed, but retires behind the newer critical ques- 
tion, Is it possible that both accounts should be drawn from 
the same document ? 

It is obvious to deny this; but, again, we cannot do so 
with an easy conscience. The two accounts are both in- 
troduced at what is really the same point in the history ; 
they both begin in the same manner ; they both end in the 
same manner ; and when we pass a little farther down in 
the discourse (e.g. to Matt. vi. 25-83, Luke xii. 22-81), 
we find ourselves in the presence of a much closer verbal 
resemblance. 

It is difficult then still to shake ourselves free from the 
Logia. But it is doubtless phenomena such as these which 
have led scholars like Wendt to suppose that, while the 
Logia were used by both evangelists, they had not really 
the written document actually before them, but quoted from 
it memoriter. That again conflicts with the alternation of 
exactness with freedom in the method of quoting. And 
even if we have recourse to the hypothesis of Simons, that. _ 
the coincidences between our first and third Gospels are 


On tide! cc, Neen 
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due not only to the use of the same fundamental document, 
but also to the direct dependence of the one upon the other, 
still even this does not give a completely satisfactory ex- 
planation of the varying degrees of approximation and 
divergence which prevail in different parts of the two 
versions. 

It is natural that, amongst other hypotheses, recourse 
should be had to that of a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 
And it has occurred to me that this might perhaps ex- 
plain one of the principal difficulties. There appears to 
be a Hebrew word which has just the required shade of 
ambiguity between “poor” simply and “ poor in spirit,” } 
and which we can easily imagine susceptible of both ren- 
derings. It is a word too which comes into one of those 
central passages of the Old Testament which our Lord 
took up most directly into His own teaching. It will be 
observed that, in the Revised Version of Isaiah lxi. 1, 
the old rendering is retained: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek’’; but “‘ poor” is given 
as an alternative for ‘‘meek’’ in the margin; and in the 
quotation of this passage in St. Luke iv. 18, “poor”’ is 
the rendering both in the Greek and in the English. In 


' Psalm ix. 18, ‘‘The expectation of the poor shall not 


perish for ever,” the Revised Version has “‘ poor” in the 
text, “meek”? in the margin. There can be little doubt 
that the Hebrew (or Aramaic) corresponding to this was 
the word originally used in the first beatitude, and that 
the evangelist has represented it to us by an apt and just 
paraphrase. 

It will be observed that the idea of “comfort to the 
mourner’’ occurs in the same context, Isaiah lxi. 2, ‘‘ To 
comfort all that mourn,” where the idea of mourning also 


1 I am put upon this track by Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker, ad loc. 
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may well be taken in a wider spiritual sense (oi wevOodvTes 
ov TH Wey) movov GNA, Kai TH TVEvMaTL). 

Again, many of the variants in the last beatitude— 
; “cast out your 


+e) 


‘“chate”’ or ‘‘separate’’ . . . “‘ persecute 
name as evil” . . . “‘speak all manner of evil”; “leap 


ce ? ceg 


for joy *. .~.° be exteedimg agian. 3 80:'\]. tadeueaeel 
like manner ’’—one might well believe arose from difference 
of translation. 

Still the hypothesis.of a Hebrew or Aramaic original, 
though it may explain some of the phenomena in question, 
is not capable of being carried through. For instance, it is 
refuted, not only by passages like that previously mentioned 
—Matthew vi. 25-33= Luke xii. 22-31, which lie outside 
the immediate context of the sermon as St. Luke gives it, 
—but also by passages like Matthew vii. 3-5 = Luke vi. 41, 
42, which lie within it. And even if it were possible to 
suppose that the two evangelists were giving independent 
versions of a common Semitic original, even that would not 
explain the whole of the facts. It would bring us no nearer 
to understanding why St. Matthew should have a series of 
eight beatitudes and St. Luke substitute for this four pro- 
nouncements of blessing and four of woe. 

And yet I hesitate equally to think that the difference is 
due merely to a free handling of a common original by 
either of our evangelists. We have seen that there are 
many places in which St. Luke keeps closely enough to his 


text ; the changes which he introduces into it are not of so 


far-reaching a kind. But apart from that, we can ill afford 
to lose either of the two versions; on neither can we lay 
the hand and say, This is unworthy of the author to whom 
it is ascribed. In regard to both we have the same difficulty 
in supposing that any one but Jesus could have so spoken. 
They present truths complementary to each other—truths 
allied in their essence, though seen, as it were, from a 
different angle. 
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The conclusion therefore to which I incline is that 
which I understand to be also favoured by Dr. Ewald. I 
believe that the beatitudes originally stood in the Logia 
in a form not dissimilar from that in which we have a 
Greek version of them in St. Matthew. I believe that St. 
Luke also had access to the Logia; and I find it hard to 
doubt that in some places, at least, if not in this, he had 
access even to the same Greek version.! But I suspect that 
here, and very probably elsewhere, he also had before 
him some other document—entirely independent of the 
Logia—which contained a discourse spoken originally 
on some other occasion, but yet so like the sermon on 
the mount as to be identified with it by St. Luke. That 
evangelist seems to have given us, not either discourse 
singly or separately, but the two fused together, the lan- 
guage and expression of the discourse peculiar to himself 
predominating. ase 

It is at least conceivable that St. Luke’s enlarged version 
of the call of the four apostles (v. 1-11) may be a combina- 
tion of the Synoptic narrative with a tradition similar to 
that of St. John xxi. 1-11. No doubt the two accounts 
read now as if they referred to different events ; but we may 
imagine St. Luke partly drawing upon written documents, 
partly collecting by word of mouth stories detached from 
their context, and not always perhaps quite at first hand. 
Among these latter there came to him one which seemed to 
fit in with the call of the apostles; and he placed it there, 
interweaving it with the framework supplied to him by 
St. Mark. 

I would not say more than that this is a conceivable 
explanation. How far it is also probable will depend upon 
the conclusion we are led to form as to St. Luke’s historical 
method generally —a conclusion which would be better 


1 So too Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i., p. 45. 
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reserved until we have reached a further point in the study 
of the Synoptic problem than we have at present. As yet 
we do not deal with assured results, but only with working 
pee. 


W. Sanpay. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


MisceLianrous.—Dr. James Morison, whose commentaries on the 
first two gospels have met with so wide an acceptance, having 
completed a fifty years’ ministry, has been asked to issue a 
memorial volume of sermons. This we have in his Sheaves of 
Ministry (Hodder & Stoughton). As might be expected, they 
are doctrinal, but in thoroughly good taste and temper. In the 
sermon which may be considered the heart of the volume, ‘‘ Does 
God fix Everything?” Dr. Morison ignores the explanations offered 
by Calvinists, and the replies they have made to the charge that 
they make God the only sinner. In a popular sermon this course 
was excusable and legitimate; but the wisdom of publishing so 


. barely one-sided a statement on a disputed topic may be ques- 


tioned. In another sermon, in order to escape Calvinistic fore- 
ordination, he resorts to the expedient of interpreting the words, 
“as many as were ordained to eternal life,” as meaning, “as many 
as were self-addicted to the things that naturally issue in eternal 
life.” It is this kind of thing that scares wavering Calvinists, 
and hurries them back to their Calvinism. Dr. Morison cannot 
find in Scripture any “larger hope.” His method of harmonizing 
Paul and James is scarcely what might have been looked for from 
an exegete of repute; and his sermon on the Bible, “The Book 
of God,” evades all the questions which at present exercise theo- 
logians. Many of the sermons are useful, and give clear and 
sufficient definitions of important truths.—A serious and thought- 
ful exposition of the Lord’s Prayer comes to us from Canada: Our 
Father's Kingdom, by the Rev. Charles B. Ross, M.A., B.D. (T. & 
T. Clark). The twelve lectures in this volume must have been 
listened to with profit; they are sensible, and they strive to bring 
Christian faith into contact with life and social needs. Me: 

Two volumes on the life of Christ deserve notice. Principal 
Wace has collected into a volume a number of papers he had 
contributed to the Clergyman’s Magazine, and issues it with the 
attractive, if non-mathematical, title, Some Central Points of our 
Lord’s Ministry (Hodder & Stoughton). The papers are not so 
suggestive as Dr. Wace by his previous writings has led us to 


expect; but they are, it need not be said, carefully thought out 
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and, if accepted as sermons, must take high rank. They are 
devout, reverential, thoughtful meditations on important themes, 
and were worthy of the pulpit of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, where 
they were first delivered.—Pastor Pastorum ; or, The Schooling of 
the Apostles by our Lord, is the title of a volume by the Rev. Henry 
Latham, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge (Deighton, Bell 
& Co.), and has grown out of five and thirty years of college work. 
Mr. Latham has done well to publish this volume; for, although 
it is curiously incomplete, yet the points which are treated are 
handled with insight and originality. As an evidence of the 
independence of the author, it may be mentioned that, although 
one of the great books of this generation is occupied with the same 
theme, there is no trace of its influence from beginning to end of 
Mr. Latham’s volume. Proceeding upon the idea that the train- 
ing of the apostles was a very principal object in our Lord’s 
ministry, he endeavours to trace the method and principles acted 
upon. For this purpose he examines the call of the apostles, 
showing how our Lord respected their freedom of choice, and 
selected agents suitable for the work He wished them to do; how 
He taught them by parable and miracle, and gave them also a 
practical training. Hvery one who has pursued similar lines of 
thought will gladly acknowledge that, if Mr. Latham omits matters 
essential to completeness of treatment, and if he occasionally 
introduces ideas that are familiar, he much more frequently lets 
fall a pencil of clearest illumination on points which hitherto have 
escaped notice. His “ Chronological Appendix” will also be found 
useful, although a most unfortunate misprint at the beginning of 
it represents our Lord as being born in a.v.c. 753 instead of 750. 
That Charles: Kingsley’s volume of sermons entitled The Good 
News of God should have run through eleven editions since 1863 
will surprise no one and will gratify many. Other sermons of 
the same preacher which have attained great popularity are those 
entitled The Gospel of the Pentatewch and those on David, which 
are now included in one cheap and pretty volume. The volume 
Discipline and other Sermons has also a good record, and is now 
re-issued in this attractive edition, which is meant to range with 
the novels and other writings of the manly and genial rector of 


Eversley, now being issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Not less than — 


in his novels did Kingsley reveal a fertile mind and an ardent 
spirit. In their combination of profundity of thought with sim- 
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plicity of exposition his sermons stand alone. They are always 
flowing and rhythmical, even musical in language; and, indeed, 
the sermon on “ Music” is a tour de force, remarkably illustrating 
how the subject of a discourse can dominate its style—A third 
volume of Notes of Sermons, by the late missionary-bishop, Dr. 
Steere (George Bell & Sons), deserves a heartier welcome than 
most collections of skeleton sermons. There is really life in these, 
but the essential uselessness of such notes is unconsciously illus- 
trated in the anecdote, told in the preface, of a reporter (falsely 
so called), who adopted the easy method prevalent among his class 
of asking for the preacher’s manuscript, and was presented with an 
old envelope with one word jotted down upon it.—Another bunch 
of homiletical germs is by Mr. John Harries, Does God break His ° 
Pledges ? (Elliot Stock.) If they fall into congenial soil, they may 
germinate.—In the Rey. Nathaniel Dimock’s Doctrine of the Death 
of Christ (Elliot Stock), an enormous amount of more or less 
relevant matter is brought together. A very complete catena of 
passages from Polycarp to the Theologia Germanica is itself a 
contribution of value. There are also exegetical annotations on 
all the passages of Scripture bearing on the atonement. Mr. 
Dimock writes in the interest of the traditional view; but even 
although his conclusions may not at all times be acceptable to the 
reader, the material adduced cannot but be useful to the inquirer. 
But itis not learning that is now needed for the solution of the 
difficulties which surround the atonement. Of learning there is 
in this volume rather a superfluity than a lack; but Mr. Dimock 
does not seem to have himself felt the difficulties he seeks to 
remove, and it is simply impossible that an unsympathetic reasoner 
can bring light to the groping mind. Especially does Mr. Dimock 
 veveal incapacity when he endeavours to show the relation of 
the atonement to the incarnation. The Apostle John would not 
endorse his statements on this point.—Another keenly orthodox 


volume rendered useless by a similar want of perception is The he 


New Apologetic; or, The Down-grade in Criticism, Theology, and 
Science, by Prof. Watts, of Belfast (T. & T. Clark). The 
“ down-grade ” is represented by Bushnell, Farrar, Drummond, 
Bruce, and such like. Dr. Watts is one of those unhappily 
constituted men who cannot write unless they are angry. He 
needs the red rag to excite him; and this time he follows the 
lead of Mr. Spurgeon, and has brought himself up to fighting ~ 
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point by the imagination that the whole theological world is 
swiftly rushing to destruction, and that Dr. Watts alone can 
save it. He is a clever logician, deftly manipulating theological 
formule ; but whether these have any relation to reality he 
never inquires. There is no evidence from board to board of this 
volume that he has ever seriously pondered the matters he dis- 
cusses. He is-essentially an advocate, not a judge. He belongs, 
craving Horace’s pardon, to the irritabile genus disputatorwum.— 
We are glad to notice that Messrs. Maclehose, of Glasgow, have 
issued a second volume of the late Dr. Leckie’s sermons, with a 
brief memoir. Dr. Leckie had a delicacy of fancy, a directness 
of spiritual insight, and a felicity of exposition unsurpassed in this 
generation of preachers.—To the ‘Men of the Bible” series, Prof. 
Iverach, of Aberdeen, has added-a volume on Paul, in which the 
fruit of much reading and study is presented. The masculine 
thinking, and theological intelligence, and critical acuteness, which 
characterize the writings of Prof. Iverach are abundantly present 
in this little book. 

We have also received from Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. the new volume of their “ Pulpit Commentary.” It 
is on the Epistle to the Romans. The exposition has been written 
by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., and is characterized by considerable 
insight and vigour, and by adequate scholarship. The homiletics 
have been entrusted to Prof. J. Radford Thomson and others. 

Marcus Dops. 


GLYCERIUS THE DEACON. 
THE STORY OF A HERESY: 


A CLASSICAL scholar owes an apology to the society for 
presuming to address it on such a subject; but you will 
probably all agree with me that, if Dr. Westcott thought I 
might have something to say worth the time that he and 
you devote to me, it was right for me to take his wish for 
an injunction. Iam also buoyed up by the belief that, if 
I have anything worth saying, you will see in it a proof 
that great results may be expected for the history of society, 
and of the influence that Christianity exercised on it in 
early times, from systematic exploration of the Hastern 
lands by competent travellers. Liverything that I have to 
say, every idea that I have on the subject, is gained from 
study of the documents that I have myself found in the 
country, and which I was in honour obliged, at first much 
against my own will, to edit. The subject lay quite apart 
from the sphere of my previous interests and studies, and 
also far apart from the work which has been required by 
my situation in life. 

In so far asI fail to carry conviction to your minds, I 
shall be only too grateful for criticism. In treading on x 
ground unfamiliar to me, I lack the surefootedness of thea 
specialist in his own department. I know well that year- 


a hae ee Te re 


1 The following paper was read, nearly verbatim as here printed, to the 
Cambridge Clerical Society on October 17th, 1889. It was intended for pub- 
lication ; but want of time to complete many sentences, of which only the 
first half was written, and to add a few notes and occasional sentences, has — 
delayed the publication. The paper, being addressed to a university audience, 
takes in part the form of a plea for a wider range of classical studies, 
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long familiarity with a subject in all its aspects is needed 
in order to use the exactly correct words that shall express 
one’s meaning and no more: seeking to avoid one error, 
the unwary scholar passes into the opposite error; writing 
from one point of view, he is unconscious of the effect of 
his words from another. In so far then as I want that sure- 
ness of touch that long familiarity with the subject alone 
gives, I shelter myself behind Dr. Westcott’s invitation. 
There has existed,.and even still exists, a wide-spread 
opinion that such subjects as I wish to place before you lie 
out of the pale of what is called humane letters, and that 
the classical scholar has nothing to do with them. But we 
are all only too prone to bound the realm of humane letters 
by the limits of our individual interests; and the terms 
‘narrow ’”’ and ‘‘ specialist,” as some of us occasionally use 
them, mean simply that the so called ‘‘specialist’”’ finds 
some interest beyond the limits of our traditional circle. 
But probably it is unnecessary, in the university where J. 
HK. B. Mayor is professor, to plead that a classical scholar 
may justifiably spend some part of his time in reading 
such authors as Cyprian or Tertullian as interpreters of 
the society in which they lived, or such authors as Basil of 
Cesareia or Gregory of Nazianzos, if he wishes to under- 
stand the history of Roman Asia Minor. In becoming 
Christians, these writers did not cease to be men: they only 
found that element of thoroughness, sincerity, and enthu- 
siasm, the want of which is so unpleasant in later classical 
literature ; and if they directed these qualities into different 
channels from those which are most natural now, every 
unusual direction of our common human nature must be _ 
studied and explained by the circumstances of its time. 
History only deepens in intensity and interest as we pass 
from the classical and come down towards the present time. 
The only reason why it sometimes appears less interesting 
is that the strands of life become more numerous as time 
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goes on, and the effort to comprehend them separately, 
and bring them together in the mind to form the compli- 
cated thread of human history, grows more serious. 

There are many interests of the most fascinating kind in 
the history of the Roman empire, when we turn away from 
the battles and sieges, the murders and suicides, the crimes 
of one emperor and the lofty character of another—in 
short, from all the great things of history. The machinery 
by which for the first time in human history there was 
constructed a great and stable empire, more permanent 
than the strong arm of the despot who held it together; 
the remarkable system by which such a splendid series 
of provincial adminstrators was produced and trained, 
administrators of whom one of the greatest scholars Cam- 
bridge has ever produced—a scholar whom we all grudge 
to the politics that absorb him—says that we can among 

them find examples occasionally of cruelty, occasionally of 

; rapacity, but never of incompetence :' that magnificent sys- 

: tem is a fascinating study, but it is inferior in human 

interest to the study of social phenomena. The widest 

‘democracy of ancient times was a narrow oligarchy in com- 

parison with our modern states. But the ideas which have 

realized themselves among us as the rights of the poorest 

_ and lowest classes were at work under the Roman empire ; 

and the central point in the study of Roman imperial 
society is the conflict of the new religion with the old. By 
a study of Roman imperial society, I do not of course mean 
superficial talk about Juvenal and the society he describes. 
What Juvenal considered to be society was merely the — 

_ slowly dying governing caste of earlier Rome, the nobles 

who had conquered the world, who had long maintained ~— 

their pre-eminence by absorbing into their number every 

person of vigour and power enough to raise him above the = 

level of the lower class, but who at last paid the penalty, — 

1 Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Astatiques, p. 18. 
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which every privileged class seems always to pay, in cor- 
ruption and gradual death. ‘Tacitus and Juvenal paint 
the deathbed of pagan Rome; they have no eyes to see 
the growth of new Rome, with its universal citizenship, 
its universal Church (first of the emperors, afterwards of 
Christ), its ‘alimentations,” its care for the orphan and 
the foundling, its recognition of the duty of the State to 
see that every one of its members is fed. The empire out- 
raged the old republican tradition, that the provincial was 
naturally inferior to the Roman;' but this, which was its 
greatest crime in the eyes of Tacitus, is precisely what 
constitutes its importance in the history of the world. 
What we are in search of is the historian who will show us 
the state of things beyond the exclusive circle of aristocratic 
society, among the working classes and the thinking classes, 
and who will discuss the relation between the Christian 
and his next-door neighbour who sacrificed to Rome and 
the emperor, and amused himself with the pageantry of 
Jupiter and Artemis. I want to be shown what the middle 
classes of the community were doing, and still more what 
they were thinking. I care little for the university scholar, 
who immured himself in the university, and dabbled in 
elegant literature and gave showy lectures; but I want to 
see the man of high university training who went out to 
move the world. I get little for my purpose among the 
pagan writers; and I must go to the Christian writers, 
whom I find full of social enthusiasm, though expressed in 
Strange and to me sometimes repellent forms. They weary 
me often with doctrine, when I want humanity; but even 
beneath their doctrine the man appears, and when they 


* On Horace’s protest against this tendency of the empire, of which he was 
vaguely conscious, see Mommsen’s speech to the Berlin Academy on the birth- 
day of the two emperors, Frederick and William II., in the year 1889. Horace, 
though an adherent of Octavian, never really abandoned his old republican 


view: he admired Augustus as the restorer of old Rote, not as the maker of 
new Rome, A 
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condescend to the affairs of the world, they are instinct 
with burning human feeling. 

I want then for a time to take Church history out of the 
theological domain, and have it written from another point 
of view. When it is treated by writers whose interests are 
either theological or anti-theological, there is inevitably a 
tendency to treat controversies between sects and struggles 
between opposing churches as a matter purely of religious 
dogma. The diversities of opinion on points of doctrine, 
often sufficiently minute points, are related in great detail, 
by the theologians with the interest of love, by the anti- 
theologians with the interest of ridicule. But, to take an 
example from my own country, the historian of Scotland 
who described the differences of doctrine, often barely 
discernible by the naked eye, between our innumerable 
sects, and left the reader to infer that these were the 
sole, or even the chief, causes of division between the sects, 
would give a very inadequate picture of the facts. He 
must also describe and explain many social and political 
differences; e.g. he must not leave his readers ignorant 
of the fact that one church as a body took one political 
side, another as a body took the opposite side. — 

So in earlier Church history, it has often been the case 


that differences of race or manners were the cause of 


division between churches and sects, and slight differences 
of doctrine or ritual were merely badges on the banners 
of armies already arrayed against each other. I do not 
maintain that this is the whole matter, I do not even’say 
that it is the chief matter; but I do say that it is a side 
that deserves and will reward study, and that it has not 
yet received its fair share of attention. 

To come to the particular case of the country with which 
I am most familiar, we want to catch the Cappadocian 
Christian of the fourth century, the Phrygian Christian 


of the second and third centuries, and to acquire some con- 
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ception of his character, his ways, and his thoughts, and 
how he got on with his non-Christian neighbours. In 
studying this subject, I have been gradually led to the 
opinion that a distinction must be drawn among the Chris- 
tians. In the period between 150 and 400, the history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor, when treated as a branch of 
the history of society, is a long conflict between two op- 
posing tendencies, or, as they may be called, sects or 
churches. I desire to.avoid the use of the term orthodox 
for one of these churches and heretic for the other. One 
of these churches was of native growth, the other repre- 
sented the dominant tone of the Christian world; one was 
loose in organization and separatist in character, the other 
was strictly organized and vigorously directed to secure 
absolute uniformity of the Church in all parts of the world; 
one was the native provincial church, the other was the 
Roman church. 

From the theological point of view, these provincial 
churches are divided into many classes and called by many 
names; but they have all one feature, they tended towards 
separatism and diversity, in opposition to the unity of the 
Church catholic, which was the guiding principle of the 
Roman church. 

In these remarks I use the term Roman church, not in 
any doctrinal sense, but as indicating the whole body of 
Christians who looked to Rome as the governing centre 
of the Church. Some of the characteristics which I ima- 
ginéd to have belonged to that church will be brought out 
in the course of the following remarks, in which I attempt 


to indicate some small part of its action and influence in 


Asia Minor. | 
The history of the Roman church has varied greatly in 


different districts of Asia Minor. In some it never touched 
the popular heart, and was barely maintained by external | 


influence; in others it achieved an easy victory ; and in 


~ 


: 
: 


Some cases only.a faint echo of any conflict has reached us. 
My position is, that there was, in every case throughout 
Asia Minor where any evidence is known, such a conflict ; 
that the first Christians of the country did not look to 
Rome as centre and head of the Church; that they were 
not organized in a strict fashion, but were looser com- 
munities, in which personal influence counted for much and 
official station for little; and that the careful and strict 
discipline of the Roman church put a stop to the dis- 
integrating tendency, in a political and a religious point 
of view alike, of the provincial churches, organized the 
whole Church in a strict hierarchy of territorial. character, 
parallel to the civil organization, and enabled the Church 
to hold together the Roman empire more firmly than the 
worship of the emperors could ever do.1 

We should gladly be able to answer the question why 
some districts of Asia Minor should have resisted the 
Roman church so persistently, and others have adopted it 
so readily; why, eg., if I may use’the question-begging 
terms, Cappadocia was orthodox and Phrygia heretical. 

The answer seems obvious in the case of Cappadocia. 
The group of great Church leaders, Basil, Amphilochius, and 
the three Gregories (for I think Gregory, the bishop of 
Nazianzos, may fairly rank along with his far more famous ~— 
son),—this group of leaders carried the country with them. 

But this answer only puts the difficulty one step back: 
can any reason be suggested why the great Cappadocian 
leaders followed the Roman church, whereas the most’ strik- 
ing figures in Phrygian ecclesiastical history opposed it ? ae 
1 The modern Greek people has been held together through centuries of 
slavery, not by the tie of blood, for we find Cappadocians, Pisidians, Isaurians — 
4 (the last only in one single tiny village, unknown to the geographers and travel- 
lers), Albanians, ete., all united in feeling as Greeks, nor by the tie of language, 
for the larger number of Greek communities either lost their Greek for Turkish, — 


or never even knew Greek, but only Albanian: it has been held together solely 
_ by the Church. 
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The history of Basil of Cesareia, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
the distinguished family to which they belonged is closely 
connected with the city of Ibora in Pontos. A glance at 
the biography of the various members of the family shows 
that a number of questions with regard to the circum- 
stances of their life, and the exact meaning to be placed 
on the language of many of their letters and of the inci- 
dents they describe, depend on the locality and surround- 
ings. But the name Ibora is still floating in air, and has 
not set foot on the ground; and for all reasoning that 
depends on local circumstances, on the relation of city 
with city, district with district, and civil governors or 
bishops with each other, it would be as useful to say that 
Basil’s family owned an estate beside Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, 
as to say that they were landed proprietors near Ibora. 
But any one who attempts the task of reconstructing a 
picture of the society in which Basil, the Gregories, and 
Amphilochius moved, and their relations with it; the state 
of education in the country, and the attitude which young 
graduates of the University of Athens assumed to the 
home-trained Cappadocians or Pontians—an historian of 
that class, when such a one arises, will find many investi- 
gations stopped by uncertainty as to the situations in 
which events were transacted. The operations of the 
English Asia Minor Exploration Fund have now cleared 
away much of the uncertainty that hung over the localities 
in which the great events of Cappadocian religious history 


‘took place, and have made it possible to face fai:ly the 


problem of describing the circumstances of th2; critical 
period, 350-400, when the character of the Cappadocian 
church was determined. Here is a period about which a 


great body of evidence remains in the writings of the 


principal agents on the victorious side. Their account of 
their opponents, of course, has to be accepted with caution ; 


_but in weighing it we can, at least, always have the cer- 
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tainty that they are not too lenient in their judgment, or 
flattering in their description, of the opposite party. 

In the year 370 Basil was appointed bishop of Cwxsareia, 
metropolitan of Cappadocia, and exarch or patriarch of the 
Pontic diccesis. He was appointed in spite of the resis- 
tance of the majority of his bishops, in spite of the dislike 
and dread of many of the people, in spite of the open 
opposition of the government. He was elected by the 
strenuous exertions of a few influential individuals; and 
the authority of the Church outside the province was 
needed in order to put down the disaffected within it. 
The cause of the catholic Church was involved in his elec- 
tion ; without the hand of a vigorous organizer there was 
extreme danger that ‘‘ heresy ’’—Eunomianism, Arianism, 
and so on—would triumph in Cappadocia. We want to 
learn what this means to the student of society. Did 
the Eunomian differ from the Catholic only in certain 
points of doctrine, being otherwise undistinguishable from 
him ? or do these words indicate a difference in private life, 
in political feeling, and in Church organization? The 
question may be answered fully, when the historian is 
found who will face the problem as it has just been 
sketched. I can only express the hope that in this uni- 
versity something may be done to solve it. The later 
Greek and Latin writers are full of material uncollected 
and unvalued for the history of society. Why should 
almost all the natural ability and admirable training of the 
classical scholars of Cambridge be directed towards such 


a narrow range of authors? very one who has toiled — 


through a Byzantine historian in the edition of the Berlin 
Academy—that dawernde Schande der deutschen Philologie 
—compelled, as he does so, slowly and without critical 
material, to remake his edition for his own use, and has 
then run joyously through De Boor’s admirable Theo- 


_ phanes, every one who has done that knows what need 
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there is for the wider employment of learning and _ skill. 
Why should traditional belief—or, shall I say, traditional 
ignorance ?—exclude all Christian Fathers or Byzantine 
historians from the classical scholar’s interests, and almost 
confine him to producing the 148rd edition of one out of 
about a scoreof writers? When he has got something to 
say about Homer or Cicero that he must say, then let 
him say it; but might not some of the good scholarship 
of this university be more profitably employed? Iam not 
ungrateful for the large amount of help. that I have had 
from Cambridge scholarship, but what I have had only 
makes me wish for more. 

I shall try to give an example of the human interest of 
this subject by examining one single episode in Cappadocian 
history, about 371-874, and showing what light is thrown 
by it on the character of the Cappadocian Christians at the 
time. The incident is related by Archdeacon Farrar in 
his Lives of the Fathers as follows. His account agrees 
with that given by Canon Venables in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, with Tillemont, and with the Migne 
biography; and may be taken fairly as representing the 
usual interpretation. 

“The extraordinary story of the deacon Glycerius illustrates the 
aberrations due to the fermenting enthusiasm and speculative curiosity 
which marked the Eastern church, and which were fostered by the 
dreamy idleness of innumerable monks. Glycerius was a young man 
whose early vigour Basil viewed with so much favour, that he had 
ordained him deacon of the church of Venesa (?) about 372. Puffed 
up by his ordination, the young deacon proceeded to gather round him 
a band of devoted young ladies, whose admiration he won by sleek and 
soft religious arts, and who supported him by their offerings. Severely 
reproved by his presbyter, his chorepiscopus, and lastly by Basil, 
Glycerius left the town by night with a band of these girls and some | 
youths, and scandalized the country by wandering about with them 
in a disorderly manner, dancing and singing hymns, amid the jeers — 
of the coarse rustics. When their fathers came to rescue the girls, y 


Glycerius ignominionsly drove them away. Finally, the whole band , 
took refuge with a bishop named Gregory, whom even the Benedictine 
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editor is inclined to think may have been Gregory of Nyssa. Basil 
treated the vain, mischievous, and deluded deacon with much fatherly 
forbearance, and promised to deal with him kindly if he would dismiss 
the votaries he was leading, not to God, but to the abyss. Strange to 
say, the bishop, whoever he was, either failed to second Basil's efforts, 
or only did so in a lukewarm and inadequate way.” 


Let me now read to you the letters from which all our 
knowledge has to be gathered. I hope that, through my 
bald translation, something of the fire and vigour of the 
original may appear. Few writers can compare with Basil 
in directness: not a word can be spared without a distinct 
loss of effect. He does indeed use tva with conjunctive 
in a way to make a classical scholar’s hair stand on end; 
but if classical Greek disdained the -usage, so much the 
worse for classical Greek.! It is true that it does not 
occur in Demosthenes, but it is stamped by a greater than 
that man of words, the man least capable of understand- 
ing his time of all that have ever paraded in history as 
statesmen, 


I. Basti TO GREGORY (EP. CLXIX. [cccoxtt.]). 


Tuov hast taken a reasonable and kindly and compassionate course 
in showing hospitality to the captives of the mutineer Glycerius (I 
assume the epithet for the moment) and in veiling our common dis- 
grace so far as possible. But when thy discretion has learned the facts 
with regard to him, it is becoming that thou shouldest put an end to 
| the scandal. This Glycerius who now parades among you with such 
respectability was consecrated by ourselves as deacon of the Church 
of Venaga, to be a minister to the presbyter there and to attend to the 
| work of the church; for though he is in other respects unmanageable, 
yet he is clever in doing whatever comes to his hand. But when he 
was appointed, he neglected the work as completely as if it had never 
existed. Gathering together a number of poor girls, on his own 


one dialect of Greek, as correct, and everything that differs as wrong. But 
the real cause of the inferiority of style in later pagan writers lies, not in the 
words, but in the want of life and spirit in the men. The question has yet 
to be asked and answered, how far the language used by Basil is less fit to 
express clearly and vigorously his meaning than that used by Demosthenes. 


7 


1 There is too great proneness to stamp one period of Latin, one period of * 


- 
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authority and responsibility, some of them flocking voluntarily round 
him (for you know the flightiness of young people in such matters) and 
some of them unwilling, he set about making himself the leader of 
a company: and taking to himself the name and the garb of a patri- 
arch, he of a sudden paraded as a great power, not reaching this posi- 
tion by a course of obedience and piety, but making it a livelihood, 
as one might take up any trade ; and he has almost upturned the whole 
Church, disregarding his own presbyter, and disregarding the village- 
bishop and ourselves, too, as of no account, and ever filling the civil 
polity and the clerical estate with riot and disorder. And at last, 
when a slight reproof was given him by ourselves and by the village- 
bishop, with the intent that he should cease his mutinous conduct (for 
he was exciting young men to the same courses), he conceives a thing 
very audacious and unnatural. Impiously carrying off as many young 
women as he could, he runs away under the cover of night. This 
must seem to thee quite horrible. 

Think too what the occasion was. ‘The festival of Venasa was 
being celebrated, and as usual a vast crowd was flocking thither from 
all quarters. He led forth his chorus, marshalled by young men and 
circling in the dance, making the pious cast down their eyes, and 
rousing the ridicule of the ribald and loose-tongued. Nor is this all, 
serious as itis; but further, as I am informed, when the parents could 
not endure to be orphaned of their children, and wished to bring them 
home from the dispersion, and came as weeping suppliants to their 
own daughters, he insults and scandalises them, this admirable young 
fellow with his piratical discipline. 

This ought to appear intolerable to thy discretion, for it brings us 
all into ridicule. The best thing is that thou shouldest order him to 
return with the young women, for he would meet with allowance if he 
comes with letters from thee. If that be impossible, the young women, 
at any rate, thou shalt send back to their mother the Church. Or, in 
the third place, do not allow them that are willing to return to be kept 
under compulsion, but persuade them to conie back to us. 

Otherwise we testify to thee, as we do to God and men, that this is 
a wrong thing, and against the rules of the Church. If Glycerius 
return with a spirit of wisdom and orderliness, that were best; but if 
not, he must be removed from the ministry. 


II. Basin to Guycerius (Ep. cLxx. [ccccxtv.]). 


How far wilt thou carry thy madness, working evil for thyself and 
disturbance for us, and outraging the common order of monks? Re- 
turn then, trusting in God and in us, who imitate the compassion 
of God. For, though like a father we have chidden thee, yet we wil 
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pardon thee like a father. Such are our words to thee, inasmuch as 
many supplicate for thee, and before all thy presbyter, whose gray 
hairs and kindly spirit we respect. But if thou continuest to absent 
thyself from us, thou art altogether cast out from thy station, and thou 
shalt be cast out from God with thy songs and thy raiment, by which 
thou leadest the young women, not towards God, but into the pit. 


These two letters were obviously written at the same 
time, and sent by the same messenger; the third was 
written after an interval, and apparently after receipt of a 
letter from Gregory asking for assurance of pardon for 
Glycerius. 


Ill. Basitz to Greeory (Ep. chxxi. [ccccexiti.]). 


I wrote to thee already before this about Glycerius and the maidens. 
Yet they have never to this day returned, but are still delaying ; nor 
do I know why and how, for I should not charge thee with doing 
this in order to cause slander against us, either being thyself annoyed 
with us or doing a favour to others.! Let them come then without 
fear ; be thou guarantee on this point. For we are afflicted when the 
members of the Church are cut off, even though they be deservedly 
cut off. But if they should resist, the responsibility must rest on 
others, and we wash our hands of it. 


For the right understanding of this incident the only 
evidence available is contained in (1) these three letters of 
Basil; (2) a sentence of Strabo (p. 537), describing the village 
and district of Venasa; (3) an inscription found in 1882 on a 


hill-top near the village ; (4) the map of Cappadocia as now 


reconstructed. A first glance at the evidence is enough 
to reveal various details inconsistent with the authorized 
version; and we may be sure that Basil has not coloured 


in favour of Glycerius those details that give a different — 


complexion to the incident. 


—— 


In the first place, the very evident sympathy of Gregory ~— 


for Glycerius disquiets all the modern interpreters; his 
sympathy cannot be due to ignorance of the facts of the 


1 The reference is to Basil’s numerous enemies, who would be delighted that | 


the bishop of Nazianzos should refuse to comply with his wishes. 


ee 
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case, for he was far closer to the spot than Basil himself, 
and the acts were not hid under a bushel, but done openly, 
and no doubt widely talked about. The only explanation 
that can be devised by the interpreters is to deny part of 
the evidence. The MS. evidence, so far as quoted in the 
Migne edition, is that two of the letters are addressed to 
Gregory of Nazianzos. Most of the interpreters say that 
Gregory of Nyssa must be meant, and that Gregory of 
Nyssa was guilty of many weak and foolish acts. The 
answer lies in the map, which confirms the old authority, 
and disproves the modern suggestion.' 

In the next place, the presbyter whom Basil represents 
as having been disregarded and set at naught is in favour 
of the offender, and beseeches Basil to act kindly to him. 
Canon Venables indeed says that the presbyter ‘“ gravely 
admonished”? Glycerius; but this misrepresents the evi- 
dence. The ‘‘ village-bishop”’ and Basil himself censured 
Glycerius; but though Basil says Glycerius showed dis- 
respect to the presbyter, he drops no hint that the presbyter 
complained about this, but rather the opposite. Basil 
himself does not even hint at any darker crime than injudi- 
ciousness and ambition in the relations of Glycerius to the 
devotees; and there can be no doubt that the letters omit 
no charge that could be brought against the rebellious 
deacon. The evident purity of conduct in this strange 
band may fairly be taken as necessarily implying that the 
strictest religious obligations were observed by the devotees. 
In such a difficult situation, there is no alternative but either 
strict asceticism, springing from fanatical or enthusiastic 


1 If any change is permitted in the MS; authority, I should understand the 
elder Gregory, bishop of Nazianzos, and date the letters a.v. 373. At any rate 
this Gregory was obviously not under Basil’s authority, and was therefore under 
Tyana; whereas Nyssa was under Cxsareia. The tone of the letters also is 


more respectful and less peremptory than Basil would probably have employed 
to his brother or his friend Gregory. On the map, see Eee ical Geography 


of Asia Minor, p. 293, 
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religious feeling, on the one hand, or license and scandal, 
on the other. 

Now the evident sympathy both of the immediate 
superior, the presbyter, whose influence had been appa- 
rently diminished by the popularity of the deacon, and of 
the bishop of Nazianzos (whether the older Gregory or 
his son, who filled his place for a short time after 
his death in 374), is quite unintelligible if Glycerius 
had introduced some new and startling features into the 
religion of the province. It is of course certain that the 
principles of both the Gregories, father and son, were 
opposed to such manifestations, as being contrary to the 
whole spirit of the catholic Church. The reason why 
Gregory sympathised must be that Glycerius was only 
keeping up the customary ceremonial of a great religious 
meeting. Canon Venables indeed says that the band 
“‘wandered about the country under the pretence of re- 
ligion, singing hymns and leaping and dancing in a dis- 
orderly fashion,’ and Archdeacon Farrar agrees with him. 
But there is no warrant in the letter of Basil for this 
account. The band is not said either to wander about 
the country or to dance in a disorderly way. Accurate 
geography is useful in studying ancient writers, but accu- 
rate translation is not without its advantages. Let us 
scrutinise the facts a little more closely, examining the 
situation and the probabilities of the case; and I think we 
shall have to admit that Basil is giving us a picture, 
coloured to his view, of a naive and quaint ceremony of 


early Cappadocian Christianity, which he regarded with —— 


horror, and was resolved to stamp out. 


One of the most striking features in the whole incident ma 


is the important part played by women. Now this is the 
most striking feature also in the native religion of Asia 
Minor. From their religion we may safely infer their social- 
condition ; and the inference is confirmed by many details 


ee he 
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that have already often been collected and described, espe- 
cially the Lycian custom of formally stating descent by the 
mother’s name. The low position of women, the want of 
any religious station and duties for them, the general theory 
that women can do little good, but much harm—all this 
was a principle that grew stronger as time passed in the 
Roman church.. On the other hand, the ministration of 
women, often in positions of great dignity and responsi- 
bility, is a feature of several of the provincial churches, or 
‘‘ heresies,’ in Asia Minor. 

The occasion when the most extreme features of this 
Cappadocian ‘‘ heresy’’ were displayed was the great fes- 
tival at Venasa, when a vast concourse was gathered there. 
This festival is called by Canon Venables a “‘fair”’; but this 
is not an accurate translation. The synodos, which was held 
there, was certainly similar to the Armenian: synodos, held 
at Phargamous. At Phargamous, in the month of June, a 
great festival was held in honour of certain martyrs; and 
such dignitaries as Basil himself, Eusebius of Samosata, 


and Theodotus of Nicopolis, might be expected at it. 


Moreover the synodos of Venasa was one of the most 
ancient and famous religious meetings in Cappadocia. The 
priest of Zeus at Venasa was second in dignity and power 
only to the priest of Komana; he held office for life, and 
was practically a king. A village inhabited by 3,000 hiero- 
doulov-was attached to the temple, and round it lay a 
sacred domain that brought in an annual income of fifteen 
talents (nearly £4,000). Christianity directed the religious 
feeling of the country towards new objects, but preserved 
the old seasons and methods. A Christian festival was 
substituted for the old festival of Zeus, doubtless the occa- 
sion when the god made his annual é£o80s, or procession 
round his country. Basil unluckily, pitiless of the modern 
scholar, does not name the month when the festival took 


place, and the sole memorials of it that remain to complete 
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the account of Strabo are, first, a brief invocation to the 
heavenly Zeus, found on a hill-top, to guide us (along with 
other evidence) to the situation ; and, secondly, these letters 
of Basil, to show how the Cappadocian Christians developed 
the pagan festival. 

At this great religious ceremony of the whole country, 
Glycerius brought forth his followers, singing and dancing 
in chorus. Such ceremonies were necessarily a part of 
the old religious festival of Zeus, and their existence in 
it, though not attested, may be safely assumed ; accordingly 
there is every probability that they were not now first 
introduced by Glycerius, but were part of the regular Cap- 
padocian custom. They are a natural and regular concomi- 
tant of the earlier and simpler forms of religion, whether 
pagan or Jewish; and at Venasa they were retained, with 
some modifications in the words and the gestures. Hymns 
undoubtedly were substituted for the pagan formule, and 
not a hint is dropped by Basil that the dancing and singing 
were not of a quiet and modest character. The license of 
the old pagan ceremonies had been given up; but in many 
respects there was no doubt a striking resemblance between 
the old-pagan and the new Christian festival. Probably 
the dancing of the great dervish establishments of Kara 
Hissar and Iconium at the present day would give the best 
idea of the festival at Venasa in the time of Basil, though 
the solemnity and iconoclastic spirit of Mohammedanism 
have still further toned down the ecstasy and enthusiastic 
abandon of the old ritual. But the strange, weird music of 
the flute and cymbals, and the excited yet always orderly —-— 
dancing, make the ceremony even yet the most entrancing 
and intoxicating that I have ever witnessed. We can 
through this analogy come to realize the power that might 
be acquired by a man of natural ability and religious fervour 
over numbers of young persons. This influence was in- - 


- creased by the character which Glycerius assumed and the 
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robes which he wore. In the old pagan festival the leader 
of the festival wore the dress and bore the name of the 
deity whom he represented. ‘The custom is well-known 
both in Greece (where the Dionysos festival is the most 
familiar, but far from the sole, example) and in Asia Minor." 
Glycerius, as Basil tells us, assumed the name and the 
dress of a ‘‘ patriarch.’”’ The meaning which this bears to 


- one who is not skilled in ecclesiastical history, and who 


cannot tell whether there may not be some peculiar pro- 
fanity in it, is, that the custom of the festival continued to 
be that the director of ceremonies (who, like the modern 
dervish sheikh, never danced ,himself) was equipped in a 
style corresponding to the pagan priest, and assumed the 
character of the highest religious official, the patriarch. 

But. a new era began in Cappadocia when Basil became 
head of the church. It is obvious that abuses might 
readily, almost necessarily, creep into such ceremonies ; and 


clearly the edict went forth that they must cease. Basil . 


does not hint that any real abuses had occurred. He 
speaks only of the downcast looks of the pious spectators, 
and the jests of the ribald and loose-tongued; but he is 
clearly describing what he conceives to be the inevitable 
outcome of such ceremonies. The spirit of the Church, 
whose champion Basil was, was inexorably opposed to such 
exhibitions. For good or for evil, such prominence given 
to women in religious ceremonial was hateful to it. The 
influence acquired by a deacon, his assumption of the robes 
and name ofa patriarch, were subversive of the strict 
discipline of the Roman church. The open association ot 
a monk with a band of young women was contrary to the 
rules of the monastic order. The village-bishop, acting 
doubtless on previous general orders of his superior, repri- 
manded Glycerius, and his action was confirmed and 


enforced by Basil. Glycerius, when thus treated, took i. 


1 Eig., at Pessinus the priest took ex oficio the name Attis. 
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advantage of the recent changes which had curtailed the 
power of Basil. He crossed the frontier into the adjoining 
bishopric of Nazianzos, which was now included in the 
province of Second Cappadocia, under the metropolitan of 
Tyana. The young women that followed his ministrations 
fled with him ; and as Gregory received and sheltered them 
all, we cannot doubt that the flight was made in an orderly 
way, without scandal, and with the air of pious but per- 
secuted Christians. Basil then complained to Gregory in 
the letter quoted. The reply of Gregory unfortunately 
has not been preserved ; but we can imagine that he gave 
a different version of the case, stated his views as to the 
character of Glycerius, and urged Basil to promise com- 
plete forgiveness on condition of the immediate return of 
all the fugitives. 

We have the reply of Basil, giving the required assu- 
rance, though not with the best grace. One motive that 
evidently weighed with him was apprehension of the talk 
that he would give rise to if he continued an intolerant 
policy. Now all this is inconceivable except on the sup- 
position that, according to the above description, Glycerius 
was acting in accordance with established custom and the 
general feeling of the Cappadocian church, while Basil 


- was too hastily and sternly suppressing the custom of the 


country. The incipient schism, roused by the sternness of 
Basil, was healed by the mild mediation of Gregory. 

The fault in Glycerius which most offended Basil was 
evidently his transgression of the Church discipline. The 


full significance of this can be grasped only in its con-~ 


nexion with the whole policy of Basil. 

The powerful personality, the intense, uncompromising 
zeal, and the great practical ability of Basil were of the 
first consequence in insuring the triumph of the Roman 


— 
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church in Cappadocia. But one man, however powerful, — 


cannot do everything by his own immediate effort, espe- 
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cially when his personal influence is interrupted by a too 
early death, as Basil’s was. The organizing power which 
has always been so conspicuous a feature of the Roman 
church exercised as powerful an influence in Cappadocia 
as elsewhere. The organization which Basil left behind 
him completed his work. One great object of Basil’s 
administration was to establish large ecclesiastical centres 
of two kinds: first, orphanages; and,secondly, monasteries. 
An orphanage was built in every district of his immense 
diocese; the one at Cesareia, with its church, bishop’s 
palace, and residences for clergy, hospices for poor, sick, 
and travellers, hospital for lepers, and workshops for teach- 
ing and practising trades, was so large as to be called 
the ‘“‘ New City.”” Such establishments constituted centres 
from which the irresistible influence of the Church per- 
meated the whole district, as, centuries before, the cities 
' founded by the Greek kings had been centres from which 
the Greek influence had slowly penetrated over the country 
round. The monks and the monasteries, which Basil 
established widely over the country, were centres of the 
same influence ; and though the monks occasionally caused 
some trouble by finding even Basil himself not sufficiently 
orthodox, they were probably powerful agents of the 
Roman church, whereas the solitary hermits and anchorets, 
whom Basil rather discouraged, though he had been one 
himself, were perhaps more favourable to the provincial 
Church, and were certainly a far less powerful engine for 
affecting the country. . ; 

That the monk Glycerius should break through the 
gradations of office and the spirit of the Church, should 
parade in the robes of the patriarch, and flee from his 
superior’s jurisdiction in the company of a band of women, 
was a thing intolerable to Basil. 

One other point requires notice: is any external circum-. 
stance known that is likely to have directed such men ~ 
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as Basil towards the Roman church? A strong impulse 
probably was given them by their foreign education. They 
lost the narrow, provincial tone; they came to appre- 
ciate the unity and majesty of the Roman empire; they 
realized the destiny of the Church to be the religion of - 
the empire, i.e. of the world. They also learned some- 
thing about that organization by which Rome ruled the 
world, and they appreciated the fact that the Church could 
fulfil its destiny and rule the Roman empire only by strict 
organization and rigid discipline. Men like Glycerius could 
not see beyond the bounds of their native district, with 
its provincial peculiarities; men like Basil were perhaps 
almost intolerant of mere provincialism. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the causes which made Cappa- 
docia orthodox may be gained by looking at Phrygia, which 
was mainly a heretical country. The cities of the Lycus 
valley, and of the country immediately east and north-east 
of it, which were most under the Roman influence, were of 
the dominant Christian church ; but the mass of the coun- 
try adhered stubbornly to the native forms of Christianity. 
Probably this has something to do with the fact that in 
Phrygia so few Christian communities have maintained an 
unbroken existence through the Turkish domination, while 


_ in Cappadocia a fair proportion of the whole population - ~ 


has preserved its religion to the present day. Many of 

the Phrygians were always discontented with the Byzantine 

rule, except under the iconoclast emperors. When John 
Comnenus was invading the Seljuk dominions, he found 
Christian communities, who so much preferred Turkish rule — 
to Byzantine, that they fought against him, even without 
support from the Turks, and had to be reduced by force of 2m 
arms. To a certain extent this was perhaps due to pre- 
ference of the easy Seljuk yoke to the heavy Byzantine — 
taxation; but it is very probable that religious difference” 
was the chief cause. 


that might be added (deta Sanct., June 17th, p. 308 [248]). 
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How far then can we trace in Phrygia the presence or 
absence of the causes that made Cappadocia orthodox? In 
the first place, little trace of such organization as Basil made 
in Cappadocia can be found in Phrygia. In the life of 
Hypatius, written by his disciple Callinicus, and corrected 
by another hand in the time of his third successor, we read 
that he was born in Phrygia, but was obliged to emigrate 
to Thrace in order to gratify his wish to live in a church 
or monastery where he might associate with discreet men ; 
- “for there were then no such persons, except isolated indi- 
viduals, in Phrygia, and if a church existed anywhere, the 
clergy were rustic and ignorant, though the country has 
since become almost entirely Christian”’ (¢.e. orthodox). 

Hypatius flourished in the first half of the fifth century ; 
so that the apparent reform here described belongs to the 
period 450-500.1. The organization of Phrygia on the 
orthodox model therefore is much later than that of Cap- 
padocia, and it was probably not so thorough. It seems 
only ta have been superficial, caused by the government 
imposing on the country the forms of the catholic Church. 

The inscriptions of Phrygia carry back our knowledge of 
the history of Christianity there more than a century and a 
half earlier than in Cappadocia. In Phrygia, in the period 
150 to 200 a.p., the struggle between the native church and 
the Roman church, known as the Montanist controversy, 
was in progress. The prophetesses of Montanism may be 
compared with the dancing devotees of Glycerius. Though j 
there was no doubt a difference of doctrine between 
Glycerius and Montanus, corresponding to the difference of 4 
period, when varying points were the centre of controversy, } 
yet Glycerianism was a growth of the same general type as 

a 
a 


1 The revision of the biography as composed by Callinieus is said expressly 
to have extended only to a correction of the bad Greek of a Syrian dialect. The 
reviser neither added nor took away anything, though he knew various things 
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Montanism, and might have become important in religious 
history, if it had not been cut short by the energy of Basil 
and the tolerance of Gregory. 

There remains to us a document of the Montanist con- 
troversy, of the highest interest and of indubitable authen- 
ticity ; for part of it has come down to us on the stone on 
which it was originally written. It is the testament of one 
of the prominent figures in the controversy ; it was written 
by him when he felt the end of life approaching, and wished 


_ to leave behind him, before the eyes of men, a testimony, 


brief, clear, emphatic, of the truth for which he contended. 
In a document like this we may be sure that no word is 
wasted, no idea expressed that did not appear to the writer 
to be of critical importance. He had the words engraved, 
under his own eye, on his tombstone. I do not pretend to 
understand all that the writer put into the few rugged, but 
vigorous lines: what I long for is to see them treated 
thoroughly by the competent hand. But the circumstances 
I think are alone sufficient to prove that my estimate of the 
importance of the document is not exaggerated. 

I refer to the epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, engraved 
about 192 a.p. The restoration and interpretation of the 
text are still a matter of controversy; but I feel confident 
that the outline given in THE Exposiror, 1889, vol. ix., pp. 
265-272, approximates more closely than any other to the — 
truth. In particular, growing experience makes me feel 
only more strongly that a Phrygian bearing the names 
Avircius (known only in Latin inscriptions of Rome and 


- Gaul) and Marcellus must have been of Italian origin, and 


have borne also the prenomen of a Roman. 


+ The epitaph of Avircius lays great stress on his travel 


and experience. After the introductory reference to the 


| spotless Shepherd, he mentions the education which that 
Shepherd had given him, and describes it in detail. The 


1 The wish cannot now be fulfilled, since Bishop Lightfoot died. 
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first point in the education is ‘‘He sent me to Rome to 
see the mystic King, and the Church the Queen.” It is 
impossible to mistake, and difficult perhaps to exaggerate 
the stress which Avircius lays on the name Rome. An 
omission too is almost equally significant: he travelled in 
Syria, and saw all its cities, but Jerusalem is not named, 
only Nisibis. The extreme limit of the Roman power 
suggests the one name that he actually gives. Avircius 
went to the metropolis and the extreme east of the empire ; 
and that which struck him most is the unity of the Church. 
Everywhere he found the Christians united in the same 
belief and practice with himself. Basil, who had the eye 
of the governor and administrator, would probably, had he 
left us such a testament as Avircius has written, not have 
omitted some reference to the order, the rule, and organiza- 
tion, To Kolvov Siatayua, of the Church. Avircius is deeply 
impressed with its unity, but does not realize the means 
by which that unity can be carried out in practice. He 
emphasises it in his testament, describes its doctrines and 
its mysteries—the writings of Paul, faith as the guide of 
life and Christ as its food, the immaculate virgin, and 
the holy sacrament; but he is silent as to its power. 
No touch indicates how it is to be made universal, except 
that he declines the prayers of those who disagree with 
him. The contrast between this last touch and the 
lenience which Basil was induced to show to Glycerius 
suggests part of the reason why Avircius could not carry 
Phrygia with him, while Basil could carry Cappadocia.* 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 Not directly, but by implication. 
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IV. New HyporuHesszs. 


So far as we have yet gone, the most recent literature on 
the Synoptic Gospels is seen to be still moving in the 
grooves which were, broadly speaking, traced for it by Holtz- 
mann in 1863. It has however, at the same time, a more 
novel element, which perhaps strikes the attention all the 
more because of the amount of coincidence between several 
writers widely apart from each other, and approaching the 
subject without any kind of concert or communication. 
This is enough to show that there is a tendency in the air, 
though I must not be supposed to imply that the theories 
which are the subject of this coincidence are either as yet 
made good or even that they are » likely to maintain them- 
selves permanently. 

Let us begin with Mr. Wright. Mr. Wright holds that 
our present Gospels, as we have them, were written within 
the decade 71-80 A.D. So far he is oniy adopting what, 
if we look at other countries besides England, might be 
described as, on the whole, the prevalent view. But then he 
goes beyond this, and he proceeds to date as well the other 
documents which are worked up in our Gospels. The first — 
cycle of teaching, of which he speaks as compiled by St. 
Peter, he would place within twelve years of the ascension ; 
for the second cycle, which he believes to have been brought 
into shape by St. Matthew, and the third cycle, which is 
supposed to contain, not the whole, but a considerable— 
portion of the peculiar matter now found in St. Luke, he 
requires some twelve years more. It may be remembered ~ 
that some MSS. of the Gospels, the oldest of which is 
Cod. Cyprius (K), of the ninth century, assign dates to our 
Gospels: to St. Matthew eight years after the ascension, to 
St. Mark ten (or on another reckoning twelve), and to St 
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Luke fifteen. Mr. Wright makes no eee to these: his 
reason for fixing upon the twelfth year after the ascension 
is that he takes that as the date of the dispersion of the 
apostles—following, I suppose, the tradition, which was 
already of some standing at the end of the second century.’ 
He supports this date partly by the general argument that 
by this time regular catechizing had begun—which we may 
more or less grant; partly by another argument, of which 
I think we shall do well to take note, without altogether 
committing ourselves to it, that if our Gospels were written 
when we imagine them to be written, ‘‘the very early 
date of the first cycle becomes a necessity, or we shall not 
have time to account for the great divergences which 
confessedly exist in our three editions of it.’ But when 
he goes on to claim the support of Papias, I am afraid that 
he is misinterpreting the tradition which we owe to that 
writer. Mr. Wright speaks of St. Mark as the ‘‘chief of 
the catechists” at Jerusalem; and he appears to think of 
him as making the notes on which his Gospel is based at 
the time when St. Peter left that city. But Ireneus says 
expressly that St. Mark did not write down his notes of 
St. Peter’s preaching until after the death of the apostle. 
And in any case I have no doubt that the preaching of 
St. Peter in question belongs to the end of the apostle’s 
life, when St. Mark was again in his company, and not 
to the first part of his career, before the break up of the 
apostolic circle. The same tradition which connects St. 
Mark’s Gospel with St. Peter also connects it, not with 
Jerusalem, but Rome. 

We observe, further, that Mr. Wright places first the 
historic Gospel, the record of things ‘said and done,” the 
Petrine Memoirs, and not the Matthean collection of dis- 
courses. It will appear in the sequel that I regard this as 
the less promising form of the hypothesis. 


1 Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch., i., 13 f. 
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While then I am much inclined to agree with the broad 
lines of the analysis of the Gospels as Mr. Wright has traced 
them, I cannot attach much importance to the particular 
feature in his theory which has the greatest amount of 
novelty, his bold assignment of a date to the first com- 
mittal of the Petrine Memoirs to writing. We are however 
reminded of another attempt, made some few years ago, to 
penetrate behind our canonical texts to the earlier history 
of: those Memoirs. It was in 1884 that Dr. Edwin A. 
Abbott and Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke brought out their little 
work on The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The introduction contained a somewhat peculiar theory as 
to the nature of that tradition, which has not so far been 
received very favourably. Dr. Abbott held that the original 
form of the tradition corresponded nearly to the actual 
words that are common to our three Synoptics, and that it 
included little more than these. ‘The notes of which it was 
composed were thus so terse and brief that, ‘‘ like a modern 
telegram,’ they had to be expanded before they became 
intelligible; and the divergences between the Gospels arose 
from the different ways in which they were expanded. As 
a theory this was rather sharply criticised by Dr. Salmon 
in his well-known and justly valued Introduction to the New 
Testament,’ and I am inclined myself to think that it made 
the fundamental document more curt and disjointed than 
was necessary. I believe that the original tradition con- 
tained, not only the points common to all three Synoptics, 


‘but also those which St. Mark shares alternately with 


each of his companions. But however that may be, Dr. — 

Abbott’s preliminary explanations contained some brilliant 

specimens of critical acumen, which the student of the_ 

Synoptic problem cannot afford to neglect, especially at 

the present moment. Their tendency was to account for . 

some of the variants in the three Gospels by confusion 
1 Pages 147-151. . 
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arising out of textual corruption or ambiguities in the 
fundamental text, supposing that text to be Greek. A 
simple and attractive example was St. Mark xiv. 49 
(=Matt. xxvi. 55, Luke xxii. 53), where the difference be- 
tween ‘‘I was in the temple” (Mark, Luke), and “I sat 
(exaefounv) in the temple’’ (Matt.), was explained as due 
to the ambiguity of sunv, ‘‘was’”’ (which is actually found 
in St. Mark), and jjunv, ‘sat’? (which is paraphrased in 
St. Matthew), the MS, of course at this date not having 
any breathings. Some other explanations of apparent 
differences involve nothing more serious than the different 
supplying of an omitted subject (‘‘He eateth,’ “ your 
Master eateth,” “ye eat” in Mark ii. 16= Matt. ix. 11= 
Luke v. 30), or the different dividing of clauses where in 
the original the sense was not helped by punctuation 
(Mark xii. 9, 10=Matt. xxiv. 14, x. 18, and possibly 
elsewhere). 

The climax of ingenuity was reached when, in the parable 
of the talents or pounds, ‘‘over many things” was equated 
with “‘over ten cities” (emimoAAwN=erIITIOAEwN) 5 and even 
more when, in St. Luke viii. 39, “ publishing throughout 
the whole city’’ was explained as merely a variant on 
St. Mark v. 20 (ev 7H AexawdXer=entHiTIoOAc!). Conjectures 
like these last perhaps come under the head of those 
which are almost too brilliant to be true. But Dr. 
Abbott’s_examples are not only all scholarly, and all 
possible, but some of them reach a distinct degree of pro- 
bability ; and his case as a whole seems to me quite to 
deserve a hearing, especially at a time when much is said 
about variants derived from the Hebrew or Aramaic and 
little about variants derived from the Greek. 

In this respect, to glance back once more over the pages 
of Dr. Abbott may help us to keep our balance when we 


turn to Prof. Marshall. One might say beforehand, speak- 


ing from the general point of view of Synoptic criticism, 
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that those explanations are most likely to hold good which 
in sections presumably belonging to the Petrine Memoirs 
assume a variant through the Greek, and in sections pre- 
sumably belonging to the Logia assume a variant through 
the Hebrew or Aramaic. But this is only an a priori 
view: we must hold lightly to it, as to all the hypotheses 
we have to deal with. In particular, we must not make up 
our minds too fixedly as to what belongs to the one docu- 
ment and.what to the other. Let us patiently weigh and 
test what is said on all sides, prepared to accept what 
is proved, but not regarding the proof as complete too 
prematurely. 

In this task there is reason to expect that we shall 
receive valuable help from Prof. Marshall. Iam writing as 
the second of his series of articles, in the February number 
of THE Expositor, has just reached me; and it is impossible 
not to augur well from the close and careful study to which 
it bears witness.! It seems to me that Prof. Marshall is 
fortunate even in his limitations. I gather that his investi- 
gations have been conducted independently of those on the 
Continent which run most parallel to them. This gives all 
the greater weight to the points of coincidence which I 
believe will be found to exist between them. 


Mr. Marshall claims to bring forward proof (1) that many _ 


passages in our present Gospels are based upon an original 
document or documents written in an Aramaic dialect 
similar to that of the Targums; (2) that such a document 
was already known to St. Paul. As one of the examples 
adduced in support of this is taken from 1 Thessalonians _ 
v. 8, we must suppose that it was known to St. Paul 
throughout the whole of his career, so far as it's covered by 
his extant epistles: in other words, its date must be at least 


1 Since this was written the further case in the March number has been 
presented, and I regret to learn that Semitic scholars do not think so fayour- 


ably of it as I had hoped. 
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earlier than the year 52 A.D. The proof in this case would 
perhaps be hardly stringent. There is not, I think, any- 


thing decisive to show that the words in question came 


down to St. Paul in writing, and not orally. But it is true 
that, when we descend to 1 Timothy v. 18, the words, 
“the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ are quoted expressly 
as “ Scripture ” ; and Prof. Marshall appears to be prepared 
to maintain that St. Paul’s quotations generally are taken 
from a written Gospel. I gather also that, although he 
will not press the point, he is yet inclined to identify 
this Gospel with the Logia which Papias ascribes to St. 
Matthew. 

Here we are confronted with a view which a short time 
ago would have been regarded as highly paradoxical, but 
which is now stoutly maintained from several distinct 
quarters at once. Mr. Halcombe has an elaborate argu- 
ment to prove, not only that Gospels, but that our present 
Gospels, are included in the logot and paradoseis to which 
there are such frequent references. Here we may well 
hesitate to agree with him, but the chapter in which this 
is maintained’ nevertheless deserves reading. Then we 
have Mr. Wright putting his Petrine Memoirs within 
twelve years, and his other two leading documents within 
twenty-four years, from the ascension—let us say, not later 


than the year 54.4.D. Again we may question the validity 
of the reasoning, but at any rate the opinion is there. And 


most solid of all is the imposing body of proof advanced 
by Dr. Resch. 

Dr. Resch covers most of the ground occupied by his 
English supporters, and considerably more. He has the 
keenest eye for possible quotations from a Gospel in the 


epistles. He not only annexes in this sense a number 


of passages introduced by yéyparta, éypddy, ) ypad 
Neves. (1 Cor. ii. 9, ix, 10; 1 Tim. v. 18; St. James iv. 5), 
' Historic Relation of the Gospels, pp. 32-50. 


: 
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or Aéyes simply, with % ypad) or an ani: understood 
(as in Eph. v. 14). Once more, as to some in the early 
Church, St. Paul’s «ata 1d evayyéduov pov becomes a 
quotation, if not from St. Luke, yet from an evangelical 
document. Formule like muctds 6 Adyos have the same 
origin, and phrases like év Kupiw, év Xéyo Kupiov, also point 
to some recorded saying. It is fair to add that in these 
instances he is frequently able to appeal, not merely to the 
formula, but also to some patristic parallel which, if not 
expressly set down as a saying of the Lord, might not 
unreasonably be considered such. 

Further, Dr. Resch makes a very large use of Professor 
Marshall’s weapon of various translation. By this means 
he is able to refer many anonymous quotations in the 
epistles to a Hebrew original, and so to increase the 
probability that they are taken from a Gospel. And just 
as Prof. Marshall fortifies himself_by-analogous cases from 
the Old Testament, so he too strengthens his position by 
an appeal to similar varieties of rendering in the different 
columns of the Hexapla. A convenient summary of 
instances is given from the Acts, many of St. Paul’s 
epistles, Hebrews, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and 
it will be interesting to see how this list compares with 
Prof. Marshall’s.' 

Both writers hold that the document which was quoted 
thus freely was the Logia of St. Matthew. I have little 
doubt that if any form of written Gospel existed at this 
early date, the view that it was the Logia is the most 
tenable. And I have little doubt also that if the use of ~ 
it in the other books of the New Testament can be proved, 
Dr. Resch and Prof. Marshall between them will do as 
much as lies within the power of man to prove it. I. 
hope that their arguments will receive a full and candid 
consideration. I desire myself to give them this, and 

! Agrapha, pp. 89-92, 
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therefore I do not wish to speak too decidedly, although 
I must confess that at present my leaning is to the side 
of scepticism. This side is stated with his usual force 
by Dr. Paul Ewald.! He naturally dismisses the formule 
of quotation as proving nothing. If it were certain that 
a Gospel was in existence, then we might be justified in 
referring the formule to it; but the formule in them- 
selves by no means necessarily point to a Gospel. The 
real quotations from ‘‘ Words of the Lord” Dr. Ewald 
reduces to six (1 Cor. vu. 10 f., ix~14, xi. 23 ff; 1 Thess, 
iv. 15 ff; Acts xx. 85, xi. 10).2, And then he points to the 
fact that not one of these passages agrees verbally with 
anything in our Synoptic Gospels. He insists, further, on 
the absence of proof that the logot or paradoseis included 
anything like a written Gospel. Perhaps there is just a 
little more to be said for this than he allows, based 
especially on the prologue to St. Luke (aoAXol éreyetipnoav 
avatagacbai dunynow . . . Kabasmapédocay . . . bmn 
pétat tod Noyou . . . Tepl wy KaTnynOns AOywr). Still 
if, as I believe, St. Luke did not write before the year 
80 A.D., his language—press it as we may—would prove 
nothing as to the existence of a Gospel in the year 52. 

One obstacle in the way of supposing that the Logia 
of St. Matthew existed at such an early date, though 
obvious enough, I do not think has been noticed. It is 
that the supposition conflicts, or at least appears to conflict, 
with the external evidence. Irensus says expressly that 
St. Matthew put forth his Gospel ‘‘ amongst the Hebrews 
in their own tongue, while Peter and Paul were preaching 
at Rome, and founding the Church.” This would carry 
us to a date a.D. 63-67, or at the latest 68. I confess that 


1 Hauptproblem, etc., pp. 143-148, 

? Mr. Marshall would add to these Rom, xiv. 14-21, as agreeing in substance 
with parts of the Sermon on the Mount, Rom. xiii. 7, and 1 Tim. v. 10 (Tux 
Expositor for July, 1890, p. 70 f.) 

3 Ap. Euseb., H. E. v. 8. 
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such a date appears to me more probable. If not, we 
should have to suppose that Ireneus is thinking—as he 
may be himself, though it is less likely that the authority 
from which his statement was derived was thinking—not 
of the original work of St. Matthew, but of the Gospel 
as we have it. 

Let us keep our minds open; though in weighing the 
case as it is presented to us* by Dr. Resch or Prof. Mar- 
shall, we shall, I think, do well to remember how many 
possibilities there are on all sides. It does not follow that 
everything which is capable of being represented as a 
various rendering from the Hebrew is really such a variety 
of rendering. There is an inherent tendency in the human 
mind to paraphrase and the use of synonyms, which may 
come into play quite as possibly without any intervening 
of translation: one writer may use typetv and another 
gvadooev, one adodixety and another dvopetv, and the like, 
without having a Hebrew original before them. Hence, 
even granting that there was a Hebrew original, it would 
have to be proved that that original was a Gospel; and 
granting that there was a Gospel, it would have to be 
proved that it was a written Gospel; and granting that it 
was a written Gospel, it would have to be proved that it 
was one of those incorporated in our present Gospels, and 
not extra-canonical. It seems to me therefore, with all - 
respect for the two zealous and capable scholars whose 
work we are considering, that they have a considerable task 
before them before their case can be regarded as proved. ~ 

It must be remembered however that this particular 
position, that a written Gospel existed before even the 
earliest of St. Paul’s epistles which have come down to 
us, and that it is freely quoted in those epistles and in ~ 
other books of the New Testament, is only part of what 


— 


they undertake to establish. Dr. Resch and Prof. Mar- 


shall travel in company some way further. They both 
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agree in contending that there are traces of the same 
Semitic original in the Gospels themselves ; that many of 
the varying expressions in those Gospels are due simply 
to differences of translation; and that when Papias speaks 
of the ‘‘many who translated St. Matthew's Logia as best 
they could,” his words are verified by the actual diversities 
which meet the eye in our present Greek Testaments. 

Here I, for one, am prepared to meet our two inquirers 
half-way. I believe antecedently that what they maintain 
is probable, and that it only needs the sharpened attention, 
the critical acumen, and the knowledge of Semitic dialects 
which both of them possess, to bring out the facts of which 
they are in search. There will doubtless not be wanting 
scholars competent to estimate their success, though I have 
previously explained that I cannot count myself among the 
number. They must not however be surprised if we out- 
siders exercise a certain wariness and caution in committing 
ourselves to results before they are endorsed as well by 
Semitic scholars as by students of the Synoptic problem. 
May I describe frankly what will be my own attitude of 
mind on the subject ? ~ 

1. I do not wish to hold obstinately to any one parti- 
cular theory, in case good reason should be shown for 
changing it. At the same time, there seems to me to 
be such a degree of presumption in favour of the Two- 
Document Hypothesis, that I should start from that, at 
least provisionally. But if we accept the statements of 
Papias, which so far as we have seen are confirmed rather 
than refuted by critical analysis, if is involved in the 
hypothesis that the first main document, the Petrine 
Memoirs, was originally written in Greek, and the second 
only, the Matthean Logia, composed in the first instance 
in Hebrew. Assuming this, it would follow that assent 


could be given far more easily to the theory of a Hebrew 


original in those parts of the Gospels which probably 
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come from the Logia than in those which seem more 
likely to have belonged to the Petrine Memoirs. An 
example lies near at hand. Dr. Resch gives some boldly 
marked specimens of his reconstruction of the Hebrew 
text underlying the divergent Greek readings which have 
come down to us. The first of these is taken from St. 
Matthew xxv. 35, 36. These verses are quoted no less 
than four times in the Clementine Homilies, in all four 
cases freely and allusively; still there is so large a constant 
element running through the passages that, after verifying 
each reference, I am inclined to think that Dr. Resch is 
justified in his version of the text which the Clementine 
writer had before him. Compared with the canonical text 
the variants can be represented as well in English as in 


Greek. 


Matt. xxv. 30, 36. 


a 
ereivaca, 


\ sQ 7 / aa. 
Kal édaKaré por payetv 


edinca, 
Kal éroTioaré me 
Eevos nun, 
Kal OvVNYayETE pe 
A yopvos, 
Kal mepeBaderé pe’ 
| jobenca, 
Kat ereckewacé pe" 
: év dudany nun, 
Kal nAOere Tpds [LE 


I was hungry, 
and ye gave Me to eat: 
I was thirsty, 


I was a stranger, 
and ye took Me in: 
I was naked, 
and ye clothed Me: 


and ye made Me to drink: 


Cirem. Hom: 
> , 
érelvaca, 
Kat eOpaparé pe’ 
eoiwnoa, 


/ 
Kal TOTOV TapéoyeTe fol’ 


PT irae 
E€vos nuNV, 
Kat edégacb€ pe 
re 
yupvos, 
aed , tg 
kal évedtoaré pe 
evoonoa, 
4 
Kal éreokewaode pe’ 
év elpxty nENV, 
Ae 9 ta , 
Kat €BonOyoaré jot. 


T was hungry, 

and ye fed Me: 
I was thirsty, 

and ye gave Me drink 
I was a stranger, 

and ye welcomed Me: 
I was naked, 

and ye arrayed Me: 
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Mart, xxy. 35, 36. Crem. Hom. 
I was ill, 

and ye visited Me: 
I was in ward, 


and ye succoured Me. 


I was sick, 
and ye visited Me: 
I was in prison, 
and ye came to Me. 
The structure of the two versions is the same, indeed 
it could hardly be different; but almost every marked 
expression varies, and in the Clementines the variations are 
repeated so often, that they are not likely to be a mere 


caprice of the writer. Iam not competent to judge of the 


Hebrew translation which Dr. Resch has appended ; but - 


beforehand I should be quite prepared to hear that the 
verdict of Hebraists was that it was successful. The pas- 
sage is taken from a chapter which very probably belonged 


to the Logia, which we believe to have been originally - 


written in Hebrew. 

In the next of his examples too Dr. Resch has a plau- 
sible case, which I can quite imagine impressing the reader 
at first sight, but Iam by no means so clear that it really 
holds good. Here we have the triple synopsis, and the 


passage is also quoted in a very divergent manner by 
Clement of Alexandria. 
Crem. ALEX. . ‘ 
(Peedag.1,2, ploL,) LURE v. 24. Manx ii. 11. Marr. ix. 6. 
dvaorta, pyot elrev TO Tra- Neyer TG wa- —  A€yeu TO wa- 


fal / 
TW TAPElLevo, 


poreAvpevo 


‘ 
TOV 
ep 


KELO OL 


4 
oKipmooa, 
ov Kara- 

AaBov 


dariOu olkade. 


Stand UP, 
saith He, to the 
palsiedman ; and 
picking up thy 
truckle-bed where- 
on ~ thow Tiest, 


begone homewards. 


” “9 
evyelpe Kat apas 


7d KAwwidvov wou 


: > N 
mopevov eis Tov 


> + 
OLKOV GOV, 


He said to 
the paralysed : 
Arise, and tak- 
ing up thy 
little couch, go 
to thine house. 


padvtiKa’ eyeipe, 

S ‘ , 

dpov Tov Kpa- 
/ 

Barrov cov, kat 

4 > \ 

vraye els TOV 


L Pas 
OLKOV GOV, 


He saith to 
the paralytic : 
Arise, take up 
thy pallet-bed, 
and depart to 
thine house. 


Rs 
parutiKa’ eyetpe, 
bie td XN 
dpov gov TH 
Kdivnv, Kat 

A > \ 
umaye eis TOV 


oN 
OLKOV GOU, 


He saith to 
the paralytic; 
Arise, take up 
thy couch, and 


depart to thine 
| 


house, 


wee 
& 
7 


/ * 
it ea et 


A j 
aot 
r ne 


J 
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The last two columns, St. Matthew and St. Mark, agree 
closely together, and it is allowed that they represent the 
Same version; but St. Luke differs in several slighter 
points, and Clement of Alexandria almost as much as it 
is possible to differ. I do not however attach any im- 
portance to this. I believe that Clement is simply para- 
phrasing the whole passage, as one very often does in a 
sermon, for the sake of greater freshness modernizing the 
familiar words, and using one’s own natural style of narra- 
tive. I believe that Clement has done this, and that there 
is no ground for saying that he made use of another 
version of a Hebrew original. A line or two lower down, 
he quotes from St. John, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth” ; yet the 
Greek for ‘‘come forth” (€&6:) is quite different from that 
of our Gospel (dedpo é&w), and no one would say that St. - 
John wrote in Hebrew. It will be observed that é&@: in 
this quotation corresponds to a7i@st-oixade in the preced- 
ing, and shows that forms of this kind were running in 
his mind. 

Neither can I attach much more weight to the variants 
in St. Luke. They none of them go beyond those slight 
verbal changes which the evangelist elsewhere allows him- 
self. He avoids the form tapaxvtixos, which does not occur 
at all in his Gospel, though it occurs five times each in 


St. Matthew and St. Mark. «duwiSiov, as compared with ~— 


Krivnv in St. Matthew, is a mere literary variation. And 
trayew is another word of which St. Luke is not very 
fond. It occurs only five times in the corrected text of 
his Gospel, against fifteen times in the shorter Gospel of St. 
Mark, and twenty times in St. Matthew. On the other 
hand, wopevecOar is found only three times in St. Mark, and 


those three all in the disputed verses at the end of the — i 


Gospel, and no less than fifty times in St. Luke. 
Lastly, the fact that St. Matthew and St. Mark are so 
clearly based upon a common Greek original naturally 
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raises a presumption against the use of an altogether dif- 
ferent original by St. Luke. 

I am aware that Dr. B. Weiss sees in this section of the 
paralytic a mingling of the Logia with the Petrine Memoirs, 
and that is a point which I do not wish to prejudge: it 
is possible that the coincidence between the «Awidcoy of St. 
Luke and «drivnvy of St. Matthew, as against St. Mark’s 
characteristic cp¢Batrov, may not be altogether accidental : 
still I greatly doubt if any important influence on this pas- 
sage is due to divergent rendering from the Hebrew. 

2. A second caution that I should be disposed to observe 
has just been indicated. When two variant expressions 
are put before me as due to divergent rendering from the 
Hebrew, I should ask if they are equally explicable as 
differences of style. Mr. Marshall writes in the February 
Expositor,! ‘‘If one evangelist says mopevouv ets eipyryny, 
while the other says U7aye eis eipnvnv; if one says avéorn, 
and another #yép0m, our attention is aroused.’’ He adds, 
very rightly, that ‘“‘we shall not feel secure to build on 
such superficial cases.’’ I would go further, and say that 
there was not even a prima facie case for any thought 
of a Hebrew original in the examples quoted. We have 
just seen that sropevec@at does not occur at all in the 
body of St. Mark’s Gospel, whereas it is a favourite ex- 
pression in St. Luke. Now considering how closely St. 


Mark represents the Petrine Memoirs, and considering 


how far more probable it is that those Memoirs were ori- 
ginally in Greek, and that the greater part of them was 
used equally by St. Luke, the variation cannot in many 
instances at least be due to anything but idiosyncrasy of 
style. ‘The same holds good for the other example given: 
dvaothvat occurs twice, or possibly three times, in St. 


_ Matthew, to fifteen times-in St. Mark, and twenty-four 


times in St. Luke. It is clear that the word must have 
o I é 
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been avoided by the first evangelist, even where it stood 
before him. 

3. Yet one more caution. The critic must be on the 
watch for variants which have arisen, not from any funda- 
mental Hebrew, but simply in the course of transmission 
of the Greek text. I do not absolutely say that in some 
of these cases traces may not be preserved of an older form 
of text. The subject is a highly interesting one, and I do 
not think that we have as yet got quite to the bottom of 
it. Ishould myself be only too glad to rescue all that can 
be rescued from the footnotes of a critical Greek Testament 
as genuine and, as Dr. Resch calls it, ‘‘ pre-canonical”’ 
material.1 My impression is however that he has gone too 
far in this direction. He claims especially, as satisfying the 
required conditions, many of the variants of the so called 
“Western Text,’’ headed by Codex Beze (D); and no 
doubt there are some of the variants in this text (as notably 
the incident of the man working on the Sabbath) which 
have a strong ring of genuineness. Let it be remembered 
that there are four possibilities: (1) that these readings, as 
Dr. Resch thinks, really belong to an older stage in the 
history of our present Gospels; (2) that they are derived 
from oral tradition ; (3) that they are derived from some 
other written source, not pre- but extra-canonical; (4) 
that they are simple corruptions of the canonical text. 
Each of these possibilities ought to be fully weighed before 
a decision is given; or rather, it is not only single readings 
that should be weighed, but whole groups of readings. In 
the verse (Matt. xi. 27), ‘‘ No man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the— 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him,” 
there are, besides others, two considerable variants which. 

1 Tam not sure that Iam right in supposing that Dr. Resch treats ‘‘ pre- 


canonical” and “genuine” as equivalent terms. Some of the readings which 
he quotes from St. John on p. 23 f. cannot be genuine. - 
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have a large amount of extremely early support: (i.) the 
order of the two principal clauses (“no man . . . Father,” 
“neither . . . Son’) is inverted quite fully and deli- 
berately by the following authorities quoting the whole 
verse: Justin Martyr three times, Clementine Homilies four 
times, Marcion, the Marcosians as quoted by Irenzus twice, 
Treneus himself twice (though not in two other places), 
Epiphanius three times, quoting the whole verse, and six 
times besides omitting the last clause, though four times 
also with the other reading, as well as by a cloud of other 
authorities, quoting the two first clauses only; (ii.) the aorist 
éyv@ for the presents éruywodaKer (Matt.) or ywooxer (Luke) 
is found in Justin Martyr twice out of three times, in the 
Clementine Homilies five times, in the Marcosians (ap. 
Ireneum), in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria six times 
out of eight, Origen eleven times,’ etc. Decisive authori- 
ties we should say for both readings, if we looked only at 
their diffusion and at their date: and yet all these early 
authorities which transpose the clauses really stand self- 
condemned, because the last clause, ‘‘and he to whomso- 
-ever the Son willeth to reveal Him,” clearly requires that 
“the Son ’”’ shall have been the subject of the clause imme- 
diately preceding. And even as regards the aorist éyvw, we 
are warned not to attach too much weight to the patristic 
quotations, however numerous and however early, by the 
parallel case of St. John i. 13, where it is extremely 
probable that, not only the commonly quoted authorities, 
Treneus three times, Tertullian twice, Ambrose and Augus- 
tine once each (though not in other places), but also, as 
Resch has proved, Justin Martyr in no less than five clear 
allusions, read éyervjOn (for éyevvnOnoar, referring the words 
to Christ), which is certainly wrong. 

I have mentioned some of the cautions which I should 


‘ Thave used besides Tischendorf the careful discussion of these readings in 
Bousset, Hvangeliencitate Justins, p. 100 f., which I have partially verified. 
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myself use in approaching the deeply interesting theories 
of Prof. Marshall and Dr. Resch. I do not wish to express 
a more definite opinion about them at present—not because 
I think that it will really be difficult to form one, but 
because I do not think it either fair to them, or a sound 
process in itself, to hazard any sweeping general opinion 
after the hasty and partial study which I have as yet been 
able to give to them.~ In a case of cumulative evidence like 
this, a number of particular arguments may fall through, 
and yet enough may be left standing to bear the con- 
clusion: it is only right to take the soundest arguments, 
and view them, not singly, but together.! 
W. SANDAY. 
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A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PROFESSOR FRANZ 
DELITZSCH AND PROFESSOR VON HOFMANN. 


DeELiTzscH TO Hormann (cont. of letter). 


Permit me briefly to return to Ephesians iv. 8-10. As the 
Hebrew YJNT NVANIN is used without exception to Bee 
nate the inward parts of the earth and the lower world, ra 
KatoTtepa Ths yqs and the fuller Ta katw@tepa pépy Tis yhs can 


only mean the lower regions of earth, considered as lying — 


beneath the upper world, and, like aéns or a@Bvoaos in other 
passages, it is the polaric opposite to ovpavos; instead of 
which word the apostle, wishing to choose the most abso- 


lute expression for the highest, as he has already done for — 


the lowest point, uses the phrase tmepavw Tavtwy Tay 
ovpavav. You will answer, that the connexion requires us 
to understand ta xatwtepa in the sense of the earth con- 


1] have not found myself able to conclude the subject in the four papers 


originally planned ; there is still one more to follow, dealing chiefly with Dr. 


Resch. 
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sidered as lower than heaven; but, my dear friend, when 
the meaning of an expression is as firmly fixed as the 
stamp on a coin, the connexion must be fitted in with the 
meaning, and not the meaning with the connexion. The 
apostle’s quotation of Psalm Ixviii. 19 throws light, to my 
mind, on the connexion between his statement that Christ 
descended ad inferos and the nypadkotevcev aiypadwoiar. 
Aiyyadwtevey in your opinion (ii. 482) can mean nothing 
else than the taking captive of conquered enemies; and what 
connexion could there be between that supposed action of 
the descended Saviour and the distribution of the gifts of 
grace by the exalted Christ? Hélemann, in the second 
part of his Bibelstwdien, has answered this question rightly ; 
he says that 7ypadrwerevcev and edwxe Souata tots avOpwrross 
stand related to each other in the sense of the victorious 
triumph and the largess of blessing. The gifts which the 
exalted Saviour distributes (and we must understand them 
to be not first of all persons and offices, ver. 11, but rather 
graces) make their influence felt even upon the world of 
lost spirits (1 Cor. xu. 10; Mark xvi. 7). The sending of 
the Spirit and the bestowal of gifts by the exalted Christ 
follow and depend upon His victory over the prince of 
death, and over the whole realm of demons that inhabit 
the abyss, Abaddon and his army of locusts(in which you 
see a picture of the destructive forces of the nether world, 


i. 358); 7.e. on the assumption of His victory over Hades - 


and His triumph as proclaimed in Colossians ii. 15 (a 
passage which in my opinion is relevant here). The gifts 
which He bestows are the trophies of His victory. And 
my view—that those who have received of His gifts, and 
whose duty it is to exercise them in the pastoral office, 
are required to regard these gifts as coming to them from 


the risen and victorious Lord, and to look upon them- — 


selves as gifts meant for the service of the community,— 
involves an exhortation to humility and peace-seeking, no 
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less pressing than that which follows from your interpre- 
tation, that Christ first descended into the lowliness of our 
earthly life, and thus only ascended far above all heavens. 


Allow me to add two tiny sheets to these two long ones, 
so that my letter may be like a four-leaved clover. We 
have digressed to the question of our state in death. This 
question is closely connected with that of the state of our 
Lord in death; it is, besides, of great importance in itself, 
and much of your teaching on the subject is not clear to 
me. In ii. 482 you briefly but decidedly pronounce against 
the theory of a sleep of the soul. ‘‘ The disembodied state 
of the soul does not imply that it is turned in upon itself 
and lacks an outward expression of its life.’’ 

But what I ventured to say was, not that you inclined to 
the view of a soul-sleep, but only that you seemed to favour 
a view which somewhat resembled it; and, to speak frankly, 
I had in my mind this passage in your work (ii. 490), 
which is retained in the second edition: “‘ The soul of the 
man who dies in faith is in a state that corresponds to the 
state of his dead body, which returns to dust, and is yet 
awaiting its resurrection.” This passage can hardly be read 
without a shudder. It expresses, on the one hand, more 
and, on the other, less than you desire to say. More— . 
- for you surely do not mean that the corruption of the body 
has an analogy as regards the soul? Less—for it repre- 
sents the state of the soul as analogous to the state of the 
body in death, and not as itself an actual state of death; 
whereas you draw from Revelation xx. 4 the conclusion 
that the departed souls, even of believers, are in a real 
state of death. . 

In my judgment it is simply impossible that the subject 
of éfnoav in that passage (they became alive again) should 
be wvyai, and not rather memexiopévor. You yourself 
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teach that the life which is acquired through the new birth 
outlasts that which begins at natural birth (iii. 482, etc.). 
You will probably grant, further, that this life, when once 
we ate set free from the body of death, does not only last 
on, but finds itself unburdened and untrammelled, and so 
bursts forth into greater intensity. You will grant that 
when the earthly vessel is broken, not only is the inward, 
spiritual life of the soul revealed, but that ‘‘ the light of the 
living” in which it now dwells, meets it in its inward 
power, so that the soul is within the region of the fw 
aiwv.os, both as regards its personal life and as regards the 
home life upon which it has entered. How then could it 
be said, that it is in a state of death? Not of the soul or 
the spirit may we say that they are dead, but only of the 
person in his bodily aspect, and as it were per zeugma. 
You yourself say (11. 482): The departed one is with Christ 
as a disembodied ego, and his body is in the kingdom of 
death. Instead of ‘‘ disembodied ego,’ I should prefer to 
say, “his spirit or his soul.’”’ For these are the words of 
Scripture. The ego is substantially nothing. It is merwus 
actus. 

In another aspect besides, your view of the state of the 
faithful departed in death is not clear to me. You teach 
(iii. 482, etc.) that Scripture indicates and describes their 
life as being one of heavenly communion with Christ, and 
not as having any relation with the world. I agree with 
you on this point, but ask one question: Does Scripture 
define and describe that life as being one of heavenly 
communion with the Lord alone, and not as also haying 
communion with the angels and the other saints ? 


In closing, I make one general observation. It is per- 
fectly inadmissible, you say (ii. 482), to understand the 
apostle’s language in Ephesians iv. 8-10 as implying that 
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the words 7jyuwarwrtevcev aiywadwoiav, which he quotes 
from the Psalms, meant for him. a redemption of those 
who were bound in Hades. In a note you remark: ‘“ This 
is the view of Konig and of Delitzsch in the System der 
biblischen Psychologie, p. 357.” My words there are: 
“Coming forth from Hades, rising from the grave and 
ascending into heaven, the Lord led captivity captive (Eph. 
iv. 8), He triumphed over the angelic powers (Col. ii. 15), 
and bore with Him to heaven those human beings who in 
Hades had worshipped Him as Redeemer,” etc. Do these 
words prove that I understand the leading captivity captive 
to refer directly to the liberation of captives? Not so, but 
only indirectly ; because, when Christ conquered the powers 
of Hades and led them captive, He also set free the souls 
which they had held in bondage. Your quotation from 
my book is therefore inapposite. 

Tt is utter folly, you say (iii. 484), to take the fact that 
the souls wear garments as a proof that they have a 
corporeal form. In a note you quote Hebart’s book on the 
second visible coming of Christ (p. 234). But Hebart only 
makes the very prudent observation, ‘‘ The white garments 
point to a corporeal form.’ Is it not quite true, that the 
garment white as the light takes the place in the inter- 
mediate state of the glorified body which is yet awanting ? 
The reproach of folly is severe, and falls on me also; but - 
let us have done with over-sensitiveness. We are seeking 
truth, not honour. 

These are only examples selected at random. Speaking 
generally, I find that you, as a theologian with a system 
of your own, have much difficulty in looking at ideas and 
chains of thought from the point of view of others. Your 
strength has thus a certain weakness corresponding to it; 
and this weakness easily changes into unfairness, because 
you place your opponent’s view from the first in an un- 
favourable position, instead of looking at it in the most 
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favourable light, and then proceeding to prove that it is 
inadmissible. 

I have nothing but praise for the conscientious faithful- 
ness with which you make use of all previous writings. As 
far as I am concerned, I am glad to think that my work has 
not been proudly ignored. On the contrary, it is clear from 
beginning to end of your book that you have kindly and 
thoroughly examined it, and I owe to you a thousand 
impulses to new lines of thought. With this word of grati- 
tude I send you my four-leaved letter, hoping that you will 
reply with one of equal length. 


HoFrMANN TO DELITZSCH. 


THe long and important letter in which you appeal to 
me to examine more thoroughly the full bearings of the 
question of the ‘‘ descent into Hades’? has made me so 
ashamed of the timidity which led me to despair of our 
ever coming to an agreement on this subject, that I feel I 
can only atone for my fault (which I ought to have avoided 
all the more carefully, since I am increasingly anxious to 
interpret these words of the Apostles’ Creed in no sense 
which is out of harmony, or only in partial harmony, with 
Scripture and the Church of Christ) by a thoroughgoing 
discussion of all those points which you commend to my 
consideration. 

You, dearest friend, began with the general and passed 
on to the particular: permit me to take the opposite course, 
and to express my views in detail on the two passages of 
_ the New Testament which it is of primary importance for 
us to understand. If we could come to an agreement on — 
them, the rest of our discussion would be greatly simplified. 

I begin with Ephesians iv. 8-10. As the words KatéBn 
els Ta KaTwTEpa pépy THs yhs—for this is in my opinion — 
the correct reading—understood as meaning the same as 
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YIN av ainiay) T7°, contain nothing upon which I need to 
alter my opinion, we have only to consider the words 
(quoted from the sixty-eighth Psalm) jywadrorevoev aixypa- 
Awoiav, which you understand as referring to a victory of 
Christ over the demons. This application of these doubt- 
ful words could hardly have been founded on the context of 
the psalm itself. Are not the three parallel clauses, we 
DinD?, "2 Ow, and O70 AN) OTNA IND rnp), i 
connexion with Dv ON BS aur ? Jehovah’ S victory, inal 
captive, and bestowal of gifts, had all one object—that He 
might make His dwelling-place in Zion. The prisoners 
whom He led captive with this purpose in view must surely 
be the rebels from whom He took those things which they 
gave to Him as their conqueror. Besides, I cannot under- 
stand why the apostle should have placed the two clauses, 
7X MaNwTevoev aixywarwciav and édwxev Souata Tots avapdrro.s, 
in an entirely different (according to Héolemann’s interpre- 
tation, in a contrary) relationship. Those whom Christ 
has made His prisoners, and those to whom He has given 
gifts, appear to me to be the same. 

Aiyparwrteve is used in the same sense as atywadwrifery 
in 2 Timothy iii. 6 or 2 Corinthians x. 5; and when St. Paul 
calls a fellow Christian his cuvavyyddwrtos, as he does in 
Romans xvi. 7, Colossians iv. 10, Philemon 23, I gather 
from the first of these passages, in which he does not write as 
a literal prisoner, that he is describing his fellow Christian 
as one whose hostility to the gospel Christ has overcome, as 
He had done in the case of St. Paul himself. The words 
quoted from the psalm, taken in connexion with the pas- 
sage into which the apostle has incorporated them, mean 


this: Christ has given to those who possess a ydpis or _ 


xdpicwa that which fits them for and gives them in their 
measure a share in the building up of the body of Christ; 
they were naturally and in former times enemies, whom He 
has overcome and fitted for His service. This is one point 
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which the apostle presents for our consideration. The 
other concerns the events which preceded all this in the life 
of Christ, the work He did in order to bring it about. The 
avé8n has for its necessary condition that he caré@y, namely, 
els Ta KaTMTEpa épn THS ys. Of this last expression, dearest 
friend, you say that its meaning is as fixed as the stamp on 
a coin. Is it really so? Can we say positively that the 
comparative does not hinder us from regarding it as of 
similar meaning to Ta troxdtw Ths yis, Ta UroyGovwa YINT 
mn, although the last expression is never so translated ? 
In the psalm these words, understood in this sense, would 
not fit in with the context, while we read there also of a 
kataPatvey of Jehovah, which preceded his avaBaivew. 
For He who DIP"OW MWA INT is said to have become a 
3x7 Nida, and to have gone before His people \D°UD. 
It was thus that He became the ruler who made Zion the 
seat of His power, and of His glory over all the kingdoms of 
the earth. Translated into the language of the New Testa- 
ment, is not this exactly what we read in Philippians ii. 6 
of Jesus Christ? The 2 did not appear as such, but, as 
we shall be singing in these Christmas days, ‘‘ He became 
a little child.”’ The words which David uses of himself in 
Psalm cxxxix. 15, YN nisnnna ‘22, were true of Christ. 

When He Bupeats the second time, He shall come pera 
Tov vepehov tod ovpavod. He shall shine like lightning 
from one end of heaven to the other. His first coming, on 
the other hand, was a cataBaivew eis Ta Katdtepa pépn Ths 
yjs. He did not appear above the earth, compelling the 
recognition of His glory, but upon it. He did not come 
down from the visible heaven, év tots dvwrépois pépecw Tis 
ys, but He came to our abode, év rots Katwrépors. For we 
might take the antithesis in this way, without making ris 
yijs an epexegetic genitive. The idea of the passage is 
essentially the same as that of our Lord in Matthew xx. 28, 
when He shows why he who will be great among His 
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disciples must be the servant of others. We are taught 
how to look upon the differences in ydpis in the sense of 
a particular vocation which are found among Christians. 
All this would disappear if the apostle were writing of a 
triumphant «xataBaivew of Christ, a xataBaivew which 
would be rather the beginning of His dvafaivew. It does 
not disappear if the words mean simply what a descent into 
the lower world would naturally mean to men. According 
to the former view, there would be a reaching on to the 
final result of our Lord’s descent from heaven, a result 
which is so closely connected with His death, that it hardly 
requires to be named apart from it, while, according to 
the latter, the great contrast of xataBaivew and avaBaivew 
remains the same as in John vi. 38, 62, or Romans x. 6, 7. 
But what are we to say of 1 Peter 111.19? The fact that 
we are agreed on ver. 18 gives me courage to discuss the pas- 
sage again with you. For any interpretation of Swozomfets 
mvevpate Which would make these words refer to an event 
not connected with the resurrection of Christ, cuts the 
ground from under my feet. The question between us is 
thus simply this, Is the subject of éxypufev Christ as év 
popdy Ocod imdpyev, or as the Son of man who had suffered 
death? The words év mvevpart, which explain more nearly 
how the xnpvcce:v was effected, are in my view opposed to 
the latter interpretation. If the reference were to an event 
in our Lord’s life in the flesh, the event would be set before 
us as one which did not belong to His life, as it was affected 
by His possession of an earthly body, but as occurring at 
a time when this condition yielded to the life in the spirit. 
He who lives év capxi may perform an action év mvevuart, 
which, because this contrast of cap and mvedua exists in 
him, may be said to have been done ¢v mvevyatr. But is 
this possible to one who is in a state of death? I think 
not, because it cannot be said of him, that he does anything 
év capxi or év coats. As vexpos he can do nothing at all; 
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om Ec on the. part of Christ. Or does this statement ne 5 
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as wvevza he cannot do anything ¢vy wvevzarti, because this 
would imply that he could also do something ¢v c@pate or 

évy capxi. Neither could the expression be used of Christ 
when He had for the second time a bodily existence, for 
év wveuysatixe couate the above-mentioned contrast exists 
no longer. On the other hand, the words might be applied 

to Him, as év popd) Ocod drdpyov weds Toy Ocov in heaven, 

or as sitting at the right hand of God on high, in His 
glorified human body. For in the one case, as in the other, 
all that He does or did in relation to the world is, or was, ‘ 
done by means of the Spirit; it was His [vevze which ruled 
in the prophets. And I therefore think that the words év 6 
are of themselves sufficient to transfer the xnpiccew rois év 
dvAax} vedpacev to the time before He became incarnate. 
Or am I wrong in this idea? 

You say, that unless the apostle made use of language to — 
conceal rather than to reveal his thoughts, he must have > 
meant that Christ went to the place of those who are called 
Ta éy dvAax} wvevmara, and preached to them there in that 
very spot. Certainly! But that is not the point; the — 
question to be decided is whether He went and -preached — 
to them when they were wvevyata and &y dudaxi; and ee 
appeal to 1 Peter iv. 6 as confirmation of my view that the — z 
context goes to prove the contrary. It does so by a more tes 
statement of circumstances which attended this p 
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to the disobedience of those to whom He preached ?- 
Saag that the words éxnputev vabrinaka miahs 
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view, which would require rove. I admit now (for our, 
recent conversation has led me to examine the passage 
afresh), that aoré belongs to areOjcacw, not to éxrputev 
ametOncacw, in which case it would come after éxpv€ev. 
I therefore translate, not as formerly, “‘ He preached, but 
they did not obey,’ but, ‘‘He preached to them when 
once (?.e. in a past which is now more definitely defined) 
they were disobedient.’”’ The case is the same as in 
Hebrews ii. 10. If we are there obliged to translate, 
““When He brought many sons to glory, He could do it 
only by making the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering,’ then the present passage must mean, 
that when they, the spirits in prison, were in past days 
disobedient, it was Christ who preached to them. Why 
should the sentence require tore instead of wore before 
ote? The important point is not when they were dis- 
obedient, but only that their disobedience, which belonged 
to the past, z.e. to a time preceding their imprisonment, 
was a disobedience against the preaching of Christ. For 
it is the object of the apostle, by reminding his readers of 
the preaching of Christ, of the manner in which it took 
place, the success which it had, and the state of those 
who rejected it, to make a fact of the immediate present— 
the fact, namely, that the ascended Christ finds no better 
reception for His preaching in the minds of many men— 
comprehensible and free from difficulty to the Christians of 
whom these men spoke evil. In this connexion 7ore appears 
to me exactly right, while tore would be required, I think, 
if we translated ‘‘ after they had been disobedient.” For in 
. this case their former disobedience would be the reason why 
Christ preached to them now, when He who had died came 
x to them, the dead. I cannot think it other than impossible 
(because opposed to all the teaching of Scripture) that their 
disobedience in this life should without further explanation 
stand as a reason for their receiving Christ’s preaching in 
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death. We should then have to conclude that the preaching 
had no other object than to condemn them ; and this, as it 
seems to me, is utter nonsense, since their disobedience in 
this life had condemned them already. Besides, although 
there are instances of preaching addressed to individuals or 
to masses, perhaps even to an entire people, the only 
object of which was to harden, there is no case in which 
any other result than hardening is from the first excluded. 
If this is not the meaning, then some special circumstances 
under which the disobedience took place can alone explain 
why that disobedience was a reason for our Lord’s preaching 
to those who in their lifetime had been disobedient to the 
word of God; and the point to consider is therefore, when 
the disobedience took place, and what connexion it had 
with Him. 

If you, dear friend, were able to agree with me as far as 
we have gone, you would perhaps set less importance on 
your further scruples in regard to my interpretation of 
this doubtful passage. You would not think it strange if 
it were said that Christ called Isaiah, or that He spoke to 
Moses. But, you say, it would be singular that He should 
be the subject of a preaching which had no connexion 
whatever with the salvation of Jehovah, which was still in 
the future. Has it no connexion? Is not its burden the 


coming of Jehovah to judgment, and the way by which © 


this judgment may be escaped? Does it not in this 
resemble the preaching of all the prophets down to Malachi ? 
Yes, even of John the Baptist (Matt. iii. 12) with regard to 
the day of the Lord. 


Jesus Himself was the first to say that He had not come — 


to judge the world; but He will return to judge it, and to 
deliver His own from the world, and so from the judgment 


_ that shall fall upon it. 


Further, you notice the absence of all mention of a 


human medium for such preaching on the part of Christ. 


. 


————— rl 
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But (setting aside the fact that the context leads us to 
infer such a medium), it was the purpose of the apostle to 
set forth this preaching as having been proclaimed through 
the instrumentality of spirit, in contrast to the bodily self- 
manifestation of Christ. The é«ypu£ev of this passage re- 
sembles the evnyyeAtcaro of Ephesians ii. 17 in this, that in 
both cases the mention of human instrumentality is avoided, 
and for very similar reasons. In the latter passage, the 
thanks for the message of salvation which had been granted 
to the heathen are to be ascribed to Christ Himself, since 
He first proclaimed the message after His resurrection 
(Acts xxvi. 23); and in the passage before us, the point for 
consideration is, that Christ was willing, before His incar- 
nation, even as now, to speak to those who remained dis- 
obedient to His words. Nor, finally, can it be said that 
in my interpretation the evident contrast between the one 
and the other zropev@eis disappears ; it only takes a different 
meaning. The going of Christ in spirit to these men, when 
He was with God, and His going to God in heaven after He 
had risen again to the life of the glorified body, are con- 
trasted with each other, because the risen One, who is to 
believers the exalted Son of man, in order that they may 
have confidence that their sins are forgiven, comes to them 
in the spirit, even as in old times, and speaks to them; and, © 
as in these days, He is afterwards as judge to show Himself 

in bodily presence before the eyes of the living and the dead. 
I for my part consider that, if we accept this explanation, 
the New Testament verpois ednyyedicOn (iv. 6), with which 


the line of thought that begins in ili. 13 closes, corresponds —— 


to the Old Testament trois év dudaxh mvevpacww exrputer ; 
while for those who understand the former words as refer- 
ring to the preaching of salvation which had been heard in 
their lifetime by those who were dead at the time of the 
second coming of Christ, there can be not only no connexion. 
whatever between two such similar passages, but even a 
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striking want of connexion, since in the one case it is the 
dead considered as dead, and in the other the dead in their 


lifetime who hear the word of God. 


How shall I go on? You, dear friend, are, as you say, ~ 


absolutely certain, that am umprejudiced expositor must 
necessarily understand this doubtful passage as referring to 
a self-manifestation of Himself by Christ in Hades in the 
intermediate state before His resurrection. But I can 


- honestly say that as a result of our conversations on the 


descent into Hades, I have candidly examined the passage 
afresh with the most earnest humility towards the word of 
God, and with the firm resolve io lei all other scruples, even 
those most closely connected with the doctrines we believe, 
give way to the plain meaning of Scripture; and yet I have 


not been able to come to any other conclusion than that 


a 


which I have laid before you. If my exposition makes no 
impression on you, if you continue as certain as ever of 


your own view, then you make this passage teach that — 
which is taught nowhere else, and which I cannot find in 


any other part of Scripture. How then are we to agree? 


Ion my side can content myself with the aeons 4 


% 


~, 
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Dr. REscu’s PRoors oF TRANSLATION. 


In the February number of Taz Expositor, Dr. Sanday, 
in commenting with characteristic kindliness upon a paper 
which I contributed last July, and in comparing this with 
some works that have quite recently been published in 
Germany, remarked that I hardly appeared conscious of the 
many points of contact which my argument had with these 
—more particularly with the elaborate and learned work 
of Dr. Resch. This was purely an argumentum e silentio ; 
but for ‘once this mode of reasoning was correctly applied. 
When it is known, however, that the paper to which Dr. 
Sanday refers was penned at least twelve months before 
these works appeared, the silence on that occasion will 
readily be explained and condoned. Perhaps I ought not 
to expect the same condonation, when I confess that I am 
indebted to Dr. Sanday for first directing my attention to 
the Agrapha of Dr. Resch, as having an important bearing 
on our investigations. After a diligent perusal of this most 
erudite treatise, which is written to collect and expound all 
the utterances of our Lord not recorded in the Gospels, I 
am strangely impressed by the many points of coincidence 
between two of the introductory chapters and the theories 
which, in absolute isolation, I had been led to form. Sin- 
gularly enough, this is also the most suitable place at which 
reference can be made to Dr. Resch, and a comparison in- 
stituted between our methods, as well as our results. We 
both believe in a primitive Semitic document, written by 
the Apostle Matthew, that this document was used by the 


three synoptists, and that its contents can now be recovered 


only by internal criticism; but Dr. Resch maintains that 
this primitive Gospel was written in Hebrew—not Aramaic. 


7" 
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* 

\ 
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In the interests of truth, it seems eminently desirable that 
the investigations of Dr. Resch should be placed before 
English scholars, so that they may be in a position to 
adjudicate between the rival claims of Hebrew and Aramaic 
to be the language in which the earliest Gospel was written. 
Especially is it important to ascertain the method by which 
the solution of this intricate problem has been attempted, 
and what kind of evidence has been deemed sufficient to 
satisfy one of Germany’s ripest scholars as proof that our 
Greek evangelists have in some cases translated from a 
common Semitic document. On seeking an answer to 
these questions, we find that the test of translation-work, 
on which alone Dr. Resch relies, is the one which engaged 
our attention last month; and it is on this account that 
an examination of his researches can at this point be most 
opportunely undertaken. The only implement of internal 
criticism by which Dr. Resch proposes to prove the exis- 
tence of a Hebrew Gospel embedded in our present Greek 
Gospels is the one which we have designated (p. 118) in- 
dication No. V.; viz. that the divergent Greek words are 
diverse renderings of one and the same Hebrew word. Our 
author claims jfifty-nine cases in point. About twenty of 
these however do not refer to divergences in the synoptists 
themselves, but to the variations with which one or other 
of the Gospels is quoted in the sub-apostolic age—which 
variations are thought to imply translation from a Hebrew 
original. These will furnish us a fruitful field of inquiry 
shortly ; but for the present we will omit them from the 
list. The remainder, with the exception of some few dupli- 
cates, we now transcribe. 


Marrue Ww. Marx. LuvKE. 
XxviiL 1. xvi. 9. 
1 (THR pla mpirn 
vill, 19; xxii. 35. Txpy 3x. D> 
3 ‘THs els ls 
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MAtTTHEew. Mark. Luke. 
we xxiii. 4. xi. 46. 
8 I> Bapits dvaBdoraktos 
xxv. 24. mix. 21. 
9 nya oKAnpos avoTnpos 
xxiv. 28. xvii. 37. 
14 38 TTOpa oOpa 
xxvi. 26. xiv. 22: xxii. 19. 
16 qa evAoyeiv evAoyeiv edyapioTety 
ve Li: (Hermas) vi. 22. 
20 Aan eimeiy Tay Bracdypeiy exBddAXNew 76 dvopa 
| qrovnpov Os Tovnpov 
L vy. 29. ix, 43. (Clem. Alex.) 
21 he) oupéepet Kadov eat aiperatepov 
} RVaC. vil. 13. (Epiphanins) 
23, my¥0 evrohy Aoyos VOpLos 
viii. 2. i 40. v. 12. : 
25 MOAN  xporkvely ~~ yovurerely airTew 5 
= él Tpocwmrov 
ix. 18. as RM eee ce Oe 
; 27 ni teXevTav éoxdrus exe arobvycKew 
(e288, + wiih 84, xiv. 27. 


. if . 
7 


xibea ae 
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Marttrunw. Mark, Luke. 
xxiv. 27. xvil. 24. 
45 VST daiver bat Na purety 
D dative D dorparrew 
Xxvi. 67. xiv. 65. xxi. 64. 
48 man pamiewv parricpacw TUTTEW 
nen v BarAew TO TpocwTov 
KVIlaws ae0 ix. 36. 
50. INT WS Opapa. & €ldov Gv éwpakav 
D éeacavro 
SCV le xiv. 68. (Eusebius) 
ol pbass Tuy m@poavd.ov mpoavXts 
D. zpocavAy 
v. 48. (Clem. Alex.) vi. 36. 
55 WN Mn eer Oat ws pyreto bac yiver Oar Kabus 
(Epiphanius) iii. 16. vi. 14. 
56 Nu? émiKaAely eritiPevar dvopa cvopacey 
XvViii. 6. ix. 42. Xvi. 2. 
58 ap cvuppeper KaNov eat AvoreNet 
(Ephr. Syr.) (Clem, Alex.) 
Kpetaoov aipeTurepov 


This is‘ the list of variant translations, which, in the 
judgment of this able representative of ‘‘ severely critical ’’ 
German scholarship, is adequate to prove the existence of 
a Semitic Urevangeliwm; and upon this list we would now 
offer a few observations. 


a. It will be observed that Dr. Resch presents to us but 


one kind of proof. Simple as the thing may seem, it does 
not appear to have occurred to any previous investigator in 
this field, that the indications of translation must be of 
diverse kinds—just as diverse as those which occur in the 
several translations of the Hebrew Old Testament; and 
that when we are searching for indications that two or 
three Greek documents are translations from a hypothetical 
Semitic text, we ought to be able to show that the same 


phenomena are present as are found in works that are 


known to be translations from a Semitic original. Let Dr. 
Resch adduce instances in which the diverse vocalization 


+ 


ie 
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of the same Hebrew consonants, or the change of one letter, 
or the omission of a letter, or the transposition of two 
letters in the Hebrew text, will produce the divergent Greek 
readings which occur in the synoptists, and we will listen 
most attentively. 

8. In the above list there are several parallel phrases that 
are pure synonyms. We have more than once affirmed 
that we could not venture to build on cases of this nature, 
inasmuch as the occurrence of phrases exactly equivalent 
is just what one would expect in the narrative of three 
witnesses who were totally independent of each other, and 
had no access to a common source.’ For instance, if, when 
describing (see no. 40) the strange emotions which came 
over the crowd when they saw the paralytic rise from his 
bed and carry it forth, one evangelist says, ‘‘ they were all 
afraid,’ épo87ncav; another, “‘they were amazed,” é&ic- 
tacGar; and a third, ‘they were filled with fear,” édrjo- 
@ncav pofov, there are two ways in which such syno- 
nymity might be explained. It might, of course, arise 
from the diverse rendering of a common Semitic word in 
a written Gospel; but if other facts were favourable, it 
might prove the very opposite, and might be used as indi- 
cating that the narrators had no intercourse with each 
other, directly or indirectly. On these grounds there are 
fourteen instances cited, which had been better omitted. 
They are nos. 8, 9, 23, 25, 27, 31, 33, 36, 40, 44, 48, 51, 
55, and 56. Not one of these, I may say, had escaped my 
notice, but I did not deem it wise to mention any of them ; 


- for, though they might come in useful as confirming our _ 


theory, when it has been established by other evidence, yet 
when adduced as proof, they do but injure the cause they 
are intended to serve, because, in themselves considered, — 
they can be accounted for without the hypothesis of a 


common source. ; 
y. Though the cases which Dr. Resch adduces were, 
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with one or two Tae all known to me, there were 
only three of them which I ventured in the April article 
to adduce, in the initial stage of the argument, as fur- 
nishing sufficient evidence of being variant translations 
of the same word in a Semitic document; and these are all 
quite as favourable to the hypothesis of an Aramaic as of a 
Hebrew original. These are nos. 28, 29, and 58. I admit 
that the Hebrew Nw) explains the three variants A\apBavew, 
aipev, and Baorater: as well as the Aramaic 923; but I 
scarcely think that 7 covers the meanings of ow ley, 
mepiTroletoOat, and fwoyovety so well as 1°, nor that 
134 would suggest to three Greek translators the words 
AvarTenel, cuudeper, and Kadov so readily as NI which, as 
we have seen, possesses all these meanings in regular usage. 

5. Dr. Resch does not explain by this test any words 
that are really diverse in meaning. A Hebrew Urevan- 
gelium would, for instance, leave dgevAxjuata and dpaptias 
in the Lord’s prayer unexplained, for there is no one 
Hebrew word which possesses both these meanings. Our 
author, moreover, makes no use of the fact that many 
Hebrew verbs now spelt alike are really of distinct origin, 
and on this account possess meanings which cannot be 
subsumed under any one fundamental conception. In fact, 
Dr. Resch adduces no one case in which his Hebrew 
hypothesis explains genuinely diverse words that lie abreast 
of each other in the Greek harmony. That such instances 
exist in large numbers is evident, and any theory which 
supposes the parallel synoptic passages to be translated 
from a common source ought to attempt their elucidation. 

e. There are about ten oases left, all more or less 
impressive, and, as defending a counter-hypothesis, we are 
bound to examine whether they admit of as clear an 
explanation — or perhaps clearer — on the theory of an 
Aramaic, as of a Hebrew, Urevangelium. We attach the 
numbers on the foregoing list. 
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1 and3. As to the homologues 1 and 3, no one would con- 
tend that the Aramaic “NM = one, is not as suitable as the 
Hebrew 798. Both can be used for the ordinal adjective 
wpeTn, and both can be used for the indefinite pronoun Tis. 

14. Dr. Resch is, as I believe, quite correct in seeing in 
cama, a body, and mT@ma, a carcase, an indication of trans- 
lation. The passage is, ‘‘ Wherever the carcase (Luke, 
body) is, there will the eagles be gathered together”; and 
our author suggests the Hebrew word 35 as solving the 
difficulty. But there is this objection: the Hebrew 79 
nowhere means a body, but only a carcase or corpse; 
whereas the Aramaic cognate 725 means both a living 
body and a corpse, as in Proverbs x. 13, ‘The rod for the 
body of him that is lacking in discretion.’’ We submit 
then that, so far as this word is concerned, the assumption 
of the word 135 in an Aramaic exemplar is more likely to 
have led to the Greek variants cua and wT@pya than the 
occurrence of 735 in a Hebrew text. 

16. Dr. Resch adduces the two slightly divergent Greek 
words that are used, when, at the last supper, our Lord 
“eave thanks” before breaking the bread, evrAoyjoas and 
evyapiotncas; and rightly gives the word J72 as the 
equivalent—a word which has the same significance in 
Aramaic as in Hebrew. It-.was not our intention to 
adduce this case however, because the narrative of the last 
supper as given in Luke bears no evidence of having been » 
translated from the same source as was used by the first 
two evangelists. In fact, we fail to find in any part of 
the Judean ministry, except the great eschatological dis- 
course, any satisfactory evidence that the narratives were 
translated from the same Aramaic document. After most 
laborious efforts, the divergences which occur in the 
Judean narratives obstinately refuse to yield to our 
hypothesis, further than that, as in the case before us, 


we find two or more Greek words used to represent an 
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action, place, or thing, more familiarly known by an 
Aramaic word. "We should not have ventured to suppose, 
for instance, that the four equivalents for ‘‘ the porch”’ 
in no. 51, nor the words for ‘‘scourging” in no. 36, 
afford any evidence worth naming of translation from a 
common Semitic document. 

20. In the last beatitude, in which our Lord congratu- 
lates those who shall suffer for their adherence to Himself, 
there occur the variant parallels : 

Matt. v.11: kat elrwo Ko? tyav wav movnpov. 

And shall speak against you every evil thing. 

Luke vi. 22: kat éxBadrwor 7d dvopa ipadv ws rovnpov. 

And shall cast out your name as eyil. 

Dr. Resch would give }13]5M as the equivalent of the 
two entire phrases, being encouraged in this by the fact 
that in a quotation of this passage in Hermas the single 
verb Bracdnueiv is used. We should have thought that 
497 would be required for dvewdicwowy, ‘they shall re- 
proach you”; but let that pass. It was our intention to 
give the Aramaic verb 01? as the equivalent, not of the 
whole clauses, but of the parts e/rwou kal’ duaov, and 
éxBarwot TO dvona tuov. That elrety eatd was used in a 
stronger sense than les on the surface, and meant to 
revile, execrate, curse, or blaspheme, is evident from Acts 
vi. 13, where, in the heat of their malignity, the accusers 
of Stephen said: ‘‘ This fellow ceaseth not to speak words 

against (f7yata NadA@v Kata) this holy place and the law.” 
f So Jude 15. And é«Bareiv ro dvoua, “to cast out the —~ 
name,’ may mean to utter the name with contempt or — 
with a malediction; or it may refer to the terrible curse 
which the synagogue pronounced on those who were ad- 
judged finally apostate. ‘These meanings are covered by the 
Aramaic word oid, which means to curse, execrate, blas- _ 
pheme. Itis, ¢.g., used of Shimei, 2 Sam, xix.21; of Balaam, 
— Num, xxii, 11; and of the unnatural son, Ley. xx. 9. a 
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While the above explanation seems adequate to account 
for the divergence, there is another which has perhaps equal 
claim on our acceptance; namely, that the Aramaic copy 
used by the evangelist Luke contained some form of the 
the verb 5909 = to throw or cast forth, instead of wr; si 
instead of 109°: a case of the transposition of two letters, a 
clerical error inevitably found in all MSS. If 150 occurred 
in the MSS. used by Luke, he would be obliged to explain 
it by an appeal to the word 538, and would thus render, 
“they shall cast you, or, your name, out as evil.” This 
solution is the more likely, as we hope by-and-by to adduce 
other cases where the transposition of two Aramaic letters 
explains the divergence in our Greek Gospels. 

Further, we have seen that Dr. Resch would take each of 
the two phrases that we have quoted as one complex whole, 
and would regard each as a free rendering of some form 
of the one word 77. Butis this probable? Do not the 
parallel phrases ray movnpov and ws movnpov point to some 
equivalent in the Semitic document? Dr. Resch has not 
recognised that, on his hypothesis of a Hebrew Urschrift, 
the same kinds of divergence are to be expected as. con- 
fessedly occur in the several translations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or he would have conjectured that, in wav movnpov 
and s vovnpov, we have respectively 7 5) and yn). In 
Aramaic, this would be WA 59 and w'2D, the omission of 
the one letter 9 explaining the difference between the two 
Greek readings. 

39. These parallel passages refer to the close of Christ’s 
temptation in the wilderness, when Matthew and Luke 
both say that ‘the devil departed from Him”; but Matthew 
uses the word ad/now, Luke, aréorn. The narration of 
this event in the Clementine Homilies runs thus: ‘ Albeit, 
the king of the ungodly, having attempted in many ways 
to seduce the King of the godly to do his will, and being 
unable, desisted” (¢ravcato). Dr. Resch adduces this as 
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part evidence of the existence of a primitive Hebrew Gospel. 
He holds that these three slightly divergent Greek words 
bear marks of being a translation of the same Hebrew word 
in a primitive Gospel, and that the author of the Clementine 
Homilies made use of this Urschrift, as well as our two 
Greek evangelists. For my own part, I am hopeful that 
evidence can be adduced from the sub-apostolic age of the 
circulation of a Semitic Gospel ; but the paraphrastic nature 
of the quotation in the Homilies in this case makes one 
doubtful whether any dependence can be placed upon it. 
At all events, if 217 =he ceased, desisted, suits the require-. 
ments of a Hebrew Gospel, it cannot be denied that p05 
v2 would in Aramaic even more completely cover the mean- 
ings of the three Greek words. This is rendered clear 
from the following occurrences of PDS in the Targums. 


Exod. iv. 26: The Targum of Jonathan narrates that when Zipporah 
had circumcised Gershom, “the destroying angel 
ceased from Moses, so that Zipporah gave thanks.” 

Proy. xvii. 13: Evil shall not depart from his house. 


Job vii. 16: Let me alone, or, depart from me (‘3 PDS; LXX., 
aroata ax éuod), for my life is vain. 
Job xiv. 6: Cease from him, let his wound cease, until he shall 


receive his reward as a hireling in his day. 


43. This illustration is taken from the scene on the 
mount of transfiguration. We will present the context in 


parallelism, and show what support it affords to our own 
theory. 


Mart. xvii. 1, 2. Mark ix. 2, 3. LuKE ix, 28, 29. 
> / > ‘\ 
avapéper abtous dvapéeper adtovs aveBn 
> 4 
eis Opos els Opos els TO Opos 
« \ 
tumdov tuydov mpocevfac Ga. 
2 iou i > 2997 “¢ 
Kar idiav Kar idtav povovs* 
Kat i L éyé 
Kal Kal éyéveTo 


eumpoobe adradv 
petepoppobn. 


of aA 
cuTpoo ev QUTWV 


peTeoppady. 


a ‘ 
€v TO TpowevxerGar avrov — 
aa Bn a3 id > cal 
TO €id0s TOD TpoTwmoV avtTod 


DARD. £ 
ETEPOV. 


a oe 
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In the third line we have twWydov standing abreast with 
mpocevEacbar. Do the words possessing these meanings 
resemble each other in Aramaic, so that one might easily 
be mistaken for the other? We think so. The usual 
Aramaic word meaning “to pray” is the Pael ‘8, which is 
precisely equivalent to mpocevyouat, in that it implies a 
reverent posture in prayer, kneeling, with penitent, down- 
cast eyes. The infinitive of this verb is TINDS. But the 
adjective meaning ‘ very high,’ ‘‘summus, excelsus,” 
unos, is TINDY’. It occurs frequently in the phrase “‘ the 
most high God,” as in Genesis xiv. 18, etc.; but it is also 
used of physical things. It is used, for instance, in Genesis 
1. 7, of ‘the waters that are above the firmament,” which 
in the Jerusalem Targum are called wy ND, “the waters 
that are above,’ in contrast to the ‘RYN ND, “the waters 
that are beneath.’ So Psalm civ. 13: ‘‘He waters the 
mountains from the place of His lofty reservoirs.’”” The 
Hebrew has ‘“‘ His chambers.” Job xxxvii. 9, ‘‘ From His 
lofty chamber cometh the tempest.’’ If, as modern scholars 
are agreed, the mount of transfiguration was Hermon, 
which is three times as high as the loftiest summits of 
Judea and Galilee, this explains the occurrence of TNDy = 
very high, instead of the common Targumic word D)=high. 
The only difference therefore in Aramaic between mpocev- 
EacOac and byydov in an unvocalized text is that between 
yand y. The former is NOX, the latter my. I admit 
most readily that, if this instance stood alone, it might be 
purely accidental; but if these cases are sufficiently multi- 
plied to ‘‘eliminate chance,” if about forty instances can 
be adduced, as we hope to do presently, in which the ~ 
change of one letter accounts for the divergence in our 
Greek Gospels, then surely chance will be eliminated and 
the theory substantiated. 

On the first line, we have Matthew and Mark in unison 
_ with dvadéper avdtovs, ‘ He led them up”; while Luke gives — 
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avéBn, “He went up.” I-would submit that these variants 
are due to the difference between the Peal D3, ‘‘He went 
up,” and its causative, the Aphel, pO or PDIN, “He led 
up”; though of course, when Luke had deciphered the 
word which Matthew and Mark render WyAov, as meaning 
‘to pray,” consistency alone would perhaps suggest avéPn, 
instead of avadépes. 

The next parallels that we would endeavour to clanidate 
are those to which Dr. Resch alludes; namely, wetewoppwln, 
which occurs in Matthew and Mark, and étepov, which is 
found in all the Greek MSS. of Luke except D. This 
remarkable MS. gives 7\Xoc@On, and this reading is quoted 
by Origen. It is perhaps unnecessary to remind readers of 
THe Expostror of the way in which Bishop Wordsworth 
sought to account for this divergence. He held that Luke 
declined the use of wetepopdwOy, lest he might awaken in 
the minds of his Greek readers any ideas or feelings con- 
nected with the fabulous metamorphoses of their heathen 
deities. This view was sanctioned by Dean Alford, and is 
also warmly defended by the Rey. Arthur Wright, who, in 
his recent work on the Composition, of ‘the Four Gospels, 
says: “‘ The Gentile catechists knew that a metamorphosis 
would suggest wrong ideas to a Greek mind. It would 
recall the fables of Zeus changing into a bull or a swan, or 
would suggest to the Latins Ovid’s fifteen books of Meta- 
morphoses. In St. Luke accordingly we find the word 
removed and a new rendering substituted, ‘ the form of His 
countenance became different’ ” (pp. 50, 51). This is very 
plausible. It is one of the best attempts I remember to 
explain the divergences in the synoptists by subjective 
criticism ; but the probability which it yields can never 
transcend subjectivity. We can never know that that was 
really Luke’s motive. ‘The hypothesis can lay no claim to 
be scientific. One of the conditions to which such hypo- 
theses must conform is, that they “admit of verification 
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or disproof, or at least of being rendered more or less 
probable by subsequent investigation.” 

In the theory of Resch, as well as in the one advocated 
in these papers, an attempt is made to substitute for this 
subjective plausibility a hypothesis which certainly admits 
of proof or disproof; namely, that the divergences are due 
to a variant translation of a Semitic document. 

In the case before us, Dr. Resch suggests that the common 
Hebrew word was M3NWiT; but this does not explain the 
whole difficulty. The divergence in the parallel passages 
extends beyond the verb, thus: 


He was transfigured before them. 
The form of His countenance became different. 


The remainder of each sentence ought not to be ignored, 
and I would now offer the elucidation at which I arrived 
some months ago. The Aramaic verb that I would employ 
is cognate to the above Hebrew verb: it is NI#—or as it 
is otherwise written, WY. This verb in Peal means to be 
or become different, ‘anders sein, werden”; in Pael, to 
make different, to alter, change. The occurrences of the 
Peal of 82W are instructive. 


Deut. xxxiv. 7: The glorious splendour of his (Moses’) face was not 
altered. 

Dan. iii. 27: The hosen of the three Hebrew youths, after they 
came out of the furnace, “were not changed.” 
(LXX., 7AAowO 7). 

Dan. v. 9: Then was king Belshazzar greatly troubled, and his 
countenance was changed in him. (‘i)?Y yw TY : 

LXX., 4 poppy airod 7AAoWwOy ev aire.) 

Dan. vi. 17: The stone was sealed at the mouth of the den of 
lions, that the purpose concerning Daniel might 
not be changed (un ddAowby). 


Dan. vii. 3: Four great beasts came up from the sea, different 
(124) one from another. 
Esther iii. 8: There is a people scattered abroad, . . . and their 


laws are different from those of every people. 
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Shall I now have any difficulty in persuading my readers 
that &repov, 7X09, and perewoppaOn are diverse renderings 
of the one word ‘8 or ‘0 "7? Or, if it be thought neces- 
sary that the word perenoppoOn requires the passive of the 
Pael, we shall obtain "wD J=was caused to change, was 
altered. 

But what of the rest of the clause? The equivalent of 
eumpocbey aitav, “in their presence,” is }WDINA, and of 
To Tpocwroy avtov, His countenance, YJ1DIN. While for 
eldos=form, appearance, the most suitable word is 417, 
which occurs 

Esther ii. 2: Let virgins who are fair in appearance (SMT |PaY; 

LXX., kaa TG cide), be sought.for the king’s 


approval. 
Isa. lin. 2: In this passage the Targum sadly mars the original 
Hebrew as it renders: “ His appearance (.}I1); 


LXX., ciSos) is not as the appearance of an ordinary 
man, nor the fear He inspires like that of an un- 
educated man (01"7 =ididrys) ; but the splendour 
of holiness is His, so that all who see Him shall 
gaze at Him.” 

We would suggest therefore that the difference between 
the third Gospel and the other two has arisen from a 
slightly variant text. _ 

Luke requires IW TINT WT, 

Matthew and Mark °3W })7D3N3 VT). 

Of course in such cases the full amount of variation 
which our Greek text requires may not have existed in the 
Aramaic document. Let one word be miswritten or mis- 
read, and the rest must be pressed in order to give suitable 
sense. 

45. In this instance Dr. Resch compares Matthew xxiv. 
27, faivecOar, D daivew, with Luke xvii. 24, Xdurew, D 
aotpamrew, and claims that the Hebrew WNT explains the 


variants. If the primitive Gospel was Hebrew, this is 4 


probable ; but if it was Aramaic, 1 would explain them 
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equally well. But there is another couplet in the same 
passage which Dr. Resch does not mention. 


Marr. xxiv. 27. LUKE xvii. 24. 
LA x eis ‘ CA X eS ‘ 
WoTEp yap n aoTpaTy @oTEp yap 7 aoTpaTy 
7 
efépyetat AoTPAaTTOVTS 
> \ > a > na c A ‘ . NE 
amo avatoAav EK THS VITO TOV OUPAVoV 
X\ 4 
Kal datverat Adprret 
: 8 fol > X 5 tee > , 
ews OvT MOV. els THV UT OUpavor. 


Does the hypothesis of a Hebrew Urevangelium shed any 
light on the variants ¢€épyetras and aotpdrtovca? We are 
not told. The Aramaic equivalent of éfépyeo0a is TR, 
which occurs twice in biblical Aramaic, Daniel ii. 5 and 8, 
“The word has gone out from me.’”’ The verb used of the 
shining or flashing forth of light is VIX, Aphel of 7t. 


Prov. iv. 18: The path of the just is like the light which shineth 
forth (15197), and its light goes on unto the per- 
fection of the day. 

sass 2s They that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shone. 

2 Sam. xxiii. 4: He shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
sun shines; 1.¢. flashes or breaks forth. 


There are thus two probabilities before us by which to 
account for the variant ¢€épyeTa:. Hither we have two 
readings, TIN and TIN; or, since WN denotes, as we have 
seen, the breaking forth of light on preceding darkness, 
e€épyerat may be a free rendering of TIN. : 

50. Dr. Resch here gives 38) WR, “what they had 
seen,” as the Hebrew piaivalent of the three Sees ioae TO 
dpaua (Matt. xvii. 9), a edov (Mark ix. 9), and ay éwpaxav 


(Luke ix. 86). This explanation of course answers well for — 


the last two, but leaves 7d épaya=‘‘ the vision,”’ to be con- 
sidered as a free translation. Now if in Aramaic the three 
phrases closely resemble each other, we shall once more 
claim the advantage. The Aramaic OEY of IND TWN is 
WIT or IN‘“ITT ; whereas the word for 70 dpaya is val or NOT, 


— 
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Ezek. i.1: I saw in prophet vision (7842) 1113). 

Dan. ii. 19: The mystery was revealed to Daniel in a vision of the 
night (NrD2 ‘J 87103; LXX., év épdpate THs vuKTOS). 
So vii. 13. 

Dan. iv. 10: In visions of my head (YN NS; LXX., ey dpapare 


THS VUKTOS). 


According to our theory therefore, the difference of one — 


letter in an unvocalized text explains the divergence. Mat- 
thew and Mark require t707=what they had seen; Luke 
WW, or perhaps NV =the vision. 

Granted then the existence of a Semitic document as the 
source of much of the common matter of the Synoptists, 
was it written in Hebrew or in Aramaic? That question 
remains now for others to answer. We have shown that 
Dr. Resch’s evidence is incomplete im kind, and therefore 
until the attempt has been made to apply Hebrew in the 
same variety of ways as we have applied the Aramaic, we 
ought in fairness to wait for a final answer. There are 
however some of our strongest points to which Hebrew 
affords no solution, and we have shown that in those cases 
which Dr. Resch explains by an appeal to Hebrew, the 
Aramaic proves equally efficacious, in some cases much 
more so, and therefore for the present we may rightly claim 
the advantage. Dr. Resch, we may add, devotes some few 
pages to ‘‘extra-canonical quotations fromn the Urevange- 
lium,” in which he endeavours to show that the diversity 
in the Gospel quotations in the early Fathers presupposes 
a Hebrew original. This opens up a wide and deeply 
interesting subject for inquiry—a subject which Dr. Resch 
has made pre-eminently his own, and in which, as through- 
out the whole of his admirable treatise, we shall often 
delight to sit at his feet, wishing however most sincerely 
that he could see that Aramaic, and not Hebrew, is the 
master-key. 


J. T. Marsan. ; 
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DR. MARTINEAU AND THE GOSPELS. 


In an address recently delivered at: University Hall, Dr. 
Martineau (according to a newspaper report) selected 
Matthew xxiii. 85 (with its reference to Zacharias the son 
of Barachias) as a passage helping to demonstrate the 
comparatively late date and the untrustworthiness of the 
Gospels. The report runs-as follows: 

“ Christ inveighs against the Scribes and Pharisees and hypocrites, 
and charges them with the guilt of all the blood shed:from Abel down 
to Zacharias the son of Barachias, ‘whom ye slew between the temple 
and the altar. This last event must have been fresh in recollection ; 
it was the latest crime, the lecturer argued, committed by those who 
were addressed. Now Josephus gives an account of’ this crime in his 
histories. In the end of the Jewish war, which finished with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus in the year 70, Zacharias the son of 
Baruch—that is, Barachias—was slain in the temple by a tumultuous 
mob, because he was a moderate man, and-was disposed to make terms 
with the Romans. Yet—here was Dr. Martineau’s startling conclusion 
—this very crime is mentioned. by Jesus, who died in the year 30, 
thirty-eight years before, as having been committed by those whom 
He was denouncing.” 


This report is obviously a mere abstract, and cannot 
be taken to represent the close historical criticism which, 
I have reason to believe, Dr. Martineau laid before his 
audience. But I can hardly be wrong. in assuming that 
he offered the identity of the Zacharias of Matthew and 
the Zacharias of Josephus as a premiss of conspicuous 
force. Whether therefore the report, as a whole, does 
justice to Dr. Martineau or not, those who were “‘startled ”’ 


by his conclusion may be interested to.see what there isso 


to be said on the other side. 


I have no right, on the authority of an abstract, to con- eS 


clude that the lecturer propounded his parenthesis—“ that 
is, Barachias’”’—as a universally acknowledged fact, or as 
a fact which at least deserves universal acknowledgment ; 


Ud 


—, 
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such however is the ; pada effect es by the 
newspaper report upon its readers. But the evidence that 
Zacharias the son of Baruch was the same as Zacharias 
the son of Barachias is not by any means solid enough to 
sustain the edifice Dr. Martineau erects upon it. First of 
all, there is no proof whatever that Baruch and Barachias 
were convertible names. John Lightfoot, it is true, accepts 
their equivalence, but he accepts it without any attempt 
at justification; his manner of speaking is as curt as Dr. 
Martineau’s seems to have been, for in his Hzercitations 
on St. Matthew, vol. xi. p. 289 (English translation), we 
find a similarly insinuated parenthesis: ‘‘ Zacharias the 
son of Baruch (which is the same thing with Barachias).” 
But all the evidence that we have is against this some- 
what hasty identification. In the Septuagint Version the 
Hebrew Baruch is always transliterated into Bapovy, while 
Bapaylas (once, apparently, Bapayta, 1 Chron. xv. 23) is 
the invariable reproduction of the Hebrew Berechiah (cf. 
1 Chron. vi. 39, 2 Chron. xxviii. 12, Zech. i. 1). In the 
book of Nehemiah the two names Bapovy and Bapayias 
stand several times for different persons; the former for 
Baruch the son of Zabbai (iii. 20, x. 6) and Baruch the 
son of Colhozeh (xi. 5); and the latter for Berechiah, the 
father of Meshullam (iii. 30), who helped in rebuilding the 
walls of the holy city. These names are never known to 
be confused. In Josephus also they are quite distinct, 
though he is not content with the transliteration of Baruch, 
but Grecises it into Bapodyos; and in the passage to which » 
Dr. Martineau refers, found in the Wars of the Jews iv. 
5. 4, the expression is Zayapias vids Bapovyov. Dr. Neu- 
bauer tells me that in rabbinical literature, from 1000 to 
1500 s.p., the names were not considered identical, neither 
are they now convertible among the Jews. That the 
names differ in signification may not go for much; but 
Baruch is Latinised by Gesenius into Benedictus (blessed), ia - 
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while he translates Berechiah by Cui benedicet vel benedixit 
Jehova, “‘He whom Jehovah will bless, or has blessed.’’ 
We may fairly therefore refuse to admit the vitally im- 
portant parenthesis of Lightfoot and Dr. Martineau, and 
affirm that Baruch is not the same as Barachias; where- 
upon Dr. Martineau’s appeal to Josephus becomes, for us 
at least, very questionable, and his reliance upon it as an 
ancillary proof of the late date and untrustworthiness of 
our Matthew correspondingly unjustifiable. 

But this is not the whole of the case for the defendant. 
According to Matthew’s account, Jesus painted the enor- 
mity with heightened colour by reminding the Jews how 
they had slain Zacharias ‘‘ between the sanctuary (vads) 
and the altar”’; or, as Luke phrases it, ‘‘ between the altar 
and the house (of God).” Now the space here referred to 
was in the court reserved exclusively for the priests, and 
was specially sacred, this court being the inmost court of 
all the temple precinct, and reaching up to the steps of 
the sanctuary itself. But Zacharias the son of Baruch 
was, according to Josephus, murdered by two Zealots ‘‘in 
the midst of the temple” (év wécm 7TH tepd). The spot 
Josephus indicates was, in all probability, the ‘‘ court of the 
Israelites,’ separated by a barrier from the ‘‘court of the 
priests.” Josephus has left us a minute account of the 
temple and its various divisions, and may be relied upon - 
to remember the differences between one part and another. 
Whiston (who knew his Josephus), in his note upon this 
passage, declines to “‘ believe that our Josephus, who always 
persists on the peculiar sacredness of the inmost court, and 
of the holy house that was in it, would have omitted so 
material an aggravation of this barbarous murder, as perpe- 
trated in a place so very holy, had that been the true place 
of it.” And Whiston’s view is supported by the fact that 
Zacharias the son of Baruch, not being a priest, but only 
a citizen, would naturally have been found, not in the court 
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of the priests, but in that of the Israelites. Further, Jose- 
phus gives no hint that the Zealots had as yet profaned 
the inmost court; and when they do profane it several 
months later, he takes care to record the profanity (see 
Wars of the Jews v. 1.2). All that he says on this occa- 
sion is that ‘‘ two of the most audacious (Zealots) fell upon 
and murdered Zacharias in the midst of the temple.” And 
from the rest of the account, before and after, we are led 
to think of some part of the temple near to the place 
where Zacharias had just been tried and acquitted by an 
improvised court of seventy of the principal citizens; and 
judicial assemblies sat in one of the outer courts of the 
temple. The very fact moreover that this murder was 
altogether against the will of these citizen judges, who 
acquitted Zacharias, ‘‘ as choosing rather to die themselves 
with him than to have his death laid at their doors,’— 
would somewhat blunt the edge of Christ’s general accusa- 
tion against the Jewish nation. 

But if Zacharias the son of Baruch is for such reasons 
unsuitable to our passage, who was the Zacharias son of 
Barachias therein mentioned ? 

The common explanation is that he was the same as the 
Zacharias son of Jehoiada whose murder is recorded in 
2 Chronicles xxiv. 20. It is an explanation accepted not 
only by the orthodox apologist, but also by critics like 
Schiirer and Holtzmann, who may be regarded as in- 
different to apology. Holtzmann, it is true, mentions the 
hypothesis adopted by Dr. Martineau, but introduces it 
with a depreciatory ‘‘ wofern nicht,” as a hypothesis of 
inferior probability. (See Hand Oommentar, i. 255; also 

Schurer, Jewish People, English translation, ii. i. 309.) I 
- cannot see why, in spite of certain difficulties, this explana- 
tion should not be considered rational and credible. It was 
most natural for Christ to have taken, as examples of the 


righteous blood shed upon the earth, the first and last . 


4 
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murders recorded within the compass of the Jewish canon, 
according to the conventional order of the books. In the 
strict order of chronology the death of Urijah, recounted 
in Jeremiah xxvi. 20-23, came later; but in the canon 
the book of Jeremiah stood eleventh and the books of 
Chronicles twentieth, according to the enumeration of 
Jerome ‘‘as that customary among the Jews.” And, in 
the words of Schurer, ‘“‘ According to the order of the 
canon, the assassination related in 2 Chronicles is certainly 
the last.” This assassination was viewed in rabbinical 
literature with special abhorrence. The Talmuds both 
of Jerusalem and of Babylon (see Lightfoot xi. 288) 
declare that the blood continued to bubble till Nebuzaradan 
had slain 94,000 priests, old and young, to appease it.” 
“They committed seven wickednesses in that day [of the 
murder]. They killed a priest, a prophet, a judge; they 
shed the blood of an innocent man; they polluted the 
court [of the priests]; and that day was the sabbath day 
and the day of expiation.’’ In regard to this murder and 
that of Abel, and these alone, there is in the Old Testa- 
ment the same cry for vengeance. ‘‘ Behold,” says God 
in Genesis iy. 10, ‘‘ the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
out to Me.” ‘‘And when [Zechariah]. died, he said, The 
Lord look upon it, and require it” (2 Chron. xxiv. 22). Fur- 


thermore it is noticeable, though not of course convincing, - 


that when our Lord in Matthew xxiii. 37 (two verses later) 


laments over Jerusalem, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou » 


that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee,” the stonest, the word of specialization, suits the 


case of Zacharias the son of Jehoiada, and not that of 


Zacharias the son of Baruch, who was slain with the sword 


(see Josephus, Wars of the Jews, 1.c.; and as to Zacharias ~ 


son of Jehoiada, Antiqq. ix. 8, 3). 
The following points moreover make in favour of the 


common explanation. (1) Christ says (ver. 34), “ Behold, 


-_ 
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I send unto you prophets.” In 2 Chronicles xxiv. 19 we 
read: “Yet He sent prophets to them: . . . but they 
would not give ear. And the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the priest.’’ And 
in Josephus Antiqg. ix. 8, 3 we are told that ‘‘God had 
appointed him to prophesy.’’ But Josephus in no way 
suggests that Zacharias the son of Baruch was anything 
more than one of the most eminent of the citizens of 
Jerusalem, who hated wickedness and loved liberty ; who 
“was also a rich man, so that by taking him off they 
(the Zealots) did not only hope to seize his effects, but 
also to get rid of a man that had great power to destroy 
them.’”’ (2) Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, being a priest, 
was naturally to be found in the court of the priests; the 
son of Baruch would never have set foot in it. (8) Rab- 
binical literature, so horrified at the murder of the son of 
Jehoiada, has not a word to say about the murder of the 
son of Baruch. 

But how can we account for Berechiah (Barachias) sup- 
planting Jehoiada? ‘T'wo solutions of the difficulty are 
offered, neither of them, I venture to think, in the least 
degree unreasonable. The one is suggested by the fact 
that sometimes in the Old Testament a man is spoken of 
as the son of his grandfather. This is the case with an- 
other Zechariah, namely, the minor prophet. At the 
beginning of his prophecy he is called ‘‘ Zechariah the 
son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo,” but twice in Ezra 


(v. 1, vis 14) he is called “‘ Zechariah the son of Iddo.’’ . 


We are told that Jehoiada was 130 years old when he 
died; he might have had a son Berechiah (a name ap- 
parently common in the Zechariah families of the Old 
Testament; there is another Zechariah, the son of Je- 
Berechiah,—LXX., Bapayiov; Babylonian Talmud, Bere- 
chiah,—lIsaiah viii. 2); and as Jehoiada lived to so great an 
age, his son Berechiah might have died before him, leaving 
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Zechariah to be popularly, though not invariably, known 
as the son of the surviving head of the family, and to 
be immediately, though not invariably, connected by sub- 
sequent tradition with a name so famous in Israelitish 
history, Jehoiada, the great high priest and king-maker. 
Surely this solution cannot be scouted as a thing in- 
credible. The other solution (which seems to me on the 
whole more probable) is suggested by the paternity of the 
same minor prophet. He was the best known Zechariah, 
and tradition might easily have attached the name of his 
father Berechiah to his less famous namesake, especially 
as Zechariah and Berechiah were names, it would appear, 
not unfrequently associated. And our Lord or his reporter 
might, just as easily and naturally, have followed the 
traditional nomenclature. We are not without evidence 
that, in some quarters, at a very early date, Zechariah 
the son of Jehoiada was believed to have been intended. 
This was the reading, according to Jerome, found in the 
Gospel of the Nazarenes; the Codex Sinaiticus, and at 
least four cursives (three of them lectionaries) omit the 
words viod Bapayiov, and there is no doubt whatever that 
the true reading of the parallel passage in Luke (xi. 51) is 
simply Zacharias. 

But Dr. Martineau lays great stress on éfovevoare, “ ye 
slew’: ‘‘it was the latest crime,” he adds, ‘‘ committed by- ~ 
those who were addressed.”” I do not see why this point 
should be made so much of. There is no emphatic ye in 
the Greek, and the second person is the natural expression 
of solidarity. ‘‘ Ye have been (says Christ) a murderous 
nation. Your history, from first to last, is a history of 
murders of righteous men and of prophets. And such, in 
the future, will be the climax of your. wickedness, that ye 
will constitute yourselves the rightful heirs to all the ven- 
-geance called for by the righteous blood whose shedding 
your Scriptures have recorded.” The “‘ye”’ in regard to 
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the blood of Zacharias involves nothing like so great a 
strain upon the idea of solidarity as does Christ’s idea 
of heirship to the blood of Abel; and the “ye” is, after 
all, less appropriate to the murder of Baruch’s son by 
two Zealots against the will of priests and people, than 
to the murder of Jehoiada’s son by king and princes and 
multitude. 

I shall be reminded, of course, that the proffered solu- 
tions are conjectural. But so also are the placid affirma- 
tions that Baruch is the same as Berechiah, and that the 
murder spoken of was committed thirty-eight years after 
the words are said to have been uttered, and that conse- 
quently Matthew’s Gospel, as we have it, is a late and 
untrustworthy composition. Asa matter of fact, there are 
conjectures on both sides, and we have to choose between 
them. And while, as I believe, the Zacharias of the 
Chronicles seems to satisfy best the more vital require- 
ments of the case, the conjectures incidental to the estab- 
lishment of this belief are, at least, as reasonable as those 
favoured by Dr. Martineau. 

JOHN MASsSIE. 


BREVIA. 


Psalms of Solomon.—lIt is well known that two of the 
psalms in our Psalter have the heading “To Solomon.” These are 
not the only psalms however which have been ascribed to the wise 
king. Not to mention the collection of psalms of Phariszean origin, 
which in the Greek version bears the title Wadpoi (or Yadrypiov) 
+ohopnavros—a title for which the psalmists themselves can hardly 
be held responsible—there appears to be a fragment of an early 
psalm ascribed to Solomon in the First Book of Kings. It was 
Wellhausen who first pointed this out (see Bleek’s Einleitung, ed. 4, 
p- 236), but his restoration may be compared with Klostermann’s, 
in his work on Samuel and Kings in Strack’s series of commen- 
_ taries, The passage may have run thus, 


a if.t-— 
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“The sun hath Yahveh set up in heaven; 
(But) he said he would (himself) dwell in darkness ; 
I have built a high mansion for thee, 
A place for thee to dwell in for all ages.” 


Lines 2, 3, and 4 are given in | Kings viii. 12, 13 as a speech of 
Solomon before his benediction. It needs however no remarkable 
divining power to see that ver. 14 ought to follow ver. 12; and 
this suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the Septuagint gives 
vers. 12, 13 in a more complete form (7.e. with the addition of 
the opening line given above), with an introductory and a closing 
formula after ver. 33: Tore €AadAnoe Sodopwv trép Tod oikov, ws cvv- 
eteMece Tod oikodopynoat adrov, “HAvov eornoev ev ovpavd Kuptos, xat etre 
TOD Katoukelv év yvodw Oixodoujrov oiKdv pov, eiperh cEavTa, TOD KaT- 
ouxety eri KatvdTyTos. Odx« idod airy yéypamtas ért BiBALov THs wos ; 
I have here followed Lucian, who reads eorycey for eyvoipicer; 
but in lines 2, 3, and 4 I have not attempted to emend by the help 
of the Septuagint, feeling with Klostermann that the received text 
yields a finer sense than the Greek version (which at any rate 
itself needs some emendation). In lines 1 and 2 there is a con- 
trast between the sun in his glorious heavenly mansion and the 
Creator who dwelleth in thick clouds. Then in lines 3 and 4 
Solomon exclaims that he has built a lofty house (21, in the sense 
of “height”; Septuagint’s etzpery reminds us of é« rjs ddéys in Ps. 
xlviii. 14, Septuagint) for Yahveh, that men may no longer worship 
the sun instead of its Maker,—a house eternal as those heavens in 
which the sun is fixed (cf. Ps. lxxviil. 69a). kawdrnros implies 
that pyppiy was misread 0°12 (the opposite of the mistake in 


Ps. Ixxxix. 8, Isa. liv. 4, Septuagint), and rijs Gdjs= VT for Wis 2 


(see Variorum Bible on Josh. x. 13). 
This discovery would be of great importance, could it be shown 


that the passage had supplied a theme or motive to any passage of 


our canonical psalms. More than one writer have speculated as to 
the existence of Davidic fragments incorporated (with or without 


modification) in existing psalms. How precious this Solomonic. a4 


fragment would be, if it agreed in some striking points with any 
part of Psalms Ixxii. and exxvii.! Alas! it does not. One may 
even, if it be worth while, argue from the transparent falseness of — 
the title of Psalm exxvii. (which implies, as it would seem, that 
the psalm was uttered by Solomon at the building of the temple) 
to the incorrectness of the tradition in 1 Kings. May not the 
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editor of the “ Book of the Upright” have been mistaken? Still 
I would rather believe that the fragment is Solomonic, just as I 
cling to the reasonable belief that David himself also composed 
religious songs—if not those in which Delitzsch still believes, then 
some others which “tradition, Time’s suspected register,’ has 
failed to hand down to us. 


Isaiah lii. 15.—After a full discussion of the difficult word 
ny? (A.V., he shall sprinkle), which the present writer felt obliged 
to leave untranslated in his own version of Isaiah, Professor 
Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary, comes to the conclusion 
that 4127’, shall be much moved, should probably be restored. 
Comp. Deuteronomy ii. 25, Isaiah lxiv. 1; in both instances com- 
motion caused by what the peoples hear of Israel. The closest 
parallel is Jeremiah xxxiii. 9. Obviously the standard MS. of 
Isaiah was illegible at this point; the question is, how best to 


heal the corruption ? Professor Moore disregards tradition alto- - 
' gether, and rightly, nor does he claim even the authority of the 


Septuagint, whose Oavyacovra: may very well be a mere guess. 


Job v. 21.—Some difficulty has been felt by students of the 
Book of Job in the sudden disappearance of the Satan from the 
machinery of the poem, and the non-mention of him in the 
speeches. Professor G. Hoffmann thinks he has restored a half- 
effaced reference to the Satan in Job v. 21 (Phin. Inschriften, 
p- 53; Hiob, p. 42). He renders the passage thus, “If the 
Slanderer (6 d:a¢BoAos) go to and fro, thou remainest hidden; thou 
hast naught to fear, if a demon cometh,” with the gloss, “the 
demon of sickness,” see Psalm xci. 6. This involves reading wie 
for wien in the first stichos, and 1 for 1% in the second. But 
the first part of the received text is supported by pdomé yooons, 
Kcclesiasticus xxvi. 6, and the second by Proverbs iii. 25. If 1¥ 
be correct, we seem to catch the accents of later superstition. It 
is the Targum, not the psalmist, who introduces the shedim into 
the beautiful eulogy of faith (Ps. xci.). Nor does 1¥ occur any- 
where in the Massoretic text. 


T. K. Curyne. 
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IS THE APOSTOLIC LITURGY QUOTED BY 
oy bee eR 


THE extant liturgies of the Church catholic are very 
numerous, and are preserved in many languages; yet may 
they all be collected and arranged in afew groups. Such 
groups are families, within which the members are united 
by the common possession of features derived from one 
parent type. But even the parents were originally related. 
Although the families are now very different in outward 
form, yet is it soon discovered by the attentive observer 
that they have all proceeded from-some normal stock. 
The differences are not marks of distinct origin, but are the 
results of adaptation to local needs, in the use made by 
different revisers of the one common liturgical heritage. 
This common stock, which was the prototype of every 
extant liturgical form, we designate the apostolic liturgy. 
We cannot summarize its contents, but it must have con- 
tained whatsoever is common to the extant liturgies both 
of form and of expression. We cannot speak dogmatically 
of the age of these several common features, except to 
assert that they must have been accepted generally, not 
only before Christendom was rent by schisms, but even in 
the earliest days of the planting of the chief national 
Churches. History records no time when Antioch and 
Alexandria, Rome and Edessa, may have met to decide the 
form and order of their common celebration of the holy 
mysteries. The resemblances between the liturgies of these 
chief centres, in the essential features, must certainly be 
attributed to the labours of apostolic men, if not of the 
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Apostles themselves. They were imposed by the recognised 
authority of those who delivered the decrees and traditions 
to the first converts, and ordained the primitive elders. 

Is that apostolic liturgy quoted in the New Testament ? 
To such a question a complete answer cannot be given, 
because the apostolic liturgy is not before us in its entirety. 
While much has been added to the primitive form in the 
extant liturgies, it is also undeniable that much may have 
perished. There are. many apparent quotations in the 
apostolic epistles which cannot be identified. They may 
be from liturgical forms not now extant. We know from 
Ephesians v. 19 that Christian hymns were already in use 
at that early date. From such canticles the passage in 
1 Timothy vi. 15, 161 appears to be quoted. 1 Timothy 
iii. 16? reads like part of some profession of faith; still 

X more does 1 Corinthians xv. 3° resemble the,form of a 
primitive creed. 

But, further, it must be allowed that the resemblances 
between passages in the extant primitive liturgies and 
in the apostolic epistles are numerous and striking. To 
give examples. The Epistle to the Hebrews was perhaps 
addressed to those Christians for whom the Liturgy of St. 
James was primarily intended: certainly in x. 19, 204 the 
author expressed himself in language which coincides in 
thought and even in terms with some phrases in the 
“Prayer of the Veil.” Again, the “Prayer of the Obla- 
tion ’’ in the same liturgy, and the passage from the Epistle 


f to Titus (iii. 5, 6) > have remarkable affinities; while the 
a liturgical words, “passing by and blotting out the hand- 
writing that is against us, Thy suppliants,” at once call 

: . “i 1 “The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings,” ete. 

ng * “God was manifest in the flesh,” etc. 


8 “Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” ete. , 
_ __* “Boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way, which He hath consecrated for us.” mad 


; 

L 
- 
Ss 
a 
F 
* “Not by works of righteousness which we have done,” eto. 
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to mind a similar passage in Colossians ii. 14. In the 
primitive Liturgy of St. Mark, one of the earlier prayers 
is very much like that remarkable passage in 1 Timothy 
li. 1,1 wherein St. Paul, in the manner of a “ bidding 
prayer,” gives direction how prayer should be made. 

An obvious explanation of what has been observed is, 


that the compilers of the liturgies have quoted the apostolic. 


writings ; but many of these apparent quotations are prob- 
ably echoes of teaching received from the Apostles or their 
immediate successors. Citations from the Old Testament 
there certainly are; it is not denied that there may be 
also quotations from the New Testament; yet much was 
derived from tradition rather than directly from written 
documents. Many and independent indications of an- 
tiquity suggest that the oldest portions of the primitive 
liturgies were in use at a period so early that some of the 
books of the New Testament were-not yet in general cir- 
culation, even if already written. 

But there is one liturgical passage which surpasses in 
interest any of those yet named, and indeed all others of 
the same class. In the Liturgy of St. James, which is the 
norm of one of the most numerous groups, or families, there 
are words which have been pointed to as the source of the 
quotation made by St. Paul in 1 Corinthians i. 9: ‘ But 
as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” ‘This view was 
unhesitatingly maintained by the late Dr. Littledale, who, 


with his colleague Dr. Neale, rendered such excellent ser- | 


vice to Englishmen who are interested in catholic anti- 
quities.? If this opinion can be accepted, it will not indeed 


1 «J exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers,” etc. ; 

2 The early liturgies were the daily study of Dr. Neale for many years. He 
could repeat nearly all the text by heart; The opinions of such students cer- 
tainly deserve respectful consideration, 


el 
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follow that the whole office now extant as the Liturgy of 
St. James was composed before A.p. 60, but it will be 
strong evidence that the central parts of this office were 
in existence in St, Paul’s days. Some prayers, and many 
expressions, have been added to the office in subsequent 
revisions; but it will not be denied that the liturgy in its 
essential features has come down to us in its integrity 
from very early times. If then St. Paul quoted from the 
body of the work, in writing to the Corinthians, the 
Liturgy of St. James was. known, and had been committed 
to writing, in the first half of the first century. 

But here it must be pointed out (and this has to some 
extent escaped observation) that the Liturgy of St. Mark 
might claim equal antiquity on the same grounds. In that 
office also the words are found, but not in the same context. 
They are in the anaphora in each office; but in the 
Liturgy of St. James they are in the oblation which follows 
the consecration of the cup, whereas in the Alexandrian 
office they are introduced into the prayer which follows 
the reading of the diptychs. They cannot be original in 
both liturgies, and it must be confessed that the passage 
in which they occur in St. Mark does not bear such distinct 
marks of originality as that in which they are found in St. 
James: hence it has been argued that they were quoted 
from the latter liturgy by some reviser of the former. Still 
of this-there is no proof, and more reasonable is it to sup- 
pose that they were part of the words of that apostolic 
liturgy which was the parent of the several extant families. 
Whoever was the author of this poetical passage, its pre- 
servation was insured by the beauty and rhythm of the 
phraseology; and this also secured it a place both in the 
Jerusalem and Alexandrian offices, although in a different 
connexion ineach. In the Syriac St. James however the 
words are not found. The significance of the omission 

cannot be fully estimated until the true relation of the last 


a 
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named office to the Greek St. James has been determined. 
It is not the relation of original and version ; rather would 
it seem that the Greek and Syriac offices represent two 
adaptations in two different languages of the primitive 
liturgy, which was originally compiled in the vernacular of 
Palestine, a dialect related indeed to the cognate Syriac, 
but not identical with it. We learn from Acts vi. that 
Christians were found amongst the Hellenists at a very 
early period; therefore a Greek liturgy must have come 
into use almost contemporaneously with that designed for 
the Hebrew Christians. Now if the later revisers of the 
extant St. Mark and Greek St. James did not quote from 
St. Paul, then it is certainly possible, at all events arguable, 
that St. Paul quoted from that primitive Greek liturgy 
whence were derived the present forms of the St. Mark and 
Greek St. James. 

The passage in 1 Corinthians reads thus: AdAd, xadas 
yéypartau “A opGadpos ov« Eide, Kai ods ovK HKovee, Kal émt 
Kapdiav avOpwrrov ovK avéBn, & [v.l. dca] ijToiwacev 6 Ocds 
Tois ayaraow avtov. The introductory formula certainly 
suggests a biblical source. The term yéypamrtau has bor- 
rowed a technical sense from its related noun. As ypadai 
has become practically limited to the book, so has this par- 
ticular tense of the verb come to be almost exclusively used 
in quotations from Sacred Writ. This general remark is 
true of the gospels and the epistles alike, but it will suffice 
now to limit observation to the wsus loquendi of St. Paul. 
About this no doubt can be entertained. 

1. In some thirty places where a citation is made, which _ 
is certainly from the Old Testament, and usually verbatim, 
such quotation is introduced by yéypamtas, with or without 


xabés. That other quotations from the Old Testament are 


differently introduced has no bearing on the inquiry. 


9. No one of the non-scriptural quotations in the Pauline = 


writings is introduced in this way. For example, in Titus 
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i. 12 the words of the Cretan poet are not introduced by 
yéyparrat, but by eiré tus €€ avtav idi0s aUTOV TpOPHTNs. 

3. With the exception of the place in question, there is 
only one passage (1 Cor. iv. 6) where yéyparta: is not used 
with obvious reference to Scripture. The words are, iva 
év nuiv pabnte TO my UTép 0 YyéypamtTat Ppovey. But any 
allusion to secular, or even ecclesiastical, writings is improb- 
able. We must (with Theophylact) understand a reference 
to the sentiments already committed to writing by St. Paul 
about divisions; or (with Bengel) to the general teaching 
of the Bible. In either case the passage will hardly be an 


exception to the Pauline wsws of yéypanrrats. 


4, It is also to be observed that, amongst the quotations 


from the Old Testament introduced by yéypamtai, some are 


not literal citations of the extant Septuagint text. Take, 
for example, Romans xii. 19, yéyparras yap’ “Epol éxdtxnors: 
éy@ avtatrobw@ow, Néyet Kvpios, which appears to be a refer- 
ence to Deuteronomy xxxii. 35, where however the Septua- 
gint is év iucpa éxdiuxnoews avtTaTobdcw,. 

5. Again, in 1 Corinthians xiv. 21 (‘In the law it is 
written, ‘With men of other tongues and other lips’ . . .’’) 
we may see that St. Paul would even unite a text from 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 49 with another in Isaiah xxviii. 11, 
12, and yet under the common title of ‘‘ written in the 
law”: unless indeed we suppose, in spite of the év to 
vop@, that the reference is wholly to Isaiah’s words; for 
the resemblance is greater to those than to anything in 
Deuteronomy. 

From these facts it would be reasonable to infer that the 
yéypamraz in 1 Corinthians ii. 9 introduces a quotation from 
Isaiah of words which are near enough to satisfy the con- 
ditions of the Pauline wsus citandi; but on behalf of the 
liturgical origin of the passage, it has been declared that 
this quotation, ‘‘ when tested by the Septuagint, proves to 
have only a superficial resemblance to it,” 
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The supposed original in Isaiah lxiv. 4 reads as follows: 
"Ard Tod aidvos ove jKovcapmer, ode of 6fOarpol av edov 
[v.l. Sov, cod. A] Ocdv rrANv cod [A om. a pr. m. Ocov rrAHv 
gov], Kal Ta épya cov, & Trouoes Tots brouévovaw édeov. 
Also we have at Ixv. 16 the words, émidjoovtas yap THVv 
Oripw tiv tpetnv, Kal ovK avaBryoetar aitov él rv 
xapdiay. If St. Paul quoted from the Bible, it is almost 
certain that he employed the Septuagint. He was writing 
to the Greek-speaking Corinthians; and although for a 
special purpose he might have used a literal version of the 
Hebrew, this is not found to be the case here. At Isaiah 
Ixiv. 4 the Hebrew, according to the Massoretic text, is: 
“And from old time they have not heard, they have not 
perceived with the ear, eye hath not seen, a God beside 
Thee, (who) acteth on behalf of him that waiteth for 
Him.” The Vulgate changes the person: ‘‘Deus absque 
te, que preparasti expectantibus Te’’; so the Peshitto— 
both have been corrupted by the Septuagint. As regards 
Isaiah Ixv. 16 there is nothing in the Hebrew which would 
be the original of the dvaByjcetar eri tiv Kapdiav; but in 
ver. 17 such Hebrew is found, where the Septuagint has 
ov p) Em ENON avTaV ert THY Kapdtay. 

One solution of the difficulties connected with the form 
of the Pauline quotation would be to suppose that the 


Apostle quotes from some type of text other than either the - 


original Hebrew or the Septuagint, in fact, from an Ara- 
maic version, or even recension, a text of Isaiah such as 
probably our Lord read from in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
This view is not indeed to be rejected summarily. There 
are not wanting indications that a recension of the Hebrew, 
in many respects divergent from the Massoretic text, was 


in use in Palestine in the first century. A trace is found 


in the remarkable citation from Micah in St. Matthew ii. 6, 
where the prophet’s words are given by the evangelist in a 
form different from either the Hebrew or the Septuagint of 


. 
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Micah. This recension may even have been extant in a 
kind of targum in Aramaized Hebrew; but since we must 
at present confess almost complete ignorance of the text, 
of the extent, and of the circulation of the earliest Jewish 
targums, we can derive no assistance from that quarter 
towards the solution of the question before us. 

If we look in another direction, it is interesting and 
significant to observe that none of the Fathers even hint 
that St. Paul quoted from a liturgical source, although the 
suggestion is made that the Apostle cited an apocryphal 
work, or some lost part of Holy Writ. But often the 
Fathers introduce the words among other texts without 
special remark. Chrysostom notices that the citation cor- 
responds in sentiment with Isaiah lii. 15.1 

The supposition that the passage was original in the 
primitive and apostolic liturgy would require the admission 
that, even in the days of St. Paul, the liturgy had been 
committed to writing. Téyparrac must imply a written 
source. But no evidence has yet been produced to show 
that there were written liturgies in the first century. The 
words appear in the liturgies of St. Mark and Greek St. 
James, in all respects in the same way as do other quo- 
tations from the Bible. There is no difficulty in the 
supposition that the compilers quoted St. Paul: the con- 
trary opinion involves many difficulties, and demands the 
assumption of positions not yet established. A third sup- 
position, that the compilers and St. Paul both quoted 
Isaiah, and adapted his words in the same fashion, is 
clearly incredible. 

- On a review of the several arguments, we conclude that 


1 See, e.g., Jerome, Ad Pammachium (de opt. gen. inter.) ; Chrysostom, On the 
Corinthians, 1.c.; Clement (Alex.), Quis Dives sal. xxiii., et sepe ; Cyril (Jer.), 
Catech. vi. 6; Origen ap. Tischend. N.T., l.c , and In Ierem. xviii.; Hegesippus 
ap. Routh, Rell. Sace. i. 219; Clement (Rear ), Ad Cor. i. 34, ed. Wotton, p. ve : 
and n,: and cf, Poli Synop. Critt. v. 851. : 
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there is no evidence to justify our attributing the quotation 
in 1 Corinthians ii. 9 to any other source than the Old 
Testament. It is taken primarily from Isaiah lxiv. 4, but 
with a reminiscence of Ixv. 16—two Septuagintal texts 
combined and adapted in the manner freely employed by 
the writers of the New Testament. The quotation is not 
made to establish a doctrine, but only for illustration. The 
apostle asserts that his words are in harmony with ancient 
utterances recorded in Holy Writ; and an allusion to two 
passages, each being part of a context which speaks of 
the coming blessedness that is to succeed the departing 
tribulation, is enough for his purpose. The phraseology is 
varied, but the meaning agrees with the sentiments of 
the prophet whom the Church has always known as the 
son of Amoz, but who is to the higher criticism only a 
vague and shadowy being, the “Great Unnamed.”’ 

Tt follows therefore that in the Greek St. James the 
words which are also found in 1 Corinthians ii. 9 are quoted 
from St. Paul; and if the most decisive of the supposed 
quotations turns out after all to be not derived from a litur- 
gical source, it would be unreasonable to construct a theory 
of the antiquity of the primitive rites by the evidence of 
the other resemblances which have been already pointed 
out; for it would be difficult to refute the contention that 
they are quotations from New Testament writings made 
like others which are indubitably taken from the Old. And 
yet, as before suggested, the apostolic phrases and senti- 
ments in the oldest parts of the earliest liturgies may be 
more directly derived than even by literal quotation from 
- written documents. Where historical evidence fails, inter- 
nal evidence will necessarily influence the conclusion. No 
Ritualist will imagine that the primitive rites need facti- 
tious arguments and unsupported assertions to enhance their | 
claims as the earliest forms of Divine service. Ritualists 
will agree that, though St. Paul did not quote from one 
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of them in writing to the Corinthians, they still declare 
their antiquity by unimpeachable credentials. The arrange- 
ment, the sentiments, still more the very phraseology, all 
which are the common heritage of different Churches, can 
‘ only have had their origin in the days of a Christendom _ 
i which was still united both by adherence to a common 
_ faith and also by that constant intereommunion which 
a. ceased to be practicable when the territory of Christendom 
was extended. MRubrical directions which have long grown 
obsolete are the productions of a far off age. The prayers, 
which often allude to conditions only found in the earliest 
times of Christianity, are replete with thoughts and phrases ff 4 
that breathe the very spirit of the Apostles themselves. 
But to maintain the antiquity of a particular office, on e. 
_ the ground of a supposed quotation from it in an epistle 
which is admitted to be a genuine writing of the frst 
century, is to support a true position by an untenable _ 
argument. ; : ‘4 
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A SURVEY OF THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 
V. New Hypotueszs (continued). 


We have as yet done little more than cross the threshold 
of the treasure-house into which we are conducted by Dr. 
Resch. Something has been said very inadequately of his 
attempt, which runs parallel to Prof. Marshall’s, to get 
back to an Aramaic original lying behind the various Greek 
versions of evangelical sayings current in the early cen- 
turies. This however, though of course an important 
feature in his book, is hardly that which is most distinctive 
about it. Mr. Marshall operates chiefly with the canonical 
text; it is characteristic of Dr. Resch that he takes a 
wider range. His present work, it must be remembered, is 
only an instalment. It is to be followed by another, deal- 
ing in like manner with extra-canonical sayings.t When 
the two books are complete, they will form an enormous 
repertory of sayings rightly or wrongly attributed to Christ. 
It is not surprising that these researches should have 
occupied, as we are told, five and twenty years. We are 
reminded in some measure of the thirty years spent by 
the Cambridge editors over the monumental work which 
appeared about the same time as the Revised Version of 
the New Testament. Dr. Resch too has a most substantial 
result to show for his labours. They bear the marks of 
prolonged study, as well as of diligence in collecting. The 


work which he now offers to the world, although it has — 


evidently grown under his hand, is thoroughly digested 


work. Unlike much which issues from the German press, — 


it is arranged with admirable clearness and method. The 


1 The title which it is to bear is Extra-canonical Parallels to the Gospels. 


_ See the “ Selbstanzeige ’ in Z'heol. Literaturblatt, 1889, col. 369 ff. 
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passages are brought together in such a way that I should 
expect the book to be of considerable use even to a reader 
who was not acquainted with German. New devices of 
printing are tried—perhaps to an excess—in the shape of 
different kinds of underlining, the object of which is to 
enable the reader to catch the salient points more readily. 
And the notes on the collected passages present combina- 
tions which, although often, as I cannot but think, question- 
able, are also not seldom such as could only come from 
prolonged study in view of a dominant idea. The idea is 
naturally at times too dominant, and the author too san- 
guine as to the correctness of his own results; but that is 
only one aspect of the enthusiasm which has carried him 
through a task which must have been wearisome in pro- 
portion to its magnitude. 

I will endeavour to state summarily the conclusions at 
which Dr. Resch arrives; I will then quote a few of what 
seem to me characteristic specimens of his method and of 
the kind of evidence which he adduces; and, lastly, I will 
give some account of the work which I mentioned at the 
outset of these papers by a younger scholar, Bousset, who 
has applied principles similar to those of Dr. Resch to the 
examination in particular of the writings of Justin Martyr. 


We have seen that Dr. Resch starts from the ‘‘ Two- 
Document”’ hypothesis. He too believes in the Petrine 
Memoirs and the Matthean Logia. With the former of 
these two documents he does not deal directly. He gives 
it however to be understood that he does not regard it as 
identical with our present St. Mark. He takes that indeed 
to be the oldest of the canonical Gospels, but he treats it 
as, at the same time, a composite work made up from the 
Logia as well as the Petrine Notes; and he is prepared 
_ to go further than even Dr. Weiss himself in the extent 
to which he believes that the substance of the Logia has 
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entered into the composition of the Gospel. The wider 
question he does not pursue beyond this point. The 
main object of his book is to contribute to the history of 
the Logia. 

This work of the Apostle St. Matthew is of course 
regarded as having been originally written in Hebrew. The 
Hebrew text however, as Papias says, found many trans- 
lators. These different versions circulated to a greater or 
less extent; and although it was only natural that those 
adopted in our canonical Gospels should hold the field, 
still the others were not entirely suppressed. Traces of 
these, Dr. Resch thinks, may be found in the New Testa- 
ment itself. To no less than thirty-eight distinct sayings 
he finds parallels or allusions in St. Paul, to seven in St. 
Peter, five in St. James, seven in the Apocalypse, and three 
in the Acts.! I imagine that this is in all probability the 
most doubtful portion of the book;-and the lists will in 
any case need considerable reduction. Passing on to the 
patristic literature, we come to that vast collection of 
material which has been already mentioned. As to the 
history of these quotations and allusions Dr. Resch observes 
greater caution. He will not say that they are all taken 
directly from the original Logia; but I gather that he is 
prepared to affirm this direct dependence of the final editor 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, whom he identifies with the 
editor of the forged Ignatian Letters; and he also believes 
it to be probable in the case of some of the earliest Chris- 
tian writings; in other works and in the various readings 
of certain authorities, notably Codex Bez, he sees at least 
the influence of the oldest form of the Logia. ee 

Before going on to this second and, on the whole, 
weightier part of Dr. Resch’s researches, let me first give 
an example or two of the part relating specially to St. Paul. 
One of the strongest arguments in favour of St. Paul’s use _ 


1 These are his own estimation in Theol. Literaturblatt, 1889, col. 371. 
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of a written Gospel seems to me to be that which turns on 
1 Corinthians xi. 18,19. In speaking of the disorders at 
the agape, St. Paul says: “I hear that there are divisions 
(cxicpara) among you; and in part I believe it. For there 
must be also factions (heresies, aipéces) among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest among 
you.’ Why must there be these cyicuata and aipécers ? 
Dr. Resch would say because of a distinct prediction to 
that effect by the Lord. He quotes four patristic parallels, 
of which two expressly and the third perhaps probably, 
refer to such a prediction. The first is from Justin, 
Against Trypho, c. xxxv.: ‘“‘ For He said, Many shall come 
in My name, clad without in sheep-skins, but within they 
are ravening wolves; and, There shall be oxyiowata kal 
aipécers.” The next is from a work of which Dr. Resch, 
for the first time, makes considerable use—the so called 
Didascalia, published by Bunsen in the Analecta Ante- 
Nicena, with a reconstruction of the original Greek by 
De Lagarde. This work, which dates from the latter half 
of the third century, has, “‘ as, also our Lord and Saviour 
said, There shall be heresies and schisms.’’ And further, a 
quotation in the Clementine Homilies contains at least one, 
if not both, of these words: ‘‘ For there shall be, as the 
Lord said, false apostles, false prophets, aipéceis, duNapyias.”’ 
Dr. Resch recognises cyicwata behind dirapyia. He 
thinks that they are only different renderings of the same 
word in Aramaic. In any case, I think it is proved that 
the saying was current as a saying of Christ, and also 
that it was referred to by St. Paul. The points for which 
the proof would be less cogent would be (1) that it came 


from a written Gospel; (2) that that Gospel was the 


Logia, or one of the foundation documents of our present 
Gospels. 

For another of these floating sayings, ‘‘ Whereinsoever I 
shall find you, therein will I judge you,’ Dr. Resch quotes _ 
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sixteen examples from the most varied sources. And one 
of these, it is true, Justin, Against Trypho, c. xlvii., ex- 
pressly attributes it to our Lord. But the Vita §. Antonii, 
(at the end of the fourth century) as expressly refers it to 
the prophet Ezekiel; and Elias Cretensis (in the eighth 
century) also quotes it as spoken by one of the prophets. 
I therefore think it more probable that it was taken ori- 
ginally from some apocryphal work which bore the name 
of Ezekiel, and that Justin refers it to Christ by a slip of 
memory, aided by the tendency which was already in 
force to give a specifically Christian interpretation to all 
parts alike of the Old Testament. But in any case it seems 
to me forced to find, as Dr. Resch does, any reference to the 
saying in St. Paul—either in 1 Thessalonians v. 4 or in 
Philippians iii. 12, where the only possible connexion lies 
through the single word xatadaSeiv. Here and elsewhere 
Dr. Resch has found mystical meanings and references in 
St. Paul that I cannot believe to be tenable. 

Widest spread of all the traditional sayings ascribed to 
our Lord is that well known one, Show yourselves ap- 
proved money-changers (yiveoOe tparefirar Sdxipor). On 
this Dr. Resch has surpassed himself. He has collected 
no less than sixty-nine examples of its occurrence in 
patristic writings: and these examples are classified in 


such a way as to represent with great clearness what he 


conceives to have been the history of the saying. 

The patristic applications of it bring out clearly the 
gense in which it was understood by the early Church. 
It was not taken as having any connexion with the parable 


of the talents; the idea attached to it is not that of 


banking, or the payment of interest upon capital, but 


simply that of money-changing and the testing of coin is 


as bad or good. ‘There is thus a natural point of con- 


tact with a passage like 1 Thessalonians v. 21, 22, ‘Prove: 
all things; hold fast that which is good; abstain from — 


eel! 
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every appearance or form of evil’? (do mavros eldous* 
movnpod améyerbe) ; and this, or language equivalent to it, 
is constantly quoted in connexion with yiveoOe tpamelitar 
Sdxyuor. Dr. Resch thinks that they were originally a 
single saying, spoken by our Lord Himself in Aramaic, 
and that St. Paul is quoting the latter part of the saying ; 
while other divergent forms of it are due to varieties of 
rendering from the Hebrew. The proof of this series of 
propositions I confess.seems to me imperfect. It is true 
that the sayings are combined, not quite certainly by 
Clement of Alexandria, but clearly by Pamphilus in his 
Apology for Origen, by Cyril of Jerusalem, several times 
by St. Basil, and in the homily on St. Matthew attributed 
to St. Athanasias; but in the two places quoted from 
Origen there is a distinct though slight break between the 
sayings. It is true also that the saying, ‘‘ Show your- 
selves approved money-changers,”’ is referred expressly 
to our Lord, if not by Origen, yet by the Clementine 
Homilies, the anonymous Vita S. Syncleticea, Jerome, and 
Socrates; but there is no clear proof that it came from 
the Logia, and no direct evidence that the Pauline 
phrases had the same origin. It seems to me quite as 
probable that this language of St. Paul was used by some 
early writer to explain the other saying; and that the 
two came to adhere together, and were quoted by later 
writers as a single saying. The early writer in question 


may have been either Clement or Origen. But the force 


of association is very strong: when two passages fit to- 

gether so easily and naturally as these do, a little impulse 

only would be required to fuse them in common speech. 
There is one important factor on the whole of this 


1 Dr. Resch quotes from Hesychius (clos voulouaros) in proof that tos 
meant specially “a kind of coin.” The Latin rendering is species, from 


which we get our “specie”; but I am not sure that the process by which 


this use is arrived at is really parallel. 
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group of questions which I do not think that Dr. Resch 
has borne sufficiently in mind; that is, the influence which 
one writer exercised upon another, and the extent to which 
some particular form of quotation may have been simply 
passed on from hand to hand. It will not be necessary 
to remind the reader to what an extent the ancients 
were in the habit of writing out the words of their pre- 
decessors with acknowledgment or, far more often, with- 
out it. This applies in particular to the repeating of the 
same quotations. 

I have in my mind an instance where this practice of 
theirs is of considerable importance. One of the most 
marked among the early quotations from the Gospels is 
a passage in the epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians, which appears to be taken from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Iam glad now, on looking back to my 
book, The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 62-ff., to see 
that I treated this passage with a good deal of reserve. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote the whole of this 
discussion, defective as it is in one important particular, 
partly because I think it will appear that the caution 
which I then observed has been justified, and partly as 
an example of the way in which the bringing in of new 
evidence is apt to alter the balance of reasoning. The 
passage discussed is also in more ways than one typical. 


Waa, y.7;vi.14; vii. Crmm. Rom., Ad Cor, Luxe vi. 36, 37, 31, 
LIN Ds c. Xiil. 38, OlerOoe 


[Especially remem- xs 
bering the word of Ze 
the Lord Jesus which 
He spake;. . « for 

thus He said :] 
v.7. Blessed are the Pity ye, that ye may vi. 36. Be ye merci- 
pitiful: for they shall be pitied: ful, ete. 
be pitied. 
VoL, IIL 27 
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Mart, v..7; vi. 14; vi. 


12, 2. 
Viewlamehor if ye 
forgive men their 


trespasses, etc. 

vii. 12. All things 
therefore whatsoever 
ye would that men 
should do unto you, 
even so do ye unto 
them, 


vi. 2. For with 
what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be 
judged: 


and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto 
you. 


v. 7. pakdpioe ot 
3 13 > i > \ 
eAenpoves* OTL avTot 
eAenOyoovrat. 

vi. 14. 


adnre Tots 


oN \ 
€av yep 
avO, Ta 
TapaTToaTa avTOv. 
vii. 12. awavra ovv 
doa éeav Oednte va 
Ano em Cae) 
Toaow tutv ot avd. 
ovTws Kal dels rol- 
€lTe avrots. 
¥'e. 2 \ 
vil. 2. & @ yap 
Kpipate Kpivete Kpuby)- 


. cece, 


i > - 4 
Kal ev @ pérpw 
petpetre petpnOnoerar 


iJ lal 
DAL. 


Cirm. Rom. Ad Cor., 
C. xls 
forgive, that it may 
be forgiven unto you. 


As ye do, so shall it 
be done unto you: 


as ye give, so shall it 
be given unto you: 


as ye judge, so shall 
it be judged unto 
you: as ye are kind, 
so shall kindness be 
shown unto you: 
with what measure 
ye mete, with it shall 
it be measured unto 
you. 


eXceire, iva ehen Ore. 


> e 

adiere va adeOh 
bpiv. 

« La) 4 

@$ olere, ovTw 


mownOnoerat vptv. 


as didore ovrws 
Sobjoerat iptv. 

_ @S Kpivere ovTws Kpt- 
Ojoeran buivr ds ypy- 
areverbe, ovtws xpy- 
orevOnoerar tpivr o 
HEéTpHY peTpEiTE peTpY- 
- Ojoerar bpiv. 


Dike vis. oo, oily 
38, 37, 38. 


vi. 37. Acquit, and 
ye shall be acquitted. 


vi. 31. And as ye 
would that they 
should do unto you, 
do ye also unto them 
likewise. 

vi. 88. Give, and it 
shall be given unto 
you. 

vi. 37. And judge 
not, and ye shall not 
be judged. 


vi. 38. For with 
what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured 
unto you again, 


vi. 36. 
> io 
oikTippoves, K.T.A, 


yveobe 


Vile eoite 
Kat arodvOnoec Ge. 
vi 31. 


GéXere iva 


azroXvere, 


Kal Kabas 
TOOT 
{Aa on Shee. \ 3s wn 
bytv ot avé., kal tpeis 
TOLELTE GVTOLS 6pmotws. 


vi. 38. didoTe, Kal 


doPyoerat tpiv. 


Vi, 37. “Kal Saas 


7 \ Py N 
Kpivere, Kat ov py 


Kp.Oyre. 
vi. 88. 7 yap 
aiT@ pérpw @ per- 


peire dvtimetpyOnocetar 
tpi. 
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“We are to determine whether this quotation was taken from the 
canonical Gospels. Let us try to balance the arguments on both 
sides as fairly as possible. Dr. Lightfoot writes in his note upon the 
passage as follows: ‘As Clement’s quotations are often very loose, 
we need not go beyond the canonical Gospels for the source of this 
passage. The resemblance to the original is much closer here than it 
is, for instance, in his account of Rahab above, § 12. The hypothesis 
therefore that Clement derived the saying from oral tradition, or from 
some lost Gospel, is not needed.’ (1) No doubt it is true that Clement 
does often quote loosely. The difference of language, taking the 
parallel clauses one by one, is not greater than would be found in 
many of his quotations from the Old Testament. (2) Supposing that 
the order of St. Luke is followed, there will be no greater dislocation 
than, e.g.,in the quotation from Deuteronomy ix. 12-14 and Exodus 
xxxii. (7, 8), 11, 31, 32, in c. liii; and the backward order of the quota- 
tion would have a parallel in Clem. Hom. xvi. 13, where the verses 
Deuteronomy xiii. 1-3, 5, 9 are quoted in the order Deuteronomy xiii. 
1-3, 9, 5, 3, and elsewhere. The composition of a passage from 
different places in the same book, or more often from places in 
different books, such as would be the case if Clement was following 
Matthew, frequently occurs in his quotations from the Old Testament. 
(3) We have no positive evidence of the presence of this passage in 
any non-extant Gospel. (4) Arguments from the manner of quoting 
the Old Testament to the manner of quoting the New must always be 
to a certain extent a fortiori, for it is undeniable that the New Testa- 
ment did not as yet stand upon the same footing of respect and 
authority as the Old, and the scarcity of MSS. must have made it less 
accessible. Inthe case of converts from Judaism, the Old Testament 
would have been largely committed to {memory in youth, while the 
knowledge of the New would be only recently acquired. These con- 
siderations seem to favour the hypothesis that Clement is quoting from 
our Gospels. 

But, on the other hand, it may be urged, (1) That the parallel adduced 
by Dr. Lightfoot, the story of Rahab, is not quite in point, because it 
is narrative, and narrative, both in Clement and the other writers of his 
time, is dealt with more freely than discourse. (2) The passage before 


us is also of greater length than is usual in Clement's free quotations, —— 


I doubt whether as long a piece of discourse can be found treated with 
equal freedom, unless it is the two doubtful cases in ¢. vill. and ¢, xxix. 


(3) It will not fail to be noticed that the passage, as it stands in -~ 


Clement, has a roundness, a compactness, a balance of style, which 
give it an individual and independent appearance. 


“ Fusions effected by an unconscious process of thought are, it is true, - 


sometimes marked by this completeness; still there is a difficulty in 
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supposing the terse antitheses of the Clementine version to be derived 
from the fuller, but more lax and disconnected, sayings in our Gospels. 
(4) Ib is noticed in Supernatural Religion that the particular phrase 
xpnoreveoe has at least a partial parallel in Justin (yiveo@e xpnorot Kat 
oixrippoves), though it has none in the canonical Gospels. This may 
seem to point to a documentary source no longer extant. 

“ Doubtless light would be thrown upon the question if we only knew 
what was the common original of the two Synoptic texts. How do they 
come to be so like and yet so different as they are? How do they come 
to be so strangely broken up ?? etc. 


The omission in this argument is that it failed to take 
account of the patristic parallels. Dr. Lightfoot noticed 
one of these in his first edition only to dismiss it. In his 
recent edition he adds three more references. His present 
note runs thus: 


“ Polycarp, indeed (Phil. 2), in much the same words, quotes our Lord 
as saying ddiere, kal apeOnoerar vpiv : edecire, iva ehenOjre; but it can hardly 
be doubted, from his manner of introducing the quotation (uvnpovetorres 
dy eimev 6 Kupus Sidackov), that he had this passage of Clement in his 
mind, and does not quote independently. See also Clem. Alex. Strom. 
li. 18 (p. 476) edXeare, hynoiv 6 Kupwos, k.r.d., where it is quoted almost 
exactly as here, except that év air@ is omitted. He betrays no mis- 
giving that he is not quoting directly from the Gospel, when evidently 
he has taken the words from his namesake the Roman Clement. Comp. 
Apost. Const. ii. 21; Ps.-Ign., Trall. 8.” 


Dr. Resch quotes eight examples of the whole or part 
of the passage. He does not refer at all to the possibility 
that the later writers may be copying the earlier, but he 
assumes that all are quoting from a lost text. I confess that 
in the main I believe him to be right. It is true that the 
coincidence of phrase with which Polycarp introduces the 
quotation raises a suspicion that the Roman Clement exer- 
cised an influence upon him. It is true also that the 
Alexandrine Clement was very familiar with the epistle 
of his Roman namesake, and makes free use of it; and 
further, it is true that in one place the citation of his pre- 


' The Gospels in the Second Century (1876), p. 63 ff. 
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decessor is evidently made from memory, as he refers the 
passage erroneously to Barnabas. Still I do not think 
that there is any proof that he had his predecessor in mind 
in the near context of this quotation; and we should have 
to believe, not only that he knew his work, but that he 
knew it better than St. Matthew and St. Luke. That he 
might conceivably do; but every additional parallel, and 
every new author brought into the comparison, increases 
the probability that there is some common text now lost 
lying behind them. My impression is that none of all Dr. 
Resch’s instances is better for his purpose than this. The 
passage, as it stands in the two Clements, has every appear- 
ance of being original. 

Another curious and interesting passage is spread over 
six quotations in as many writers. In its fullest form it 
runs thus: ‘The Lord also said that he who gives is more 
blessed than he who receives. For—woe to those who 
possess and receive by hypocrisy (€v vroxpices Kaw Pavovtwv 
= I suppose, as we might say, “‘obtains by false pre- 
tences’’), or are able to help themselves, and desire to 
receive from others; for each shall give account to the Lord 
God in the day of judgment.” Not quite all the places 
where the whole or part of this is quoted are likely to be in- 
dependent of each other. The oldest (partial) quotation is 


in the Didaché; and Hermas also has it, not on this occa- 


sion borrowing from the Didaché, because he quotes rather 
more than the Didaché does. It is quoted besides in a frag- 
ment attributed to Clement of Alexandria, in the Didascalia, 
the Apostolic Constitutions, and Anastasius Sinaita. 

The first portion of the saying is quoted in Acts xx. 35. 
From the citation in the Apostolic Constitutions it would 
seem that there was some interval between the two parts ; 
but this was probably slight. It will be observed that the 
balance of “blessing” and “woe” goes to confirm the 
historical character of St. Luke’s form of the Beatitudes. 
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The negative version of the Christian precept, ‘‘ Do to 
others as ye would they should do unto you,” is another 
widely diffused saying. Dr. Resch gives eleven examples 
of it, several of them not independent. These again begin 
with the Didaché, and they include the spurious addition to 
Acts xv. 20 and 29. The different expressions used rather 
suggest translation. 


ia A , 

boa dv py BovdrAntar GvOpwros eavt@ yiver Ga. 
oo 2k ;. @ Xr 7 \ ¢ 6 , 

oo eav GeAjows py yiverOal cor. 

Aid a / \ / 

doa py O&Aas coi yever Gar 

or \ fal e CR 3 / , 

0 ov pucds bf Etépov cor yever Oar. 


This last form however recalls a parallel in Tobit iv. 15 
(16), cat 6 pucets pndevi mommoers; and the possibility is 
not remote that this and the positive form of the saying 
in Luke vi. 31 may have together given rise to the cor- 
responding negative form. 

Before leaving Dr. Resch, of whose work I have only 
given a few more or less characteristic examples, I ought 
perhaps to refer to one instance in which he believes that 
the original Logia are quoted, not only in fact, but by 
name. The false Ignatius (Ad Magn. 9) has the following : 


< ARS , x Ne rR: > € lal ‘ a , 
& py épyalomevos yap py éeoOerw év idpOr. yap Tod mporwmrov cov 
ayn Tov aprov cov dact ra Adyra. 


Dr. Resch allows indeed that the latter half of the quota- 
tion comes from Genesis iii. 19; still he gives reasons for 
thinking that 6 py» épyafowevos, «.t.r., is a real logion of the 
Lord. Unfortunately the same phrase, ¢acl Ta Adya, 
occurs elsewhere in the same writer (Smyrn. 3), where the 
quotation is evidently taken from Acts i. 11; so that in 
both places we ought apparently to take Adyia in Me 
wider sense of “ the Scriptures.” 

~ Ihave hardly left myself space to deal at any length with 


Herr Bousset. He is an independent follower in the steps | 
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of Dr. Resch, rather deficient in clearness of style and 
exposition,’ but otherwise well equipped for his task. His 
inquiry is devoted specially to the quotations which appear 
to be taken from a Gospel or Gospels in Justin Martyr. 
He does not question the use of our Synoptics; indeed he 
strengthens the arguments which have been urged in proof 
of such use by pointing out that Justin must have had 
before him the Sermon on the Mount in the form in which 
it now stands in our St. Matthew. But he thinks that, 
besides our present Gospel, Justin had access to some other 
document essentially of the Synoptic type, but where it 
differs from them showing signs of still greater originality 
and value. When he asks himself what that document is, 
we cannot be surprised that he should answer, the Logia 
of St. Matthew referred to by Papias. He thinks that 
while our Synoptics were read and occasionally copied by 
Justin, this still more ancient document clung to his 
memory and deeply influenced the form of his quotations. | 

If I may sum up rather abruptly, the state of the case 


‘in regard to Justin seems to me to be something like this. 


He constantly used, and largely used, our three Synoptic 
Gospels. I believe that he also used the fourth Gospel, 
but that does not now concern us. And yet by the side 
of this use of the Synoptics there is, I think it must be 
admitted, an unknown element, which cannot be wholly 
accounted for by mere freedom of quotation. The question 
then is, Where does this unknown element come from? 
As a preliminary question, Is it single? Is it homoge- 
neous? If itis, then I am afraid that we could not adopt 
Herr Bousset’s conclusion. For I should be more clear 


that some of the features in Justin’s quotations are 
- secondary than that others are primary. Most of us would 


1 This seems to me conspicuously the case in the first paragraph on p. 93. 
I quite fail to understand what Herr Bousset regards as the true history of the 
passage in question. f 
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gladly enough, I doubt not, gather up and treasure all that 
we have of the fragments of a Gospel older even than our 
own. I do not deny that there may be such fragments 
embedded in the works of Justin; and Dr. Resch and Herr 
Bousset have done much to help us to find them. But it 
is impossible to include in the number such traits as the 
cave of the nativity, the fire on the Jordan at the baptism, 
and a number of various readings, which, however early 
attested, are probably in most cases, and can be almost 
demonstrated in some, not to be genuine. By the time 
that Justin wrote, a good deal of corruption had made its 
way into the canonical text; and one branch of these cor- 
rupting influences he had not escaped. 

There remains yet another hypothesis which the student 
of Justin’s quotations ought, I think, to test very closely. 
Repeatedly we are struck by the way in which Justin ap- 
pears to combine the texts of more than one of our present 
evangelists. Conceivably he may be quoting an original 
from which all of them are derived. But the other alter- 
native must also be borne in mind, that he had before him 
a harmony, in which this process of combination had been 


already carried out. When I wrote on Justin, some sixteen 


years ago, I added a note at the end of the chapter to 
the effect that, on looking back over it, I was inclined to 
lean more than I did to the hypothesis that Justin used a 
harmony. I then thought that the ‘“ phenomena of varia- 
tion’’ seemed ‘‘to be too persistent and too evenly dis- 
tributed to allow of the supposition of alternate quoting 
from different Gospels.” Since that time I am afraid that 
the question has lain on the shelf so far as I am concerned. 
But only within the last week I have come across two 
striking coincidences, which might almost be called confir- 
mations of the idea. The first is a review of Bousset by 
Schirer in the Theol. Literaturzeitung for Feb. 7th. He 
1 The Gospels in the Second Century, p. 136. 
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does not say in so many words that Justin used a harmony, 
but he expresses the opinion that all the divergences in the 
Sermon on the Mount may be explained by a fusion of the 
texts of St. Matthew and St. Luke; and he goes on further 
to call attention to the points of contact between Tatian’s 
Diatessaron and Justin, and he urges the argument that, if 
the peculiarities in the text of Tatian certainly rest upon 
the foundation of our four Gospels, the same may be true 
of Justin—the peculiarities in his text too are more likely 
to be posterior to our Gospels than derived from a docu- 
ment anterior to them. These seem to me to be weighty 
considerations. 

The second coincidence is with that acute scholar and 
indefatigable worker, Prof. Rendel Harris, who, in his 
recent treatise on the Diatessaron of Tatian, argues inde- 
pendently of Justin that there must have been a harmony 
of the four Gospels earlier than Tatian’s. He bases this 
inference upon a remarkable group of readings, called by 
Westcott and Hort ‘‘ Western Non-Interpolations,” all but 
one of which are found in the last chapter of St. Luke. The 
point is, that these readings hang together and were prob- 
ably all introduced at the same time; that they probably 
had their origin in a harmony, but that traces of them are 
already found in the text out of which Tatian constructed 
his Diatessaron. The proof that they were in the Dia- -— 
tessaron turns especially upon the coincidence of the 
Curetonian Syriac and the Arabic version of the Diatessaron 
in the two readings where both are extant. There are 
however some gaps in the extension of the inference from 
these, and the proof as a whole does not seem to me — 
altogether stringent. 

But whether or not any one of the many hypotheses — 
which are floating about is finally established, enough will 
have been said to show how deeply interesting is the stage 
which these inquiries have now reached. The horizon has » 
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widened. The scene is in part shifted from the first century 
to the second. And I myself believe strongly in the method 
of working backwards from ascertained facts in the early 
history of the text to the circumstances of its origin. It 
is probably in these outlying regions that a conclusion will 
first be reached. But there is a stage in most inquiries 
where, the key once found for a portion of the problem, 
brings with it rapidly the solution of other portions, and 
so a way is made gradually towards the centre. I quite 
admit that the present problem is still surrounded by diffi- 
culties, many and serious, but the removal of them may be 
nearer than we suppose. 
W. Sanpay. 


HABAKKUK} 


Our subject is the prophecy of Habakkuk. Very little is 
known about the writer of this prophecy. The title of the 
book is short, and does not tell us who his father was, 
or where he was born; it does not tell us even when he 
lived and worked. Itruns: “ The burden which Habakkuk 
the prophet did see.” The name is unusual; nobody else 
in the Bible bears it. It is supposed to be derived from 
a Hebrew verb, which means ‘“‘toembrace”’ ; and ingenious 
scholars have tried to find some significance in the man’s 
name. Indeed, there are commentators and critics who 
think that it is not a proper name at all, but an appella- 
tion devised by later editors to indicate the book and the 
form of it, and therefore that it specifies the character 
of the book. If the right word is the verb meaning ‘“‘ to 
embrace,’ then the name may méan ‘“‘a man embraced 
by God,’ a man specially favoured, made His confidential 
friend by God. That would be the likeliest interpretation. 
Another suggestion is ‘‘ the man who embraces God” ; 2.¢. 
wrestles with Him, struggles to find out God’s meaning 
in the actual course of events. A third suggestion con- 
cerning the interpretation of the name is that this prophet’s 
special function among his own people was to comfort 
them, and undoubtedly that is much the best way of indi- 
cating the special character of this prophet, viz. ‘the 
comforter’; for it is a prophecy of the most extraordinary 


and pathetic comfort. In a book of Luther we read: . 


‘What Habakkuk does in his prayer is to caress his people 
and take them in his arms ; t.e. he comforts and cheers 
them as one caresses a poor, weeping child or fellow 
creature that it may be hushed and contented, because 
it shall soon, if God will, be better.’ Really, that homely 


1 A lecture. 
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passage puts you in possession of the key-note of Habak- 
kuk’s message to his time. 

There are a great many ridiculous legends about the 
man in the old Jewish rabbis and the early Christian 
Fathers. They know, for instance, that he carried, in a 
supernatural way, food to Daniel in the lions’ den; and 
they tell us where his birthplace was, and other things 
of the kind. One idea is that he was a Levite, and 
had to do with the musical service in the temple, because 
his book ends with a hymn that is set to music, as he 
speaks of ‘‘ my stringed instruments.” And because refer- 
ence is made to “my stringed instruments,” people 
emphasize the word “ my,” and think that Habakkuk him- 
self played some musical instrument, a strange instrument, 
in the temple choir. I do not see that at all. I am very 
dubious whether ‘‘my’’ should be there: it is probably 
the plural, instead of the singular. We even have to guess 
the date of Habakkuk’s book, the period when he lived 
and exercised his prophetic office. 

Jerusalem is the metropolis that interested him. He is 
a prophet of the Southern kingdom, the kingdom of Judea. 
The dates suggested from the prophecy vary between 650 
B.C. and fifteen years into the next century. But we may 
shut out all the extremer dates. Practicallythe question 
lies between the years 630 and 600 B.c. The outstanding 
thing in the prophecy that guides us to the era when it 
was produced is the fact that Assyria has disappeared. In 
the earliest prophets of the eighth century and the opening 
years of the seventh century, the great, stupendous empire 
of Nineveh is the world-power that confronts Israel and 
Israel’s prophets. Now it is no longer Nineveh ; it is the 
mighty empire of Babylon. 

Moreover, I think the characteristic thought and emotion 
of the prophecy are best explained, if we suppose Habakkuk 


' to have lived just at the time when the tremendous and 
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imposing transfer of the world’s sovereignty took place, 
the empire of the nations passing from the great city on 
the Tigris to the still more mighty metropolis on the river 
Euphrates. An event of that kind would stir the minds 
of men everywhere, but supremely it would raise up con- 
flicting emotions in the breast of a devout Hebrew prophet. 
Iam not, however, going to discuss the question of date, 
because there are far more important subjects to consider. 
The two likeliest points where the prophecy may have 
been produced are these: During Josiah’s struggle to 
establish a religious reform; then it would be between 
the years 630 B.c. and 626. Or, again, just at the time 
when Nineveh was destroyed and Babylon began to show 
the tremendous powers it held for the conquest of the 
world. That would make the prophecy somewhere between 


608 and 600 B.c. ; more likely near the latter date. One thing. 


may be taken as tending to show that Habakkuk prophesied 
before Babylon had displayed its immense resources and 
military might, and that is in the opening passage in the 
first chapter, where the Chaldzans are spoken of as if they 
were a new phenomenon in the world’s history. 


My own strong conviction is that Habakkuk wrote his 


book about the year 600; 7.e. between 605 and 600 B.c. 
Now, first of all, let me put you in possession of the 


historical situation. When studying Hosea and Joel, we - 


were in the eighth century, and in the Northern kingdom 
of Ephraim. Now we come down to the seventh century, 
and stand in the kingdom of Judah. The Northern king- 
dom has been swept out of existence by the empire whose 


seat was at Nineveh. The Southern kingdom had a com-~ 


paratively prosperous period during the reign of Hezekiah, 
and a pure religion throve under that good and benevolent 
monarch. His reign came to an end just at the beginning 
of the century. He was succeeded by Manasseh. During 
Manasseh’s reign Judea suffered a great many disasters, 
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and was constantly buffeted by the Assyrian empire. 
Moreover, Manasseh was a bad king. His sympathies lay 
with paganism. The religion of Jehovah was corrupted 
during that king’s rule. Amon followed, and he was suc- 
ceeded by a good king, Josiah, who reigned about 639 on 
to 608. Josiah began as a young monarch. He was con- 
fronted by the ruling classes of his father’s time. These 
were all on the side of idolatry—a corrupt, depraved, and 
sensualized worship of Jehovah. Moreover, under the bad, 
loose, tyrannical reign of Manasseh, all sorts of abuses 
had been introduced; law had been perverted, justice 
_ tainted; oppression reigned everywhere ; poverty increased, 
violence and anarchy spread. The young king gradually 
got the reins into hisown hand. He was backed up by 
one grand prophet, Jeremiah, and there were other noble 
statesmen, priests, and prophets supporting him. Gra- 
dually he formed a party for justice, for righteousness, for 
religious reform. At length, after he had reigned some 
eighteen years, he was able to give effect to his own 
resolves. He crushed the opposite, heathenish party ; he 
| suppressed idolatrous worship; 7.e. he decreed its suppres- 
sion by law, and to a large extent accomplished it in fact. 

Josiah had enforced the new régime, and carried it out 
to a great extent, and the succeeding portion of his rule 
was comparatively pure, and in a large degree prosperous. 
He began, in some measure, to recover the old power that 
used to be wielded by the great monarchs of the ancient 
time over the surrounding little states and nations. 

I will carry the story a step farther, keeping to the 
internal history of Judea. The Egyptian army undertook 
to force its way across Palestine, to strike at Assyria. 
Josiah imagined that good policy required him to resist the 
Egyptian advance, and so he went and barred the progress 
of Pharaoh-necho at Megiddo. It was most disastrous 
for him; he was wounded at the very onset, and carried 
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back to Jerusalem, where he died. On his death, all the 
good he had done crumbled to pieces. His successor, 
Jehoiachim, was a king of a totally different character from 
his father, being weak and wicked. Of course there had 
always been the old pagan party in opposition during the 
latter half of Josiah’s reign, but naturally coveting their 
old position of privilege and power; and so it happened 
they got hold of the heir to the throne, and, on his ascend- 
ing it, reasserted themselves. The religious reforms of 
Josiah were reversed ; corruption, violence, and oppression 
recurred ; and mercenary adventurers and unscrupulous men 
were put into possession of power. The kingdom went 
from worse to worse. 

Now to a man who had lived through those years of 
religious improvement, of moral and social amelioration, 
of gradual renewal of external prosperity—to a Hebrew 
prophet who had thought this the dawn of the coming 
final victory for God’s kingdom, you can understand how 
tremendous was the trial of faith, when all the bright 
promises of a new day were dashed by storm and tempest, 
and a darker night settled down on the country than ever 
before. — 

Now I come to external history. During the latter half 
of the seventh century the Assyrian empire had grown sick. 
A malady of weakness was spread through all its immense, 
gigantic frame. The central imperial grasp upon outlying 
provinces relaxed. The mighty empire was beginning to 
break up. And then, in the era of its decay, it was assailed 
by two formidable opponents, by the Persian power that 


had been growing up away in the Northern mountains, and 


again from the South by the rapidly increasing kingdom 
and state of Babylon. For a long time the old empire | of — 
Nineveh held out. It was a slow, protracted struggle. 


During, therefore, those closing decades of the seventh 
century the government of Nineveh had enough to do- 
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simply to defend itself from its own antagonists, from 
Persia and Babylon. The consequence was that those 
Palestine states that used to be vassals of Assyria were 
able to reassert their independence; and, among them, 
Judea, under king Josiah, woke up to dreams of its old 
proud expectations of recovering its freedom and re-estab- 
lishing the kingdom of king David. But it was not merely 
the Palestinian states that felt the paralysis away at the 
centre of the old empire of Nineveh. Egypt, that had 
played a subordinate part all along to Assyria, woke up to 
dreams, not of freedom, but of ambition and aggrandise- 
ment. There was seated on the throne of Egypt at the 
time a man of very great ability, remarkable breadth of 
mind, and boldness of initiative, Pharaoh-necho. He 
reversed the policy of his predecessors. Instead of shutting 
up Egypt by itself, he threw it wide open to Greek civili- 
zation, science, enterprise, and commerce. He employed 
skilled Greek officers to remodel his Egyptian army. He 
enrolled in its ranks an immense number of “ free lances,”’ 
_ soldiers of fortune. He endeavoured to form powerful 
fleets, both on the Southern Sea (the Arabian Sea) and the 
Mediterranean. He actually conceived the magnificent 
idea of cutting a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, though 
not in the same direction as the modern canal; it was to 
_ run by the Nile, and then to strike across to the Red Sea. 
He began that enterprise, which was to enable him to con- 
centrate his war fleet either in the Mediterranean or in the 
Arabian Sea, and he actually carried the work on to a great 
extent. There is almost absolute certainty that his ships, 
manned and officered by Greek sailors, circumnavigated 
Africa, sailed down the Red Sea and by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and returned through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Pharaoh-necho, feeling the incipient paralysis away at 
Nineveh, and perceiving the movements of the Palestinian 
states, determined to become their lord and master, and to 
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suck their blood in war tribute. He commenced to attack 
them, was very successful in his endeavours, and at last, 
about 609 B.c., resolved to carry his conquest right on to 
the Euphrates. Poor king Josiah tried to bar his way, and 
was crushed in the attempt. Pharaoh-necho reached the 
Euphrates, and arrived at Carchemish. In the meantime, 
Nineveh had succumbed to Persia and Babylon. Persia 
took all the provinces of Assyria that extended away in its 
own direction. Babylon received as its share the provinces 
on the way to the Mediterranean. 

There was a tremendous battle, and Egypt was utterly 
annihilated about the year 605 or 6048B.c. Babylon, having 
discomfited Egypt, thus rolled on in a triumphal march, 
taking state after state, town after town, establishing its 
ascendency over the old dominions of Nineveh. And, when 
Jehoiachim found himself confronted with this resistless 
power, he too succumbed, and became the vassal of 
Babylon. For years after that Babylon ruled the world, 
ruled it with a rod of iron; wielded a merciless, cruel, and 
rapacious sway over the conquered kingdoms; crushed the 
very life out of them, and so acquired for itself an almost 
supernatural, devilish, and demoniacal character. It is an 
extraordinary thing that throughout the Old, on into the 
New Testament, the standing name and symbol for 
antagonism to God and goodness, to truth and mercy and 
justice, the embodiment of all that is fiendish and ini- 
quitous and wicked in the ungodly world, is Babylon—not 
Assyria, but Babylon. It is a curious thing that, in the 
very first Bible notice of that great city, the building of 
the Tower of Babel, the key-note was struck. That tower — 
was built in defiance of God. 

I will read you some poetry, which I find magnificently _ 
translated in a recent work on “ The Book of Isaiah,” by 
the Rev. George Adam Smith. It is a taunt-song or satiric 
ode, full of passion and powerful thought, written by a 
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Hebrew prophet, who exults over the expected downfall of 
Babylon. This is how it runs: 


“Ah! still is the tyrant, 

And stilled is the fury! 

Broke hath Jehovah the rod of the wicked, 
Sceptre of despots: 

Stroke of (the) peoples with passion, 
Stroke unremitting, 

Treading in wrath (the) nations, 
Trampling unceasing. 

Quiet, at rest, is the whole earth, 
They break into singing; 

Even the pines are jubilant for thee, 
Lebanon’s cedars! 

‘Since thou lest low, cometh not up 
Feller against us.’ 

Sheol from under shuddereth at thee 
To meet thine arrival, 

Stirring up for thee the shades, 
All great-goats of earth! 

Lifteth erect from their thrones 
All kings of peoples.” 


What tremendous passion, hatred, and satire there is in 
that ! 

I have shown you how the development of the internal 
history of Israel during that seventh century created a 
terrible problem for faith. Could the old promise be true ? 
could Israel be God’s people, the germ of God’s kingdom ? 
Then, again, the external history created a more perplexing 
problem. During those years when Assyria was crumbling 
into decay, it looked to the Hebrew prophet as if God were 
fulfilling His promise; now is the time for Judea to re- 
assert herself, to conquer Hebrew nations, and compel them 
to own the power of Jehovah. But, as Babylon came 
rolling on once more, there is the prospect of a long, dark, 
and unbroken night of degradation and subjection to pagan 


power. Could Israel be God’s saa could God be the 
living God, Jehovah ? 
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This prophecy throws a very remarkable light upon the 
fashion in which a Hebrew prophet received his super- 
natural revelation. Nobody can read the book and help 
seeing that light from heaven did not flash upon a prophet 
externally or mechanically. God’s Spirit dwelt with the 
man’s spirit as God’s Spirit dwells with your spirit and 
mine. Through pain and perplexity, through wrestling 
with the actual problems of life around him, through the 
use of his intellect, but infinitely more through the use of 
his conscience, and best of all through purity of heart 
guiding a soul made true to God’s great purposes in this 
world, the Hebrew prophet received those Divine intui- 
tions concerning the world’s course and God’s designs that 
mark out the Old Testament as a supernatural, inspired 
book. 

Let us trace the stream, the growth of emotion and 
thought, in this prophecy. Habakkuk looks upon the utter 
destruction of Josiah’s reforms; the downfall of pure reli- 
gion; the return of idolatry, the very worst kind of idol 
worship ; sensuality eating away the very fabric of social 
life ; injustice, unrighteousness, tyranny, oppression, break- 
- ing up the commonwealth ; and the questions confront him: 
“Is God holding His people in His hands? is God, through 
Israel, building up a kingdom here on earth? How can 
that be true when Israel has, on the one hand, sunk down 
into such sin and guilt; and, on the other, has been brought 
into such utter subjection to a heathen power?”’ God very 
often answers one difficulty by showing you another. To 
be so unexpectedly confronted with this awful perplexity to 


faith, Babylon’s sudden rise and resistless march onward in . 


its conquering course, would have meant despair, it may be, 
to a half-hearted man. A man that had not entered into 
the secret of God’s government of this world through moral 
forces, through ethical and spiritual powers, not through 
mere physical, brute force, would have succumbed. He 
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would have said to himself, as the Moabite, the Philistine, 
and the Pheenician said, ‘‘There is no government of 
righteousness in this world. Force carries everything 
before it; our own gods are helpless before this tremendous 
Babylon; let us bow down before Babylon, and make the 
best terms we can; let us abandon all our patriotic hopes, 
all that was ideal, all that had a future, in the faith and 
aspirations of the nation.” On the contrary, the Hebrew 
prophet looked at the unruly tide of pagan conquest, and 
said to himself: “‘ That appalling instrument of penalty 
has been raised up by God; it is God’s weapon of chas- 
tisement. This corrupt Israel never could fulfil God’s 
design ; and by terrible, bitter retribution, by degradation, 
by defeat, by humiliation, God will drive the people back 
to Himself.” 

Do you see the triumph of faith there was in that? But 
immediately a new problem for faith was created; for a 
just, good man, looking at the Babylonian empire, fore- 
casting its course, detecting its character, could not recon- 
cile himself to the idea that that was God’s chosen minister 
of justice in the world. A Hebrew prophet had a very 
definite idea of what a divinely ordained king and kingdom 
and government, according to God’s mind and will, ought 
to be. He had comprehended—and it is a grand thing in 
the Old Testament to find it there—the last secret of en- 
lightened human philosophy and of political economy. He 
had comprehended that governments exist for the sake of 
the governed, not the governed for the governments. He 
had comprehended that power is put into men’s hands, not 
for their own selfish aggrandisement, not for their own 
advantage or profit, but as a solemn trust. He had com- 
prehended that every earthly rule is a part of the Divine 
administration, and has to be wielded according to the 
wishes of God. For the establishing of justice and right- 
eousness, and the promoting of what is ethical, noble, and 
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elevated ; not for ends that are low, degraded, and merely 
physical, however imposing such things may be made in 
their show of wealth, of wisdom, or of civilization. He had 
comprehended that God means by rule on earth to promote 
happiness, to promote the prosperity of the whole com- 
monwealth, not of privileged classes, not of a few tyrants, 
not of the monarch himself. With that idea of a true king- 
dom in this world, that faith that this earth was made by 
God, that over this confused world of ours, dominating 
its history, there is the great Divine heart, pure, and just, 
and righteous, the prophet, when he looked at Babylon, 
said to himself: ‘‘ Babylon cannot be God’s kingdom ; this 
Babylonian conquest of the world is not God’s last utter- 
ance in the world’s story, and therefore it must pass by; 
therefore it must be a mere episode in the world’s history.”’ 
And so he fell back upon an audacious certitude of faith. 
He says to himself, and to the small band of faithful 
men and women that know God and love righteousness : 
** Because God is righteous, and wishes to make the world 
a realm of holiness, justice, mercy, there—in that realm— 
is the empire of the future; and this Babylon must suc- 
cumb before it.’ For Babylon was cruel and merciless 
beyond any empire that had gone before it. It went out 
of its way to crush, and destroy, and injure the peoples it 
conquered. It built up such a wealth, and fabric of luxury, 
and sensual indulgence in its mighty, magnificent metro- 
polis, that it had to drain every blood-vessel of the con- 
quered peoples in order to maintain its magnificence. It 
insulted all their national feelings; it outraged their | 
religions. It was not content merely to crush revolt; it 
strove to make its domination as intolerable, as insulting, 
and as humiliating as it could contrive to do. 

Here was the answer that came to the perplexed, doubt- 
ing, agonizing heart of Habakkuk, as he wrestled with the 
enigma, as the darkness fell upon his heart, as the old faith 
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revived and rose up against it within him. Suddenly, a 
great light from heaven flashed through it all. 

He saw a vision. The developments of time unrolled 
before him. He was able to forecast the story of that 
Colossus of the Euphrates, that mighty Babylonian 
empire, and to foresee the future of the kingdom of God 
that was buried in obscurity in Jerusalem. He said to 
himself, and then he said to his fellows, that the vision 
stretched over a long time; that hope might be protracted 
and delayed before it came, but come it must, for it rested 
on the reality of God: the God of righteousness, truth, and 
goodness. 

This is what he saw. ‘‘God! not brute force, but God. 
The God that created this earth, the God that maintains, 
the God that rules it, the God whose purposes are sculp- 
turing and carving out its destiny, is a God who, through 
and through, is a holy, just, magnificent, grand, generous, 
and merciful God. his God is a God spiritual; a God 
ethical; a God not of mere physical energy, not delighting 
in earthly magnificence, but finding a satisfaction to His 
Divine heart only in human character formed in His 
image: holy, just, pure, righteous, good. Therefore how- 
ever long the issue may be in being decided, any man, 
any house, any nation, any world-empire that seeks only 
its own arrogant pride and ambition, its own cruel self- 
indulgence, its own earthly aggrandisement, at the cost of 
misery to mankind, of ruin and degradation to human 
character, is a defiance of God, an outrage on the Divine 
will, has against it all the eternal processes of God’s 
government of the world, and therefore must succumb; 
while the little handful of faithful souls that have known 

God and have entered into fellowship with Him, that love 
what He loves, that choose what He chooses, that wish this 
world made conformable to His will; the just—however 
weak, impotent, bereft of all earthly resources, all military 
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might, all wealth, all imposing show of power—nevertheless 
shall survive and outlive heathen empires, if they persist 
in their faith. Not material power, not intellectual convic- 
tion of the truth of any creed or dogma; but actual fellow- 
ship with God, sympathy with Him, obedience to Him, 
being possessed of Him, the sense of belonging to Him on 
earth,—that is the faith which justifies to this day still.” 

With this master-key to the history of nations, Habak- 
kuk penetrated through the external show of imposing, 
resistless power in the Babylonian empire, and he detected 
the Divine emissaries of decay, ruin, and destruction that 
were beneath it and undermining it. The first thing that 
he recognised was this: Every forbidden appetite, every 
lawless, selfish passion carries in it the certainty of its own 
retribution, for this reason: because it is not regulated by 
God’s law, because it is a thing monstrous and unnatural, 
and therefore cannot be controlled; it masters the man 
who indulges it, like the thirst for strong drink, that the 
incipient drunkard never meant should be carried to such a 
dreadful extreme as to master property, health, home, life, 
everything. So Babylon’s unrestrained lust of wealth, 
greed of power, appetite for self-indulgence, would drive it 
on and on until it lost all power of estimating proportion, 
until it ran to an unbearable excess, until it made this 
earth such a hell to its vassals that at last, like the out-— 
raged debtors of a cruel, bloodthirsty moneylender, driven 
to desperation, they should rise and crush the tyrant. 
That is a law of political economy that has proved it-. 
self by experiment over and over again in this world’s 
story. 

Moreover there is a strange, unavoidable retribution 
attached to ill-gotten gain. A man may coin it, a man 
may heap it up; but a man never can build up stable 
peoples on earth with it, he cannot erect an abiding home 
for ill-gotten gain. This great law the history of man has 
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writ large, and we see it in the terrible retribution and 
vengeance which have fallen on houses and nations. 

Here is another great law of God’s government of the 
world. Wherever the life of an individual or of a nation 
becomes predominantly materialistic, holds, as its highest 
goals and gains, mere luxury and pomp of life, triumphs of 
invention, of science, of commerce, of industry, of poetry, 
of painting, of art, of refinement; wherever a nation’s life 
is engrossed in merely material ends; wherever a nation 
has ceased to represent, and embody, and make patent in 
the comity of the nations some ideal principle, some ethical 
end or aim—e.g. liberty, freedom, justice, mercy, virtue, 
religion,—God’s wrath will fall on that nation: it will 
rot, it will decay; it is already a soulless body, and its 


earthly life will vanish out of it rapidly. That law applies 


to individual men, to houses and families, to states and 
empires. 

You see the shame of it in the expressions used in the 
passage to this effect: ‘‘ The Lord has ordered it, that what 
the heathen peoples build is for the fire, and what the 
nations toil for is to end in desolation, in destruction.’ Go 
to the books that tell you what that mighty Babylon was 
—wealthier, vaster, than London is now—and read that 
passage, that inspired intuition of the Divine law of the 
government of our world, of the certain decay and ruin 


of a civilization that has not within it a soul of ethical or 


spiritual potency, and beneficence for the good of the world 
around it; and then you will feel that the Old Testament 
is indeed inspired. 

Another great moral lesson of history is that oppression 
ruins the character, not, merely of the oppressed, but of 
the oppressors; 2.e. any unjust, any tyrannical, any cruel 
exercise of power or rule in this world that spoils men’s 
lives, that drives them to destitution or poverty, that robs 


them of their manhood. “Believe me,” says Habakkuk, 
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“it is ‘not merely the victims that are injured; the worst 
moral harm is done to those who have injured, i.e. the 
oppressors and the tyrants.” Take slavery: do you think 
it was merely the poor slaves that were degraded in their 
manhood? The mightiest argument against slavery is the 
moral contamination and corruption of the slaveholders. 
How can one man establish relations to his brother man, 
loved equally with him by God, that involve the destruction 
of the Divine image in that brother, without making him- 
self a brute, a monster ? 

Then last, and most wonderful of all, the root of all 
moral and political wrong and blundering is false religion. 
How came Babylon, with such a chance of being the exe- 
cutant of God’s purposes, and of making a kingdom of 
God in this world, to fling away its opportunity? How 
came it to pass that Babylon was so blind to all the 
divinely imposed laws and conditions of a permanent and 
an abiding government? Because Babylon’s gods were 
such wretched, degraded, foul, sensual, tyrannical, lawless, 
unjust deities, that could not govern their subjects bene- 
ficently, justly. And so Habakkuk ends with his mocking 
at these dumb, blind idols, that eould give no true political 
guidance or social wisdom to their worshippers. He then 
reaches the mountain-top of his own faith and certainty. 

Now do you see how the whole thought of the book rises 
up and bursts out with a tremendous glory of exultant 
music in that majestic poem that pictures God’s omnipo- 
tent, resistless sovereignty; God’s glorious march through 

the world’s story in the past; God’s everlasting sovereignty 
still; God’s truth, justice, mercy? Ah! the explanation of 
Babylon’s first triumph is Israel’s unworthiness. God loves 
His people, but He loves righteousness more; and there- 
fore He will use that brutal tyrant Babylon to chastise 
His people, that He may have a people that will realize His 


kingdom on earth. 
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But, once again, the perplexity of the passing use of 
Babylon reaches its solution in the certain realization of 
the living reality, power, and rule of that God who cannot 
look on iniquity, who hates, who recoils from, oppression, 
cruelty, sin, and lust. 

In that poem all the elements—the contending emotions, 
the doubts, the fears, the hopes, the longings of Habakkuk’s 
spiritual experience and wrestling for faith—find their 
complete, perfect utterance, and their triumphant consum- 
mation, in a quiet trust, which will not be dismayed 
amid the clash and fall of nations and of empires; but 
which, when all the human props and supports of confi- 
dence have given way, can still rest peaceful and happy in 
the reality and being of God. 

, W. G. ELMSLIE. 


THE SECRET AND THE REWARD OF 
CONSTANCY. 


‘‘ Happy is the man who endureth temptation : for, when he is approved, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which He promised to them that love Him.”— 
James i. 12. 


Waar the function of evil is, and why it is permitted to 
exist, is a question which has perplexed the minds of men 
ever since they used discourse of reason. It is, confessedly, 
the most difficult of questions, and many, perhaps most, of 
the wise have given it up as, for the present at least, an 
insoluble problem. But the question, so difficult to us, 
seems to have presented no difficulty to the practical and 
uninquisitive intellect of St. James. He had solved it, 
at least to his own satisfaction; and it may be doubtful 


whether even yet any better solution of it is to be reached. 


According to him, the function of evil is to ty men, to test 
them, to put them to the proof, to show them what they 
are and what they ought to be. According to him, evil is 
permitted to exist, because out of evil and the miseries it 
breeds are woven these divers tribulations by which faith 
and patience are proved, and character is made entire and 
complete. And hence he would have us count it all joy when 


we fall into divers kinds of trials, adapted to the several — 


elements and bents of our complex nature, and assures us 
that if we bear these trials with patience, and let patience 
have her perfect work in us, we shall at last become perfect 
and entire, lacking in nothing. 


These trials, moreover, inasmuch as they will quicken in 


us a sense of our own weakness and folly, will lead us to 


God, the Source of all wisdom and strength; feeling our 


lack of wisdom, we shall ask wisdom of Him, and it will be 
given unto us. But if we would ask.so as to receive, we 
must ask in faith, nothing doubting; and thus once more 


’ 


\ 
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our faith will be put to the proof and raised to a higher 
power. 

Because trials bring us wisdom, and faith, and patience, 
we are not to shrink from them, but to glory in them, how- 
ever trying they may be, and even though they seem to put 
that which is good in us to jeopardy. The rich man is to 
glory when he is tried by penury, and the poor man when 
he is tried by wealth, although, and because, these great 
reverses are such searching and decisive tests of character : 
for character is of infinitely greater worth than outward 
conditions, a man’s life than the things which he possesseth. 

Now, though in these counsels of perfection St. James 
rises high above the customs and habits of the world, he is 
nevertheless simply on a level with the thought and admira- 
tion of the world. For even the world can say, ‘‘The man 
who wants least is richer than the man who wants much.” 
Even the world, although itself in such woeful haste to be 
rich, admires above all others men—such as George Wash- 
ington, for example—who, unspoiled by their elevation to 
power and fame, have cheerfully retired into obscurity 
when their services were no longer required, and have put 
from them boundless means of wealth and self-aggrandise- 
ment. And if all the world admires such men as these, can 
we complain of St. James for bidding us become such men 
as all the world admires? Ought we not, rather, to be 
thankful to him for teaching us how to meet the inevitable 
miseries of life so as to get good out of them, how to make 
all that is lacking in our outward lot contribute to the for- 
mation of a character that shall lack nothing ? 

In ver. 12 the Apostle sums up all that he has previously 
said. As he has mused over his theme his heart has taken 
fire, and he breaks out into the exclamation, ‘‘ Happy is the 
man. that endureth temptation!” or, ‘‘ Happy is the man 
that endureth trial!” (for we have the same word here 
as in ver. 2, though St. James here begins to put darker 
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shades of meaning into it.) And in this exclamation he 
assumes that we shall take his previous counsels. He has 
bidden us rejoice when we fall into divers trials; now 
he pronounces us happy because we have endured them, 
because we have let patience have her perfect work, be- 
cause we have sought wisdom of God, because we have risen 
to an unwavering faith. Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ Behold, we 
count them happy that endure,” calling our attention as to 
a saying of special worth by the interjection ‘‘ behold! ”’ 
And, indeed, we may easily see that it is not enough for our 
welfare that we should simply be exposed to trials, or that 
we should suffer them. If we are to get the good of them, 
if they are to refine and complete our character, we must 
endure them: 7.e., as the word implies, we must meet them 
with a cheerful constancy; we must so inure ourselves to 
them that we can go to them as the athlete goes to the 
exercises which develop his strength and courage, go to 
them with alacrity, with resolution, with pleasure, so that 
what is hard to others shall be easy to us, counting it all joy 
when we are summoned to the arena. 

I know how hard all this sounds, and is, to the ordinary 
man. But St. James is not speaking to ordinary, but to 
Christian men. And what is a Christian but a man who is 
being made perfect—a man who, through the grace of God, 
lives a higher life than his fellows, and touches a purer 
happiness? And even if, as yet, we feel that we ourselves 
cannot endure heavy trials with cheerful fortitude, do we 
not count those happy who can? do we not wish we were 
as strong as they? We must admit, then, that St. James 
is simply uttering an obvious truth when he exclaims, 
‘Happy is the man that endwreth trial !”’ 

But why is he happy? what is the special good that | 
comes to him and raises him above the common level ol 
humanity? The Apostle hints at one reward in the words, 
‘when he is approved,” and distinctly states another reward 
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of constancy in the words, ‘“‘ he shall recewe the crown of 
life.’ or the phrase, ‘‘ when he is approved,”’ points to a 
figure often employed both in the Old and New Testament 
-Seriptures. Both the prophets and the apostles represent 
God as a refiner, who sits by the furnace, assaying and 
purifying gold and silver, and who, when He has purged 
them of their dross, stamps them as true metal of sterling 
worth. He has proved them, and He approves them. This 
is the image in the Apostle’s mind when he speaks of men 
as proved and approved by trial. If they endure the fiery 
process by which they are purged from evil and defect, 
if they stand the tests which God applies to them, He 
approves of them; 7.e. He declares them meet for the 
heavenly mint, and stamps His image and superscription 
upon them. So that even in the first phrase a twofold 
reward of constancy is indicated. If we bear our trials 
with a cheerful courage, they will purify and refine our 
character, purging us from those base admixtures by which 
we are weakened and impoverished. And, again, if we 
bear our trials with a cheerful courage, God will approve of 
us, and deign to use us for His service in His kingdom. 
That a man should lke trial for its own sake is no more 
to be expected than we could expect gold, were it rational 
and sensitive, to like the fire. But even gold, if it were 
rational as well as sensitive, might well be content to 
endure the furnace by which its purity and value are 
enhanced, by which its alloys and defects are searched out 
and purged away. Nor does St. James demand that we 
should like trial for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
happy effects it will produce on us if it be borne with con- 
stancy. All that he demands of us is that, since trials 
must and will befall us, since we cannot escape them, we 
should learn so to bear them as to turn them to good 
account, that we permit the inevitable furnace to melt our 
impurities out of us, that we make the fire a refining fire 
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instead of a consuming fire. And surely this is a demand 
which, if we are wise, we shall endeavour to meet. We 
shall not be any the more exempt from tribulation because 
we refuse to profit by it; we shall simply put away from us 
the benefit it is designed to confer. We shall simply be as 
gold, which must bear the flame, but refuses to be purified 
by it. Instead of being passed and approved by the great 
Refiner, we shall only compel Him, if His gracious purpose 
is to be fulfilled in us, to heat the furnace seven times 
hotter than its wont. How happy, then, is the man who 
endures trial with a cheerful constancy—happy in that his 
character is at once refined and approved ! 

This twofold reward we might deem sufficient. But 
God giveth liberally, with a full hand. To the cheerful 
endurer He is a cheerful Giver. And hence St. James goes 
on to promise ‘“‘the crown of life’? to as many as endure. 
But what is this crown of life? It is simply a life vic- 
torious and crowned; or, in other words, it is a royal and 
perfected character. Had St. Paul used this image, no 
doubt his allusion would have been to the garland adjudged 
to the victorious athlete in the Greek games. But we 
cannot suspect James, the Jew, to whom the sports of 
the arena and the amphitheatre were an abomination, of 
such an allusion. He would be thinking of the diadem of 
royalty, the crown of a king; and therefore on his lips the 
promise means that the man who is brave and constant 
under trial shall rise into a kingly life, into a noble and 
royal perfection of character; that he shall be “lord of 


himself,’ whatever he may lack; that he shall be marked | 


out and distinguished above his fellows as he is who wears 
a crown. 

Now I suppose there is no one thing that a thoughtful 
man, who takes his life earnestly, so much desires, as the 
reward St. James here promises to those who endure. In 
every one of us there are two men, two worlds, at strife, 


a ae 
‘>... eae) 
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each of which gains the upper hand at times, neither of 
which ceases to struggle for its lost supremacy. It is 
because of this duplicity, this doubleness of nature, and 
the incessant strife between them, that we are so restless, 
divided, perturbed. If we resolve to disregard conscience, 
to suppress our spiritual part, in order that we may serve 
the flesh and the world, we cannot suppress it. Do what 
we may, it will assert itself at times—yes, and at the most 
critical times—and assert its right to rule. On the other 
hand, if we resolve to deny the flesh with its lusts, to break 
with the world and the world’s law, in order that we may 
obey the voice of conscience and walk after the Spirit, our 
habits and lusts refuse the yoke; they rise up in mutiny; 
they surprise us in our unguarded moments; they depose 
their rightful lord, and usurp authority over us. Thus, 
within the kingdom of the soul, there is constant war; we 
never continue in one stay; we are never long at rest. 
Yet what so hateful to us as this inward unrest and 
division? . What is there that we so heartily crave as 
the power to rule ourselves, to exert a lawful and royal 
supremacy over passion and desire, to subdue, pacify, and 
harmonize the various and conflicting energies, whose 
ceaseless strife carries havoc through the soul? 

Do we in very deed desire it, and desire it above all else ? 
Is it our supreme craving that our bosom’s lord should 
sit calmly and steadfastly on the throne, coercing every 
mutinous power, bringing down every high thought that 
would exalt itself against the law of God, and calling back 
every errant affection that would wander beyond its pale? 
St. James tells us how we may attain it. Trials, he says, 
come for this very end, to make us perfect and complete 
men. If we endure them with steadfast patience, they 
will work in us a noble character, a royal dignity; they 
will put a crown on our heads, the crown of life. 

And, mark, he is not dealing with mere figures of speech; 


x 
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or, rather, he is dealing with figures of speech, but with 
figures that simply and accurately express facts which we 
may all verify for ourselves. The phrase, ‘‘ when he is 
approved,” points to the figure of the refiner’s furnace. 
But drop the figure, and is it not true, so true as to be 
a truism, that trials, wisely and bravely borne, refine and 
elevate character? Do not those who have patiently en- 
dured many sorrows acquire a gentleness, a tenderness, a 
quick sympathy—in one word, a refinement—which, to mere 
polish and ease of manner, is as tinsel to gold? That 
other phrase, ‘‘the crown of life,” is also a figure, a figure 
which indicates the royalty of character that makes a man 
lord of himself and equal to any fate. And if, at first, the 
promise sounds a little extravagant, is it not nevertheless a 
true and literal statement of fact? Look around you and 
mark who are the men of whom you are most sure, whom 
everybody trusts, to whom all are glad to run for counsel 
or succour. Are they not those who have been put to 
many proofs, and have stood them, who have been tested 
by divers kinds of: trial, and have borne them with manly 
resolution and cheerfulness? Are they not those who are 
known to have long ruled themselves in the fear of God, 
who have governed their passions and cravings with a firm 
~ hand; men who, when need was, have planted themselves 
against the world, and have overcome it? Ah! happy and 
blessed men! They have endured temptation, and they are 
approved by God and man. They have risen to that royal 
sway over themselves which is the true crown of a true 
life. The life eternal is theirs, even as they pass through 
the fleeting and changeful hours of time. 

On the other hand, men who cannot withstand tempta- 
tion, who cannot surmount trial, who are not masters of 
themselves if certain passions and cravings are excited 
within them, may be very lovable and kindly; yow even 
love and admire them; but you cannot depend on them: 
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their life is not a crowned life; they have yet much to 
learn, and much to bear, and much to mend, before they 
can be made ‘‘rulers of many things,’ before even they 
can rule the kingdom that is within them. 

Every part of St. James’ promise, then, accords with the 
plain facts of human life. Trials borne with constancy do 
refine men, do manifestly win for them the approval of 
God, do give them a royal self-mastery and control. 

But we must not expect to ‘‘receive”’ this promise until 
we have fulfilled its condition. The reward of constancy 
is only for the constant. This man, this happy man, of 


whom St. James speaks, 


“is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And haying nothing, yet hath all.” 


And we have not as yet reached that heroic height of 
virtue. How may we reach it? What is the secret of that 
constancy of which the reward is so great? The Apostle 
reveals this secret in the closing phrase of the verse. ‘‘ The 
crown of life,’ he says, is promised ‘‘to them that love 
Him, 1.e. to them that love God; or, as we cannot love the 
Father whom we have not seen without loving the brother 
whom we have seen, this crown is promised-to those who 
love God and man. Those who endure are those who love. 
Charity is the secret of constancy; for the crown of life, 
which is promised to those who love, is conferred on those 
who endure. Obviously St. James regards the two terms 


as commensurable, as interchangeable. And St. Paul is 


of the same mind: “ Love endureth all things.” Both of 


them teach us that, if we would be constant under trials 
and temptations, love must be our ruling affection; both 
lead us to the familiar conclusion that, if we would be per- 
fect, we must love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and our neighbour as ourselves. 


= @ >, 
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What trials love will cheerfully endure, what sacrifices 
it will gladly make, we all know in part. And surely we 
can all see for ourselves that nothing will make a man so 
steadfast under trial and temptation as a sincere and hearty 
love for the God who ordains the tests to which he is put, 
and for the men who will be benefited by his constancy 
in meeting those tests. What but this love for God and 
man was it that sustained Christ Himself when He endured 
the cross, despising the shame? What but this love is 
potent enough to make us stand fast in the evil day, in 
hours of weakness when inclination and opportunity con- 
Spire against us? He who is animated by the love of God, 
and who, nerved by that love, is ever studying how he may 
benefit his neighbours, is not likely to yield ‘to passion, to 


evil impulses, to the lusts of the flesh, to the love of the 


world. His heart is preoccupied, and fortified by an affec- 
tion mightier than all that can rise up against it. 
If, then, we would endure, and so endure as to receive 


the crown of life, let us follow after charity, the bond of. 


perfectness. 


S. Cox. 
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THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. 
INDICATIONS OF TRANSLATION (continued). 


In tracing the occasional divergences in the common matter 

of the Synoptic Gospels to diverse vocalization of the same 
Aramaic consonants, and to a variant rendering of the 
same Aramaic word, to which our attention has hitherto 
been chiefly confined, we have presupposed that each 
writer had before him precisely the same text. We pass 
on now to consider instances in which, as the basis of our 
elucidation of the divergences in our Greek Gospels, we 
assume that, in process of transcription, various readings 
had crept into the MSS. of the Aramaic Gospel. The 
moment we posit a written document as the common 
source, we are bound to admit the possibility of errors of 
the scribe. Even in our Greek Testament MSS. which 
were written in the palmiest days of the Church’s history, 
probably by command of the Roman emperor, on the 
finest parchment the world could produce, and presumably 
with the best talent the emperor could command, such 
errors are of frequent occurrence. And as to the MSS. of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the evidence is overwhelming that 

_ the all but stereotyped uniformity of extant MSS. furnishes 
no criterion that the text was equally uniform in the first 
century of our era. We have shown in our February 
paper that some of our New Testament quotations pre- 
suppose a slightly different Hebrew text from that which 
our Hebrew Bibles present; and in the perusal of the 
Septuagint, the student who accustoms himself to retrans- 

_ late the Greek into the original, in cases where it differs 
from the Masoretic text, finds in multitudes of instances 
that the difference of one Hebrew letter explains the 
divergent readings of the LXX. While if the study of 
= the Targums be included, or of the fragments of Origen’s 
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Hexapla, as preserved to usin the magnificent edition of 
Dr. Field, the indications of the unsettled state of the 
Hebrew text up to about 150 A.D. are proportionately 
increased. 

It may be well for the reader to turn to pp. 119-121, 
where we have shown that some of our New Testament 
quotations presuppose a slightly different text from that 
which the Masoretic tradition has preserved ; and one other 
illustration may perhaps pertinently be here adduced. 


Romans xii. 19: Vengeance is Mine, I will recompense. 
Deut, xxxii. 35: Vengeance is Mine and recompense. 
LXX.: In the day of vengeance, I will recompense. 
» Sam. Pent.: In the day of vengeance and recompense. 


The Hebrew text which these readings respectively pre- 
suppose is as follows: 


DOWN Op) 
Dow) op 9 
DowN op) o> 
Dow op? ov 


The consideration of the foregoing facts prepares us to 
admit that, in a community of poor and comparatively 
unlearned men, as the first Palestinian Christians un- 
doubtedly were, the manuscripts of the earliest Gospel 


cannot be assumed to have been free from errors of the. 


scribe; and if written on perishable papyrus, they would 
be the more difficult to decipher, and thus various readings 
would the more rapidly be increased. We proceed now 
therefore to discuss the instances in which the misreading 
or miswriting of one letter in an Aramaic document would 
lead to the divergences in the common matter of our Synoptic 
Gospels. But before passing on to new cases, we will, for 
the sake of completeness, briefly cite those of this class 


which have been incidentally alluded to in our previous « 


papers. 
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1. Matt. xiii. 6: dua TO poy exe pilav ww 
Luke viii. 6: Sua TO py exew ikpada Aw 
9. Mark ix. 18: tpile. Tovs odovTas pawl pan 
Luke ix. 39: poyls Grroxwpet pIva pw 
3. Matt. vi. 12: Os Kal Hues abyKkapev NID 
Luke xi. 4: Kal yap avrot adiepev N1D2 
4, Matt. xvii.1: eis opos UWyAOY nNoy 
Luke ix. 28: eis TO Opos tpocevéacbau andy 


5. We proceed now to new cases. There are two very 
common Aramaic words, NX)? and 23), which are manifestly 
alike. The former means to call, call for, name: the 
latter, to draw near; Pael, to cause to come near, to bring 
near. Now if in two passages which possess strong 
features of resemblance we find a verb “to call for” 
lying in the Harmony abreast of a verb “to bring near,”’ 
we shall regard this as evidence of the kind of which we 
are in search, in support of our thesis that the variation 
in one letter'in the Aramaic MSS. has in many cases 
occasioned the divergence in our Greek Gospels. 

In connexion with the healing of Bartimseus, who sat 
begging near the gates of Jericho, and who cried for mercy 
when he heard that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by, the 
conduct of Jesus is described in slightly variant language. 


Marx x. 49. LUKE xviii. 40. 
\ Ss yet A \ \ 2 a 
Kat oras 6 Inoois atabels dé “Incois 
5 > ey 
elev exeAevorev 
aitov dwvybjvat. airov axOqva., 


Thus we notice that while Mark says, ‘‘ He commanded 
him to be called,” Luke says, ‘‘He commanded him to be 
G4 brought.” On the second line we have two words almost 

synonymous in this connexion, eizev and éxéXevoev, and we 
_ would suggest the word YN as the origirial—a word which, 
both in Hebrew and Aramaic, means to speak, but which 
also denotes a gentle command. In our English Bible 
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VON is rendered by the word “command” twenty-nine 
times, and “bid” thirteen times. We believe then, that 
in the two exemplars from which our passage was derived, 
there was simply this difference : 


Mark SPN TON 
Luke JDPNT WS 


The suitability of the verbs NV) (1) and 2p (2) scarcely 
calls for illustration, but we cite one or two cases of each 
as specially apposite. 


(1) 1 Sam.ii.8: Heream TI; for thou didst call me. 


Esther u.14: She came in no more unto the king, unless 
she were called by name pronounced and written. 
Esther iv. 11: I have not been called (NPN x) to come in unto 
the king these thirty days. 
(2) Gen. xlviii. 8, 9: And Israel saw Joseph’s sons, and he said, 
Bring them near unto me, that I may bless them. 


Exod. xxii.8: The master of the house (to whom property had 
been entrusted which was afterwards stolen) 
shall be brought unto the Elohim. 


There is one remark I would like to make on this pas-. 


sage before leaving it. It will be noticed that in Mark 
I have quoted a reading not approved by our Revised 
Version. This is almost the only instance in which f 
shall do this. I have all but invariably found that the 
revised readings yield best to our hypothesis; indeed, 
many a precious hour has been wasted by neglecting to 
rectify the text of Stroud or Greswell, and applying our 
method to second-rate readings. All truth is mutually 
confirmatory ; and it cannot but interest those who have 
been devoting so much valuable time to textual criticism 


of the New Testament to be informed that the theory of 
a primitive Aramaic Gospel in almost every case supports 
the readings of the Revised Version, and shows them to 


be the oldest. In the case before us however the Revisers, 


‘ 
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with B.C,L,A,&, read eirev dwvyicate avtov, ‘‘ He said, Call 
ye him,” instead of eiev adrov davnOjvar, which is sup- 
ported by A, D, and the remaining MSS., and also by the 
Syriac. Subjective criticism suggests that the rare use 
of efrev in the sense of command caused at an early date 
the change to the oratio recta; and this suggestion is 
confirmed by our hypothesis, as well as by the Syriac 
versions, which do not always receive the full weight they 
deserve. 

6. We would next turn to the narrative of the woman 
with the issue of blood, where we shall find two cases in 
which our present point is illustrated. In describing the 
previous efforts which the woman had made to find a 
remedy for her disease before she came to Christ, we 
have two parallel expressions : 


Mark v.26:  daravyjcaca Ta rap aitys mavTa. 
Having spent all that she had. 

Luke viii. 43: apocavakwcaca dAov tov Biov. 
Having squandered all her living. 


The two participles are almost synonymous, and we 
would suggest that the original Aramaic word was 1212, 
to spend up, to spend to the very last. It occurs Eccle- 
siastes iii. 22, where the Targum amplifies the Hebrew text 
thus: ‘‘ Why should I squander my money to destroy my 
righteousness ? It is well for me to leave it to my son 
after me, or to support myself from it in the time of my 
old age.” 


As for the rest, ta rap’ adtihs mavta=“‘ all that belonged 


to her,” or, ‘‘all that she had,” this would be oP Nid pp 


or nba 49; whereas 6dov tov Biov, “all her living,” is 
mi b3. The noun O19 has a peculiar interest, as dis- 
closing the astrological pursuits of which the Jews were 
so fond, and which made “ wandering Jews” the gypsies. 
of the first Christian century. It denotes (1) a planet, 
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especially See (2) tel fate; and (8) wealth, sub- 
stance, means of living. In this last sense it occurs in the 
Targum as the equivalent of the Hebrew }\7. 


Proy. xxix. 3: He that keepeth company with harlots squanders his 
living (F222), 

Prov. xix.4: Wealth addeth many friends; but poverty separateth 
one’s friend from him. 

Ps. exix.14: In the way of Thy testimonies I have rejoiced, as 
much as in all riches. 


7. In the same narrative, when the evangelists describe 
the suddenness of the cure effected by touching the fringe 
of the Saviour’s shawl, we have an interesting divergence: 


Mark v. 29. LUKE viii. 44. 
Kal eiGéws _ Kal Tapaxpy wa 
2¢€ , 6 + 
eEnpavOn earn 
‘ , 
Q ™Nyn q pvows 
TOU GipaTos aiT7s. TOV AipLaTos avTNS- 


This furnishes us a fair specimen of the Synoptic pro- 
blem. The resemblance in the order and number of the 
words is too close to allow us to suppose absolute inde- 
pendence. The diversity is too great to admit the theory 
of mutual use. If either evangelist had access to the work 
of the other, we cannot suppose that either would be so 
capricious as to exchange eviéws for mapaypijua. There . 
remains then our theory of translation from a common 
source. On this theory it is perfectly natural that we 
should have the same number and order of words, synony- 
mous words and phrases, and also, from various causes, 
some little diversity. On this theory it is the most natural 
thing possible that an Aramaic word Dam or YBA= 
immediately, should be translated in one case evOéos and 
in the other wapaypjuwa; and that the word RD RX, which 
denotes (1) a pool or fountain, “‘stagnum, fons,” as in 
Ps. cvii. 85, “‘ He made the wilderness to be like a pool of 
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water’; and (2) a stream, ‘‘rivus,” as in Psalm Ixxvui. 44, 
‘“‘He turned their streams into blood,’ should be rendered 
by the two translators myy7, a fountain ; puovs, a stream— 
especially when we find that this same word, with the pros- 
thetic N dropped, was used in rabbinic literature in the 
technical sense required by the context. Then we have 
the parallels ¢EnpavOn =“ was dried up,” and éorn =‘ stood 
still.” These are not quite synonymous, but can be ex- 
plained by the change in one single letter. The Aramaic 
equivalent of ¢€jpav@n is 1°1]08, and the aptness of the 
word to the context will be clear from the following 
passages : 


Gen. vii. 13: The waters were dried wp from off the earth. 

Job xiv.11: The waters departed from the Red Sea; . . . and 
Jordan was dried wp and parched before the ark of 
Jehovah, and returned to the place of its sources. 

Ps. cvi.9: He rebuked the Red Sea, and it was dried wp (3°33NS). 
In rabbinic literature the verb is regularly used of 
drying the hands after washing, and the body after 
bathing. 


We believe then that the word which stood in the 
Aramaic M8. used by Mark was 2°18 ; but if we suppose 
that, instead: of this word, the MS. used by the evangelist 
Luke contained, or seemed to contain, 2°$N8, there would 
be no resource for him but to translate this word after the 
analogy of the Hebrew 381 or ASN, “stood still,’ gan. 
This is the more probable, as we have noticed with a 
frequency almost approaching to a ‘law,’ that Luke is 
prone to decipher his exemplar as yielding a Hebrew word, 
where the others translate an Aramaic word; or to give 
a Hebrew meaning to a word which exists with slightly 
diverse meanings in the two languages—thus implying that — 
he was more familiar with Hebrew than with Aramaic. 

8. We would now draw an illustration from the sermon 
on the mount: 
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Mart. v. 15. Marx iv. 21. LUK® viii. 16. Luxe xi. 33. 
ovee pyre ovodels ovdels 
Kalovee €pXeTat avas avas 
AvyvoV 6 AvXVos, Avxvov Avxvov 
kal Tibdacw airiy = tva TeOn abrov TOnoww TiOnow 
v0 TOV modLov. 7d Tov puddiov; SroKdTw kAivns. md Tov podtov. 


We have here clearly two variants: (1) ‘A lamp does not 


-come that one may place it under the bushel’? (Mark) ; 


and, (2) “‘ One does not kindle a lamp and place it under the 
bushel.”’ Can it be a mere accidental circumstance that 
the verb “to come” is NN, and the verb ‘‘to kindle” is 
NIN ? It is needless to adduce illustrations of NIN, which 
is in the Targums the constant equivalent of the Hebrew 
ja; and is, by the way, preserved in the New Testament, 
in the watchword of the early Christians, NOX }7, Maran 
atha, Our Lord cometh. The suitability of N1N to the con- 

text is clear from the following Targumic passages : 
Isa, xlivy. 15: The prophet, in exposing the folly of idolatry, says of 
some of the wood from which the god is made, “ he 


kindleth it (UX X. katvoavres), and baketh bread.” 
Hosea vii. 4: Like an oven which the baker kindles for himself. 


The presence of xaiw and d&mrToua: is quite in harmony 
with our theory, but not sufficient of itself to substantiate 
it. It would be venturesome to assert from this evidence 
alone that NIX stood in the Urschrift; but when we have 
the decided variant épyerar= NON, then we have veritable 
evidence as to the original text. 


9, Another instance in which ROR, or, as it is often — 
written, ‘DN, seems to have heen mistaken for another 


word is in the following passages : 


Luke ix. 46: eiopAOev d& duadoywrpos ev avrots. 
A reasoning entered among them. 

Mark ix. 34: xpos ddAjdovs yap diehéxPyoar- 
For they reasoned among themselves. 


These two passages are strictly parallel. Hach is in- 
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troductory to the placing of the child in the midst as the 
example of humility, and yet we have this interesting diver- 
sity. It must be felt that eo) Oev is used in an uncommon 
sense; and we would suggest as the solution that in the 
MS. used by Luke ‘ON was miswritten for 8, the regular 
word meaning “ for.” 


Luke’s text requires: NSN31N fiN3'2 NS 
Mark’s ADIN PMID VS 


The last words in the couplets are respectively NNIW! 
=‘ controversy,’ and I7D)NN, 3 pl. Ithpael of 73°. This 
is the usual verb for argument or debate, in which each of 
the disputants tries to vindicate himself, or to establish his 
claim to the ownership of the thing under dispute. It 
occurs in Genesis xxi. 25, when: Abraham asserted his 
claim to the well of water which the servants of Abimelech 
had violently taken away; and in 2 Samuel xix. 9, of the 
fierce controversy between the men of Israel, after the 
death of Absalom, as to whether they should return to their 
allegiance to David. Thus the verb and its cognate noun 
may well be used of the controversy among the disciples as 
to ‘‘ which of them should be the greatest.”’ 

10. Let us now turn to a general statement as to Christ’s 
activity in Galilee, which is given with substantial agree- 
ment in the second and third Gospels. 


ad Mark i. 34. LvKz iv. 41. 
‘ ‘\ 4 aay “ 
Kal Ta Satpovia Kl €ITLLOV 
3 » > » 
OvkK pte OvK ea 
AaXety avr AaXety, 
o 1) a. o v F_UN 
OTL HOELTaY avTor. ore noeLoay avdrov 


> 
tov Xpuorov elvat- 


Can any theory explain the phenomena in these two 
passages so satisfactorily as that of translation from a com- 


mon document? It is not a description of any one event, — , 


but a summarized account of Christ’s general activity. 


- ~~ 9 
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The description is evidently cast in the same mould: 
phrase corresponds with phrase. The synonyms »)fve and 
ela preclude the theory of mutual use. All we need there- 
fore to establish our theory is to show that in Aramaic the 
words “demon” and “rebuke” might easily be mistaken. 
let us see if this is so. The most common word for 
“rebuke” is 411; and usually where it occurs in the Tar- 
gums, the verb éitiude occurs in the LXX. It occurs for 
instance : 


Zech. iii,2: Jehovah rebuke thee, O seducer! 

Nahum i. 4: Who rebuked the sea. 

Mal. iii. 11: Jehovah shall for you rebuke the devourer. 

Num. xii. 14: If her father have merely rebuked her, shall she not 
be shut up seven days ? 


The equivalent of émitiyuav is thus 92. But suppose 
that, instead of *)'1), the MS. of Mark contained, or seemed 
to contain, P12. This would mean “the injurious one,” or 
‘‘the malevolent one’—the Peal participle of the verb 
pt}, which in Peal and Aphel alike means to injure; indeed 
the Aphel participle is regularly used as a noun, Pp’, a 
malevolent evil spirit, a demon; as for instance : 


Ps. cvi. 37: They sacrificed to demons (LXX. da:poviors). 

Ps. xci.5: Thou shalt not be afraid through fear of evil spirits 
(2D), which walk in darkness; nor of the arrow of 
the angel of death which he shooteth by day. 

Cant. viii. 3: The paraphrast here describes the bride, i.e. Israel, as 
rejoicing that she is surrounded on the right hand 
and on the left by the incense of prayer, that it is 
not possible for an evil demon (?'1’2) to hurt her. 


The Peal participle p"t3 is then, we believe, rendered by 
the meaning which it shares in common with the more fre- 
‘quent Aphel participle p12 =the malevolent one : Saipoviov. 

11. In the account of the healing of the demoniac boy 
after the transfiguration there are two interesting varia- 
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tions in the words which the distressed father addresses to 
the Saviour as he comes to meet Him. 


Mart. xvii. 15. Mark ix. 17. LUKE ix. 38. 
Kupte, AvdaoKare, AtdaoKanXe, 
eX€noov nvey Ka déopal cov emuBrAdpat 
Ya 
prov TOV viov. TOV VLOV jLOU. ert TOV vioV Lov. 


There are found in the Targums two words which are 
used of earnest, impassioned entreaty for pity or help. 
These are Y22 or Myl3, and 102 or MODI. The 
former is a noun ‘V2, from the verb RY3, to pray or 
appeal, with the prefix 2; and in this form is used as 
an interjection, like the Hebrew ‘2. 


Gen. xix. 18: Lot said, O now, my lords. 
Gen. xxiii. 11 (Jonathan): I-beseech-thee (1¥22), my lord, hear me. 
Gen. xxil. (Jerusalem): Oh for mercy (i.e. I pray for mercy, 1Y22 


97), that when the sons of Isaac 
come in the hour of their distress, Thou 
mayest remember for them the binding 
of Isaac their father, and remit and 
forgive their sins. 

The phrase {21 4323, in which it will 
be observed that Nom stands as an 
accusative to the interjection, occurs 
twice in this prayer of Abraham. 


The word "0122 is found only in the Targum of Jonathan, 
and is apparently precisely the equivalent of M\yl3, being 
used in Jonathan where Onkelos has MiyvIA; e.g. twice 
in Judah’s appeal, Genesis xliii. 20 and Genesis xliv. 18. 
I have failed however to find an instance in which 1022 
is followed by an accusative, as WA is; but this is 
doubtless due to the scantiness of our literature. I suggest 
then that the common text, of which Matthew and Luke 


give a free translation, was "2 N02, O my son! I pray = 
for my son! e 
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Instead of this, Mark has “I brought my son”; but 
the verb “to bring’ is ‘OPN, Aphel of ND. 

Gen. xxvii. 25 (Jonathan): Esau brought it (venison) to his father. 

Exod. xxii; 12, J: If a beast entrusted to a neighbour to 

keep be torn by wild beasts, he shall 
bring the owner to the torn body. 

Lev. ii. 8, J: He shall bring it to the altar. 

In accordance with this conjecture then, we would re- 
produce the original passages thus: 

I brought my son='02 MDSN 
I pray for my son='03 mp2 

12. Under the word ‘01, Buxtorf in his lexicon, 
suggests that as 2 comes from the verb RYI=to be- 
seech, so there must have been a word NOD which also 
meant to beseech, though this meaning does not seem to 
attach to the word in extant literature. The verb NUID 
means to arrive, alight upon, happen; so that if it pos- 
sessed also the meaning of ‘“‘beseeching,’”’ it would be 
precisely after the analogy of the Greek word évruyyavo. 
That it did possess this force is, we think, rendered clear 
from a passage in the narrative we have just had under 
our consideration. 


Matt. xvii. 16: I brought him to Thy disciples. 
Mark ix.18: I spake to Thy disciples. 
Luke ix. 40: I besought Thy disciples. 


Will it need any persuasion to convince my readers that 
we have here respectively 
NON DIN nrg? 
We would suggest that the last was the original reading ; 


but being of rare occurrence, it was translated, or replaced 
in the hands of the copyists, by two better known words. 


13. In describing the healing of the leper who came to | 


Christ in the first days of His ministry, with such won- 


drous faith, saying, ‘‘If Thou art willing, Thou art able 
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to cleanse me,” we find different phrases used to describe 
the fact of his recovery. 


Matt. viii. 3: His leprosy was cleansed. 
Luke vy. 13: His leprosy departed from him. 
Mark i. 42: His leprosy departed from him, and was cleansed. 


We would suggest that this difference is due to a various 
reading : OJINN for OPIN. The verb Mp) in Pael 
means ‘‘ to cleanse” ; as in Isaiah i. 25, ‘And I will 
bring back the blow of My strength upon thee; and I will 
purify thy sins, as one who cleanseth with soap ; and I will 
remove thy transgressions.” The verb 17) is found in the 
Targum of Esther vi. 1, where the paraphrast, not content 
with stating that in that night sleep departed from king 
Ahasuerus, describes most volubly that sleep departed also 
from the Holy One, from Esther, from Haman, and from 
Mordecai. In each case we have in Buxtorf’s edition of 
the Targum N72, which Levy however, in his lexicon, 
corrects to 1. The Ithpeal has the same meaning as 
the Peal, so that N72NN 7.0170 would mean “ his leprosy 
departed.” 

In the reading in Mark’s Gospel, ‘‘ His leprosy departed 
from him, and was cleansed,’ we have our first instance of 
a phenomenon which will before long engage our serious 
attention—doublets in Mark. We shall endeavour to show 
that the phenomenon to which Canon Driver has directed 
attention in his deeply instructive work on the books of 
Samuel, as a remarkable feature in the LXX., occurs also 
in our present text of Mark; that is to say, when a tran- 
scriber is acquainted with two translations of the original, 
in his uncertainty as to which is correct, he sometimes 
inserts both. We shall endeavour to show that the repe- 
titions for which Mark’s Gospel is famous have in most 
cases arisen from uncertainty as to the Aramaic reading, 
as in the case before us. 
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14. When our Lord had healed the man with the 
withered hand in the synagogue on the Sabbath day, the 
Pharisees were much enraged, and their subsequent action 
is thus described : 


Mart. xii. 14. Mark iii. 6. Luks vi. 11. 

e&eA Portes e&e\Oovres exAnoOnoayv 
ot Papicator ot Papicator avtol 
peta TOV “Hpwdiavdv avotas* 


ovpBovrov eAaBov orpBovrArov edidovv deAdAovv mpos aXAnAovs, 


o ‘\ y a 
OTwWS avToY amoAéowol. as Matt. ti dv rounoeav TH “Inood. 


In this brief passage there are three, if not four, of the 
lines in which the divergence can be explained by our hypo- 
thesis. On the first line we have éfed@ovres =“‘ they went 
out,” standing alongside érA7c?ncav=“ they were filled.” 
But to express the idea of going out or away to a definite 
spot, or with a definite object in view, as in the case before 
us, the correct verb is ‘ODNN: as we see from Numbers 
xxilil. 15, where Balaam says to Balak, ‘‘ Stand here, while 
I go yonder,” and 1 Samuel ix. 9, ‘‘ Come, let us go to 
the seer”; whereas the regular verb, meaning “to be 
filled” is ‘JOON. 

It will be noted that we place dvoias abreast of Tav 
‘Hpwdiavéy in our harmony. We do this with some little 
hesitancy. If we had evidence that the popular name for 
the Herodians was “‘ the men of the stoa’’—the stoa being — 
used in Talmudic writers for the hall or pavement at the 
gates of palaces, where the magnates sat to listen to cases 
of litigation—then we might feel at liberty to affirm that 
there had been a confusion between Y0D= a, hall or pave- 
ment, and RYOD= folly, insanity. The latter word occurs 
Jeremiah xxviii. 16 and xxix. 32: and the crime of Hana- 
niah and Shemaiah was just the same as that of which the 
Pharisees were guilty—malignantly opposing God’s truth. 
But until the desired evidence is forthcoming we would 


~ not speak with confidence. 


VOL, III. 30 


a,” ae 
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15. Further, it will be noted that while Matthew and 
Mark say, “they took counsel,’ Luke says, “they con- 
versed with each other.’ This is precisely the difference 
between PI7ONN and POIAN, as the following passages 


show: 
1s. ban ees S When they swear to show kindness, they are 
: consulting (p222ND) to cast him down: they 
bless with their mouth, but they curse 
secretly. 
Ps, Ixxi. 10: They that watch for my soul take counsel to- 
gether. 


Hxod.xxxii. 11,J: God conversed (220n9) with Moses. 
Num. vii.89,J: - When Moses went in to speak with Him, he 
‘ heard the voice which conversed with him from 
upon the mercy seat. 


Ea -- 16. In the last line, it is abundantly clear that the 
BS difference between aodkéowow and oimoeav is due to a 
_ confusion between 73, to destroy, and 73y, to do. In > 
_ Hebrew 72Y regularly means to work, serve, but is almost 
_ invariably used in the Targums as the equivalent of Mwy, a 
to do, which latter word is in the Targums never once to 
_be seen. 

; 17. Our space will admit of but one more iifdenethib ts 
It shall be taken from the prediction of the Saviour as to 
His second advent. a 


Marr. xxiv. 23 and Marx aiii. 21. LUKE xvii. 23. 
~_T0T€ édy tus bpiv ely, kal épovow tpty, 


‘Ido’, dde 6 Xpioros, | *Idov, dde, 


"180d, eet, *Idov, eket. 
\ 4, Ms = 
py muotevonte, py are@nre, 4 


pede pats 


o “Z 


a 
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while Luke says, “Do not depart,’ “Go not away from 
them, nor pursue after them’; remain tranquil. This is 
just the difference between NsMIAN xd and PPM N2. 
The following quotations from the Targums make this 


abundantly clear. 


Ps. exlvi.3: Do not rust in princes (jVSAINN nd), 

Jer, vii. 4: Trust not in the words of the false prophet. 
Jer. xvii.5: Cursed is the man that trusteth in man. 

Ps. xxv.,2: O my God, in Thee have I trusted. 


Then as instances of PMN, to go far away, to go to a 
distance, depart, we may quote: 


Isa. xxxiii. 8: Because they have changed My covenant, they have | | 
gone away from their cities: man does not think of 


the evil that i is coming upon him. 


Ezek. viii. 6: Son of man, seest thou what these do? the many | 
abominations which the house of Israel are doing _ 


there, that I should go far away from them... - 


Ezek. xi.15: Son of man, thy brethren have said, Get you Lote ; 


away from the Lord. 


we are not oeeee at the addition aes SubEnre. - ~ a 
In our next paper we intend to adduce evidence | 
the Logia contained some of the peculiarities of di 
which are found in the Samaritan Targum ; and th t 
- uncertainty caused by the dialectical forms has led i in 
cases to the divergent renderings found in our 
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“Book-jewels (Biicherkleinode).—This is a German counter- 
rpart to “books which have influenced me,” a collection of 


, autobicgraphic papers which some readers may remember. It 
, contains lists of books which have had the greatest influence on a 


, number of German theologians, both professors and pastors, con- 


, tributed by these divines themselves, with explanatory remarks. 
_Need it be said that Delitzsch is one of the writers? Dr. Curtiss 
_appears,te have averlooked this in his very interesting memorial 


_sketch of Delitzsch. True, there is nothing which he need have 
. quoted, but the phraseology is characteristic, and a few lines may 


therefore be given’here. ‘ My education and scholastic instruc- 
tion were rationalistic; the person of Jesus Christ remained . 


. Shrouded in mist-for me till my university time began in 1831. 


He remained so, as long .as I sought truth and satisfaction in 


philosophy, throngh the fascination of the elder Fichte. But 


when He who is the truth and the life revealed Himself to me, 
the ascetic literature of our Church became to me the element of 


life.” The names which Delitzsch then gives are known to us 


already through Dr. Curtiss. But one of them deserves to be 


more correetly printed; it is not Nedderesn, but Neddersen, 
whose “ unpretentious book” never ceased to be Delitzsch’s 
“dearest vade-mecum.’ The author was a schoolmaster in Hast 
Friesland. 

Delitzsch’s friends and colleagues, Gustav Baur, Lechler, and 
Luthardt, also figure here. The first of these gives the fullest 
account of his inner life. Schleiermacher, Tholuck, Hegel, 
Billroth, and Nitzsch are the authors to whom he professes him- 
self to have been most indebted as a young student. But listen 


to this interesting sentence: “I can almost say that single utter- 


ances have done more for me ‘than books. Tauler’s fine saying, 
‘Where God is to enter, all other things must go out,’ is one of 
them. Another is this of Schiller, ‘The truly excellent character 
is made up of strictness towards oneself and mildness towards 
others.’”? Of course, this lover of Dante lays stress in conclusion 
on the store of high teaching to be found in the Divina Commedia. 

Lechler has much to say of the moral and intellectual stimulus 
which he received from England. Bentley’s Remarks on a Late 
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Discourse of Freethinking (1713) and Paley’s Hore Pauline (1790) 
are highly commended; also Vinet’s Essai sur la manifestation 
des convictions religieuses (1842), for the lhght which it throws on 
the ethical contents of the gospel. 

Luthardt gives a long list of books. The first two mentioned 
will surprise the reader. Théy are Niigelsbach’s works on 
Homeric and post-Homeric theology. Then follow, among others, 
Thomasius’ Dogmatik, Hofmann’s works, Luther’s sermons and 
his chief works, Shakespeare’s principal dramas, Pascal’s Pensées, 
the first part of Goethe’s Faust, and especially the same poet’s 
Iphigenie; lastly, among the ancients, Demosthenes and Sophocles. 

Two other lists of book-jewels may be referred to—those of 
Siegfried (the Hebraist and student of Philo) and Schtirer (whose 
great work on New Testament times has been translated). The 
former begins with Herodotus, “the eternal model of the historical 
view of things.” He continues with Goethe’s Wahrheit und 
Dichtung, “a secular bible”; Herder’s Geist der Hebriischen Poesie, 
“‘a book which one has never done with reading, ever fresh as 
the hind of the dawn (Ps. xxii., title)”; Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
“for the development of sin”; Philo, “the foster-father of the 
old Christian exegesis”; Luther, “ especially his exposition of 
Genesis ” ; Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religim; Ranke’s 
Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation ; Hupfeld, Beleucht- 
ung dunkler Stellen in der alttestamentlichen Textgeschichte. 

Schiirer mentions some important works by Rothe, Bleek, 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Wellhausen, and Harnack respectively. 
Rothe leads the way, because he once for all taught Schiirer “ that 
‘not only a living piety, but also a well-founded positive theology, 
is consistent with the freest attitude towards Holy Scripture.” 

Some of the less known writers shine by the beauty and 
suggestiveness of the comments on their favourite books (some of | 
which are now and again English). Students of theology might 
do much worse than get Book-jewels. I am sorry that I have 
waited so long to draw attention to it. The publisher is Perthes, — 


‘ 


of Gotha. 
1 Kings x. 22.—‘ Once every three years came the navy of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” 


The usual explanation of DpiP and O'°3F connects these words. 
with the Sanskrit kapi (ape) and the Tamil tégai (peacock) 
respectively. It hangs together with the theory, already held 
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bysJosephus (Ant. viii. 6, 4), that Ophir was somewhere on the 
Indian coasts, perhaps Abhira, on the east bank of the Indus. 
But M. Halévy, placing Ophir in South Arabia, suggests that — 
kofim and tukkiyyim are the Hebraized forms, though im inverse 
order, of the tuki kukupi, which figure so often in the requests of 
the Asiatic princes in the (cuneiform) Tel el-Amarna inscrip- 
. tions ; 1.e. bottles filled with perfumes derived from the spices of 
South Arabia. Comp. xid¢u, an Egyptian medicine mentioned by 
_  Dioscorides. “I think,” says M. Halévy, “that the importation 
of perfumes during the luxurious reign of Solomon is much more 
‘probable than that of apes and peacocks” (Revue des études juives, 
ayril-juin, 1890, pp. 63,64). Still we do know that the Egyptian 
and Asiatic kings whom Solomon imitated thought a good deal of 
curious foreign animals. 


Da - Isaiah xix. 18.—‘ One shall be called The city of destruc- a 
ne tion.’ So the Revised Version renders, with the margin, “ Or, 
Heres; or, according to another reading, the sun.” In a valuable | 
Toe Eesiiaious work by Riehm (Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, ii. — ~ 
. 652, 553), there is a thorough discussion of the competing read- a 
ings, including that of the Septuagint, omitted in Revised Ver- 

sion, viz. “City of righteousness,” which has been lately adopted 

by Kuenen and Dillmann. I cannot but think at present that 

Riehm’s argument is better than Dillmann’s; the former comes | 
to the conclusion that the original reading was, “City of the | 
n,” i.e. Heliopolis. Dillmann’s objection (which was my own 
0 in The Prophecies of Isaiah), that Onias, according to Josephus, = 
ae to ver. 19, not to ver. 18 3, is | answered bythe remark er 


n pe be too that in ver. 25 the Septuagint ie 
eyptian-Jewish feeling; doedéx (PIS) is therefore pro- 


‘ian’s ‘“* Diatessaron.’—Professor Moore remarks in ee 
on ee subject 1 in the same ee ne a ae aioe 
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Critical Note on Psalm cxix. 122.—It is hardly necessary 
to remind readers of Tue Expostror that Psalm exix. is constructed 
on a highly artificial plan. Its one hundred and seventy-six verses 
are divided into sections of eight verses, and each verse of each 
section begins with the same letter, the first taking x, and the 
rest the following letters of the alphabet in order. This device is 
carried through without any exception, Then the writer has se- 
lected ten words (777, 77Y, TIPD, PN, MD, 728, 735, TIN, DAYD, 
m71n), indicating with various shades of meaning the law, which 
the psalm celebrates; and one of these words is found in every 
verse except ver. 122. The English version has misled many 
of the commentators as to this point; e.g. Perowne excepts also 
ver. 132 from the rule: ‘Look Thou upon me, and be merciful 
unto me, as Thou usest to do unto those that love Thy name”; but 
the Hebrew for “as Thou usest to do” is pawnd (Vulgate, secun- 
dum judicium; UXX., kata 7d Kpiva). The Speaker's Commentary 
has the same error. Andrew Bonar excepts also ver. 84, which 
contains the same word paw. But ver. 122,seems to be a real 
exception ; no one of the ten words occurs, nor any other word of 
similar meaning; nor, as far as I have been able to find, is there 
any various reading. Now when we find a writer of immense 
ingenuity and patience setting out to compose such a work as this; 
and when we find that he carries out his design with perfect 
accuracy in three hundred and fifty-one out of three hundred and 
fifty-two cases, are we not justified in saying that there must be 
some error of reading in the three hundred and fifty-second case ? 
It seems @ priori impossible that he should have allowed his design 
to be spoiled by one exception of this sort. And when we find 
that a trifling alteration in one word at once completes the per- 
fection of the composition and improves the sense of the verse, 
we shall be strongly disposed to accept it as the probably correct 
reading. 5 Sad 

- -‘The first clause of the verse reads at present, aw) Jay ay, Ro 
translated, “Be surety for Thy servant for good”; explained by — 

the Speaker’s Commentary, “Be my surety or defence for good; 

i.e. that it may be well with me”: which is at any rate vague. 
_ Substitute mnnd for 3105, and a much more precise meaning is 
obtained: “Be surety for Thy servant in regard to the law.” 
The psalmist is oppressed and persecuted, and his fear is, that by 
reason of this oppression he may be led to break the command- 
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ments of the Lord (vers. 84, 86, 87, 110, 115, 116, 134, etc.). 
Therefore he prays God to become His surety, not simply that it 
will be well with him, which is not his first concern, but that 
he will keep the law. If God undertakes to pledge Himself that 
His servant shall not fall, he will then be secure, the Lord having 
become his righteousness. 

But can the corruption of the original reading be accounted for? 


It is a very ancient one, for the LXX. read as our Hebrew Bibles 


do (ékdefar tov dodAdv cov eis ayaGor).- Assuming then that the 
original reading was 5xnnynb, and remembering that in the older 
forms of the Hebrew alphabet § and 7 were very similar, and 4 
and 3 almost identical in form, we can easily see how (1) then 
might be dropped before the % which follows, and the more 
easily as 77)N occurs twenty-five times in the psalm, and would 
therefoye be written somewhat hastily and mechanically; and (2) 
the resultant 5x7ynb be mistaken for byayn5, the sound of which 
would naturally suggest 5xayu, the present reading, just as jood 
would be at once changed to good if we met it in writing or print. 

The final 7 once dropped, the rest follows almost inevitably. 
Nothing is commoner than the dropping out of a letter when 
followed by the same letter; and that 7 ands (the letter which fol- 
lows) were so much alike as to be readily mistaken for one another 
may be inferred from such passages as Psalm cxxx. 4, where the 
received text has x71n ; but there is a well-supported variant A7\Nn. 
An instance of m dropped before a following 7 may be found in 
1 Samuel i. 28, where the text has sinn’n, but four MSS. read 
Nim; or, more exactly like our own case, in Isaiah lx. 9 the text 
has paw, but there is a variant mIwNIDD, where > has fallen 
out before 3, not the same, but a similar letter. The reading hav- 
ing thus become >ynb, which would make no sense, the scribe would 
almost automatically read the 4 as 3, the ancient forms being 


almost identical, giving 21nb, which he would judge to be meant 


for 2105, and write accordingly, 119 being an exceedingly familiar 
word. 


Such an explanation being possible, it seems easier to believe 
that it is correct in this case, than to think that the writer of the 
psalm spoilt its perfection as an artificial composition by inten- — 


tionally breaking his rule in this one verse. 


a Epwarp H. Sugpen. 
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